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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE READER. 


late Mr. Burke, froni i principle of 
unafFcifted humility, which tlicv, who 
were the moft intimately acquainted with his 
charader, beft know to have been in his cili- 
mation one of the moll important : loral du- 
ties, never himfelf made any collcdiou of the 
various publications \%ith which, durina; a 
period of forty years, he adorned and enriched 
the literature of this country. how- 

ever, the rapid and unexanypi'ed demand for 
his “ Reflexions on the Revolution of Kranco,” 
had tcicified his celebrity as a 

writer, fome of nk friends fo far prevailed upon 
him, that he permitted them to put forth a 
regular edition of his works. Accordingly, 
three volumes in qua’-to appeared under that 
title in 1 792, printed for the late Mr. Dodfley. 
That edition, therefore, has been made the 
foundation of the prefent, for which a form 
a 2 . foundation 
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has been chofen better adapted to publlck 
convenience. Such errors of the prefs as have 
been difeovered in it are here rectified : in 
other refpe^ls it is faithfully followed, except 
that in. one inftance, an accident of little mo- 
ment has occalioned a flight deviation fr>m the 
ftrift chronological arrangement ; and that on 
the other hand^ a fpecch of confpicuous excel- 
lence, on his declining the poll at Briftol, in 
1780, is here, for the firfl: time, inferted in its 
proper place. 

As tjic adlivity of the Author’s mind, and 
the lively intcrefl: vv'hich he took in the wel- 
fare of his country, ccafed only w'lth his life, 
many lul5fc<jucnt produdlions ilfucd from his 
pen, which weT6,rcccived in a manner corre- 
fponding with liis diftinguiflied reputation. 
He wrote alfo various'tr^dfs, of a lore popular 
de/cription, which he deiignj^J for priwitc cir-» 
culation, in quarters where ac fuppofed they 
might .produce mofl: benefit to the commu- 
nity ;‘but which, with fome other papers, hare 
been printed fince his derth, from copies 
which he left behind him fairly tranferibed, 
and moft of thlcnf corrcdlcd «s for tht profs^ 

All 
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All thefc, now lirft collc^e4 j^;c|gcthqr*^form 
the contents of the ia^ volump. 
arc diipo/ed in chronological^ Cpdeff wJL^ the 
exception of the Preface to £^i{Ic^;*|s 
w^hirh having appeared iif the Author’s 'Uf«^ 
time, and from delicacy not being avov^c4 by 
him, did not come within the plan of thb 
edition, but has been placed at the end of the 
lull volume, on its being founS^ deficient in its 
juft bulk. 

The leveral pofthumous publications, as 
they from time to time ma4c ,thcir appear- 
ance, were accompanied by appropriate pre- 
faces. Theft, however, as they were princi- 
pdlly intended for temporary purp&fts, ha^ 
been omitted. Some few explanations only, 
whicli they contained, fceift here to be JOC* 

The “ ObferrHtjons on the Condufl of the 
** Minority in the Seftion of i76k3>” had been 
written and lent by Mr, Burke as a paper en- 
tirely and ftridtly confidential ; .But jt crept 
fiirreptitioufly into the world, through the 
fraud and treachery of the man whom he had 
employed to tranlcribe it, and as ufually hap- 

a 3 pens 
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pens in fuch - cafes, camc' f'rth in a very 
muiiglcd ilate, under a tirje. and without 
the introduc^lo’ry letter. The trienda of the 
Author, without waiting to confult him, in- 
ftantly obtained’ -a'ff injunction from the Court 
of Chancery to ftop the fale. What he him- 
fclf felt, on receiving intelligence of the injury 
done him biy one, from whom his kindnefs 
deferved a very different return, will be beft 
conveyed in his own words. The following 
is an extract of a letter to a friend, which he 
dictated on this fubjeCt from a lick bed, 

Ijdlhy \oih Feb. 171 ) 7 ’ 

“ Mr UEAU Laurence, 

-y ** ON the appearance of the ad- 
vcrtilcmcht, alj newfpapers, and all letters 
“ have been kept'back from me till this time. 

Mrs. Burke opencd’'’your’s, and -6ndiilg that 
“ all the naeafures in the poifVer of Dr. King, 
“ yourfelf, and Mr. Woodforo, had been taken 
“ to fupprels the publication, Ihe ventured to 
** deliver me the letters to-day, which were 
“ read to roe in my bed, about two o’clock. 

** This affair docs vex me ; but I am not 
** in a ftate of health at prefent to be deeply 
•* vexed at any thing. Whenever this matter 

comes 
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comes into di{cui]ion» I authoriie you to < 
contradt<% the infamous reports, which (I 
am informed) have been given out ; 'that 
** this paper had been circulated through the 
“ Mrniftry, and was intended gradually to 
Hide into the prc6. . To the beft of ipy re- 
“ colledion, I never had a clean copy of it 
“ but one, which is now in my pofleffion ; I 
“ never communicated that, hut to the Duke 
“ of Portland, from whom I had it back 
“ again. But the Duke will fet this matter 
“ to rights, if in reality there were two copies, 
and he has one. I never lliewcd it, as they 
know, to any one of the Miniftry. If the 
Duke has really a copy, 1 believe his and 
“ mine are the only ones that exifl-, excc})t 
“ what was taken by fraud frcr.i loolc and 

“ incorrect papers by S , to whom I gave 

to copy. As loon I began to 
“ fufpci!^ hinft*«apabie of any Inch fcandalous’ 

“ breach of tru^, you know with what an- 
“ xicty 1 got the loole papers out of his hands, 

“ not having, rcafon to think that he kept any 
“ other. Neither do I believe in fadl (unlefs 
•• he meditated this villainy long ago) that he 
“ did or does now polTcls any clean copy. I 
“ never communicated that paper to any one 
* ad. • out 
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** out of the vc^ fmail circle of prirate 

** friends, fron^ whom X omcealed iU»(hing. 

« * 

But I beg you and ray friends to be cau^r 
*' tious how you let it be underftood, that I 
** dhid^ini any thing but the mete a^ and in- 
** tention of publication. I do not retract any 
“ one of the ientiments contained in that Me- 
“ morial, which was and is my juftification, 
** addfcflcd to the friends, for whole ufe alone 
I intended it. diad I deligned it for the 
publick, I Ihould have been more cxadl and 
full. It was written in a tone of indigna- 
“ tion, in coniequence of the relolutions of the 
“ Whig Club, which were diredXly pointed 
“ againft my ielf and others; and occafioncd our 
feceffior^Srom that Club ;• which is the laft 
a6l of my life that I ihall under any circum- 
" llances repent. Many 
“ explanations there would 
“ ever had a notion that i 
publick cje.” * • 

In the mean time a large imprellion, amount- 
ing, it is believed, to three thouland copies, 
had been diiperied over the country. To re- 
call thele was impoffible ; to have expe^ed 

that 
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that any acknowkdge^ produdtidn of Mr. 
Burke, fViH of macfeti’il^'ely to ifitereft the fu* 
ture hiilortan, could Remain for ever in obfeu- 
rity, would h4y<i bectfUBHy; and to have pclTcd 
it over iii itlbnt negkdl, on the one hand, or, 
on the other, to have then made any coniider- 
able changes in itj might have feemed an 
abandonment of the principles which it con- 
tained. The Author, therefore, difeovering 
that, with the exception of the introdmftory 
letter, he had not in fadl kept any clean copy, 
as he had fuppoled, corredled one of the 
pamphlets with his own hand. From this, 
which was found preferved with his other 
papers, his friends afterwards thought it their 
duty to give an authentick edition. 

jf * 

0 

The " Thoughts and Details on Scarcity” 
were originally prefented in the form of a Me- 
morial to Mr. Pitt. The Author prOpofed af- 
terwards to recaft’ifhe fame matter in a new 
fliape. He even advertifed the intended work 
under the title of “ Letters on Rural Q^cono- 
micks, addrefTcd to Mr. Arthur Young ;** hut 
he feems to have finiflled only two ot three de- 
taehed fragments of the firft letter. Thcfc 
being too imperfc^ to be printed alone, his 

> friends 
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friends inierted them in the Memorial where 
they feemed to inhere. The Mcmorisd 


had^^j^ fairly copied, but did not appear to 
CEaroined >pr .correded, as fonic 
trifling errors of the tranferiber ..were, percep^ 
tlble in it. The manufeript of the fragments 
was a rough draft from the Author’s own hand, 
much blotted and very confulcd., 


The “ Third Letter on the PropofaJs for 
Peace,” was in itij progrefs through the prefs 
when the Author died. About one, half of it 
was aiftnally revifed in print by himfelf, though 
not in the exad; order of the pages as they now 
ftand. He enlarged, his firil;. draft, and fepa- 
ratedonc great member of his fubjed: for the 
purpofe OT introducing fome other matter be,- 
tween. The different parcels, of manufeript, 
defigned to jntcrvelic, were difcoysfcd. One 
of them he fecraefl to have gone over himl'elf, 
and to have improved an^ augmented. The 
other (fortunately the frnaller), w as much moic 
imperfedf, juft as.it was taken from his mouth 
by didation, ‘ The formpr readies from the 
two hundred and forty-fii^th, to near the end 
of the two hundred and fixty-fecond page ; the 
latter nearly occupies tlie :t w,clvc pages w'hi^h 

follow. , 
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follow/ No important change, none at all af- 
^efling the meaning of arty paflage, has been 
ma(le in cither, though in the more 
parcel ibmc latitude of diferetion 
natc points was ncceffarily uted. 

■ There is, howe%'cr, a confidcrablc member, 
for the greater part of which, Mr. Burke's re- 
putation is not rciponfible : this is the enquiry 
into the condition of the higher clafTcs, which 
commences in the two hundred and ninety-fifth 
page. The fummary of the whole toplck indeed, 
nearly as it ftands in the three hundred and fc- 
venty-third and fourth pages, was found, to- 
gether with a marginal reference to the bank- 
rupt-lift, in his own hand- writing ; ai^d the ac- 
tual conclufionof the letter was dilated by him, 
but never received his fubtequent correction. He 
had alfij preftrved, as materials for this branch 
of his fubject, fome,fcattcred hints, documents, 
and parts of . a correfpondcnce on the ftate of 
the country. He was, howevcr> prevented from 
working on them, by the want of fome au- 
thcntick and - official information, for which 
lie had been long anxioufly waiting, in order 
to afeertain, to the fatisfadliofi of the publick, 
what with his ufual fagaiity be' ha*d- fully an- 
ticipated 
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ticlpatcd from his own pcrfonal obfervation, to 
iiis own private conviction. At length the rc«» 
ports of tlie different Committees, which had 
been appointed by the two Houfes of. Parlia- 
ment, amply fumifhed him with evidence for 
this purpofe. Accordingly he read and con- 
lidcred them with attention ; but for any 
thing beyond this the fcafon was now paft. 
The Supreme Difpofer of all, againft whofe in- 
fcrutable Counfcis it is vain as well as impious 
to murmur, did not permit him to enter on the 
execution of the tafk which he meditated. It 
was refolvcd, therefore, by one of his friends, 
after much helltatron, and under a very painful 
relponlibility, to make fuch an attempt as- he 
could' atv^pplying the void ; efpccially bccaufe 
the Infufficienay ■ of our rcfburces for the con* 
tinuan'ce of the war was undctflood to havt 
been the principal objection urged againft the 
two. former “ I>ettcrs on the Propofals. for 
Peace.” In performing wlrfi .everential difii* 
dcnce this duty of friehdfhip, care has been 
taken not to attribute to Mr. Burke any fonti- 
ment' which is not moft explicitly known, 
from repeated Converfations, and from much 
correfportdencc, fo*hr.ve been repeatedly enter* 
twined by that illuftrious man. One paflage 

of 
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of nearly three pages, containing a cenfure of 
oor defcntlvc iyftcm, is borrowed from a pri- 
vate letter, which be began to didate, with an 
intention of comprmng in it the lliort refult 
of his opinions, but which he afterwards aban- 
doned, when, a little time belbrc his death, 
his health appeared in tome degree to amend, 
and he hoped that Providence might have 
fpared him at Icaft to complcat the larger pub; 
lick letter, which he then propofed tb refume. 

In the preface to' the. former edition of this 
letter, a fourth was mentioned as being in pof- 
fcflion of Mr. Burke’s friends. It was in facl 
afanounecd by the Author bimfelf, in the con- 
clufion of the fecond, which it was then dc- 
ficned to follow'. He intended* he faid, ‘‘ to 
proceed next on the queftion of the facilities 
“ poflefled by the French 'llepublick,y/w, 7 ihi 
“ internal Jiate of other nat'mis, and parlkuhirly 
** ^ this, for obtaining' her ertti.s i and, as his 
notions were controverted, to take notice of 
“ what, in that way; had been recommended 
to him.” The vehicle which he had chofon 
for this part of his plan was an anfwer to a 
pamphlet which was fuppofed to come from 
- hiiih 
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high authority, and was circulated by Mlnil- 
ten with great indullry, at the time of its ap- 
jicarance in Oclobcr 1 7 u<'>. immediately pre- 
vious to that ScHion of Parliament when his 
Mujcil}' for the firft time declared, that the 
appearance of any difpoiition in the enemy, to 
negotiate for general peace, fliould not fail to 
he met with an earneft defire to give it the 
fullefi; and fpecdieil: eli’edl. In truth, the an- 
fwer, which is full of fpirit and vivacity, W'as 
written the latter end of the fame year, but 
was laid afide when the qucllion aiTumed a 
more ferious afpccS, from the commencement 
of an a<Jlual negotiation, which gave rife to the 
feries of printed letters. Afterwards, he began 
to re-w'rite it, with a view of accommodating 
it to his new purpofe. The greater part, how- 
ever, fllll remained in its original flate; and 
feveral heroes of thVRevolution, who are there 

c 

celebrated, having in the interval, pafled off the 
publick ftage, a greater liberty of inffrtion and 
alteration than his friends on confideration 
have thought allow'able, would be ncccffary to 
adapt it to that place in the feries for which 
it was ultimately defjgned by the Author. 
This piece, th^efore, addreffed, as the title 

originally 
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originally Hood, to his noble irtead, Earl Fitz- 
■william, will be gitcn the firH in the fiipple- 
mental volumes^ which will be hereafter add- 
ed to compleat this edition of the Author’s 
works. 

The traAs, moft of them in mtnufcript, 
which have been already feltSfled as*fit for this 
purpole, will probably furnifh four or five vo- 
iumes more, to be printed uniformly with this 
edition. The principal piece is an ElTay on 
the Hillory of England, from the earlicft pe- 
riod to the conclulion of the reign of King 
John, it is written with much depth of an- 
tiquarian refcarch, dircdlcd by the mind of ah 
intelligent llatefman. This alone, as far as 
can be conjc<5tured, will form ^orc than one 
volume. Another entire volume allb, at Icaft, 
will be filled with hi? letters to publick men 
on publick affairs, efpecially thofe of France. 
This fupplement will be lent to the prefs with- 
out delay. 

Mr. Burke’s ■ more familiar correfpondcncc 
w'ill be referved, as authorities, to acconipany 
a narrative of his life, which will conclude the 

whole. 
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whole. The }>efiod during which he flounlhed 
w as one of the moft memorable e^our annals. 
It comprehended the acquifition of one empire 
in the eaft, the lofs of another in the well, and 
the total fubverfion of the antient fyftcm of 
Europe by the French Revolution ; with all 
which e>«nts the hiftory of his life is necef- 
iarily and *■ intimately conncdlcd, as indeed it 
alfo is, much more than is generally known, 
with the Rate of literature and the elegant 
arts. Such a fubjedl of biography cannot be 
difmliTcd with a flight and rapid touch ; nor 
can it be treated in a manner wrorthy of it, 
from the information, however authentick and 
extenfive, which the induftry of any one man 
may have accumulated. Many important com- 
munications have been received, but fome 
materials, which relate to the purfuits of his 
early years, and which are known to be in 
cxiftence, have been hitherto kept back, not- 
withflanding repeated enquiries and applica- 
tions. It is, therefore, once more earneftly 
requefted, that all perforft who call themlclves 
the friends or admirers of the late Edmund 
Buirke, will have the goodnels to tranfmit, 
without delay, any notices of that, or of any 

other 
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Other kind, whi^ nuiy’ .happcitto be in their 
pofleiilon^ or within their reach^ to Med'rs. 
Rivingtons ; a reaped, and kinihieis to his me^ 
moiy which will be thankfully acknowledged 
by thofc friends to whom, in dying, he com- 
mitted the iacred trull of bis reputation. 
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PREFACE. 


TJEFORE the philofophical works of Lord Bo* 
LiNOBROKE had appeared, great things were 
expected from the leifure of a man, who from the 
fplendid fcche of adion, in whicii his f dents had 
enabled him to make fo confpicuqus a figure, had 
retired to employ thofe talents in the inveftiga- 
tion of truth. Philolbphy began to congratulate 
hciielf upon fuch a profelyte from the world of 
bulinefs, and hoped to have extended ?icr power 
under the aufpices of fuch a leider. In the midft 
of thefe filcafing expectations, the works themfelves 
at laft appeared in full hod^^ and with great poinp* 
'I'hofc who fearched in them for . new difcoverics 
in the myfteries of nature ; thofi; who expected 
fomething which might explain or direCt the ope- 
rations of. the mind ; thofe who hoped to fee mo- 
rality illultrated and enforced ; thofe who looked 
lor new helps to fociety and government ; thofe 
who defired to fee the diaracters and paflions of 
mankind delineated ; in ihort, all who confider 
fuch things as philofophy, and require fome of 
them at leaft, in icver)' philofophical wdfk, all thefe 
were certainly difappointed; they found the land- 
marks of fcience precifcly in their former places : 
.md they thought they received but' a poi)r recom- 
B 2 pence 
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pence for this ^fappointment', in feeing cycry mode 
of religion attacked in a. lively manner, and the 
foundation of every virtue, and nf |J1, government, 
fepped with great, aft and' much ingenuity. What 
advantage do we derive from fuch writings? What 
ddight can a man find in^ tanploying ,,a capacity 
. which might be ufefuUy .exerted for the nobleft 
purpofes, in a tort of fullcn labour, in which, if 
the authof could fucceed, he is obliged to own, 
that nothing cpuld be more fatal .to Qurnkind than 
hisfuccefe? 

I cannot conceive, how this, fqrt pf writers pro- 
pole to compafr rite defigns they pretend to have 
in view, by the iuitrumehts which they employ. 
Do they pr-etend tc? exalt the mind of man, by 
proving him no better than a beaft ? Do they think 
to enforce the prance of virtue, by denying that 
vice and virtue are dillinguilhed by good or ill 
fortune here, by happinefs or mifery hereafter ? 
Do they im^ne tliey lhall tne^eafe our piety, and 
our reliance on jCJod, by.exploding his providence, 
and infilling that he is neither juli;nor good ? Such 
are the do^incs whicli, fjipetimes concealed, 
fontetimes op^y.and fully avowed, are found to 
prevail thrnughoiit tliO wfithlgB of'.^rd Boling- 
broke ; aiti^.fufh’ are the r^oningS which this 
noble, writef) and/eyeral! !0)pvst have beempleafcd 
to dignMy; with the J^ao» of jAitofophy. thefe 
are delivered in a ipecioiis manner, and in ,a ftile 
above thc^ommon, they cannot . want a number 

of 
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of adirtlifers of as moch docility as cin be wiftled 
for in difdples. To thefe tlie dditor of thfe jpBow- 
ing little piece has addreffed’it t^iherc is ^o'lreafon 
to conceal tlie di!!fign of if: IwigSri \ 

The defign waSi to Ihew that; ydtllotft the 
ertioh of any conftdefabte forces', the lame engine 
which were employed' for the deftrtffiiort of relt* , 
gion, might be employed with equal lucc^f ipt' 
the fubverfion of governitieitt; and that fpecious 
arguments might be ufed agaiuft tho& things 
which they, who doUbt of every thing elfe, will 
never permit to be queftionedj It is an obferva- 
tion whidi I think Ifocrates ms^i^ in one of his 
orations again!!: the fophills, ‘that it is far more 
eafy to maintain a wrong caufc, and to fuppqrt' 
paradoxied opinions to the fetisfectioh of ,a;«om* 
iTjon auditory, than to eftabliflt a doubtfuh truth 
by folid aiid conclufivc arguments. When men 
lind that fomething can be laid in -favour of what, 
on the very propofol,* th^ have thought utterly 
indcfenlible, they grow efeubtfufof their own rea- 
foni they are thrown into a foft Of pleafeig fur- 
prize ; they run along, with., the* Ipc^ter, charmed 
and captivated to, fold foch a plentiful harvefl: of 
teafcming, wli*^re dl feemed batren and unpromil- 
ing. This is the fairy land cf philofophy.. - .And 
it very, frequently' ha|pen^, ' ^ thofc ^^ling 

iinpr^lonson ^heima‘giftiSiQii,jfobfill:-and produce 
their tffbd; even after the undefftanding has been 
fotisliai of thdr unfobftantial nature.’ , There is a 

B 3 . , fort 
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fort df glofs upon ingenious fa^ehoods^ that dtZ' 
zlcs the 4 ina|^nati 6 n, but which ndfiher belongs 
to, nor becomes the fober al^jedl of I have 

met with t qtlotajibri in Lord Coke’s reports that 
pleafed me very much, though I ,do hot know 
from whence he has taken -it .: Jnterdum fucata 

faljitasy (fays he) in multh eft probaiitior, et ftepe 
^^ 'raiiombus vincit nuddm veritateia'' In-'fuch cafes, 
the writer ‘has a certain fire and alacrity 'infpircd 
into him by a confcioufnefej that let it fare how it 
will with the fubjejft, his ingenuity will be fure of 
applaufe; and this alacrity, becomes much greater 
if he acts upon'the .ofienfiye, by the impetuofity 
that always accompanies an attack, and the unfor- 
tunate propenfity which mankind have to the 
finding and exaggerating faults, nie editor is 
fetisfied that a mind, which has no reftraint from 
a fenfe of its osvn WCiikncfs, of its fubordinate rank 
in the creation^ and of the extreme danger of let- 
ting the imagihatio*ido€)feTspt>n feme fubjecls, may 
very plaufUdy attack every thing the mofl: excel- 
lent and venerable j that i^^ lyt^ld not be difficult 
to critichc the creation itfdf j «nd tliat if we were 
to examine the divihC’fabtacks by our ideas of 
rCafon and fitnefi,’ -and to ufe’tlfe'^anie method t>£ 
attack by which foaie mW hkVe'^l&iij^ed revealed 
relijpoh, we might” With ,ak'^add'Cblpuri ah^^ with 
the fame fuCcefi, make Ihe jppi pdiyer of 

G 0(^01 his creation ippeaf to many hp bettef'than. ^ 
ft^mnefs.. There is in air of plaulibility' which 
' accompanies 
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accotnpames vxti^^jtiea&mngs and notions tak^ 
from the beaten, turtle of ordma^ esqiexiencei^ 
that is admirably; niited to th|^ narrow catneities 
of fome> and to the lazing of ot^Sr But this 
advantage iailn great mcafure lofi, when a painful, 
comprehenliye furvey of a very complicated mat» 
ter, and which requhres a great Variety of confix 
derations, is to be made ; when wc mull feek in a 
profound fubjeft, not only for arguments, but for 
new materials of argument, their meafures and their 
method of arrangement ; when we mull go out 
of the fphere of our ordinary ideas, and when we 
can never walk furc, but, by being fenfiblc of our 
blindnefsi And this we mufl do, or we do no* 
thing, whenever wc examine the refult of a rea- 
fon which is not our own* Even in matters 
w hich are, as it were, juft within our reach, what 
would become of the world if the pradlice of all 
moral duties, and tjhe foundations’ of fociety, refted 
upon having their feafoUs made fciear and demon- 
fttaiive to every individual f 
The editor khows^ that the fubjeft of this letter 
IS not fO; fully handled as obvioufly it might j it 
was hot defign ,tO &y aft, that could pollibly 
be laid, {t'ftad been . incicailablc to fill a large 
volume .With tllifr.abufe of rca^p ; nor would fuch 
an a^^e.havo l)«n tblerab^TCVen for a few pages, 
if fome UhsJW-pfdt of more conl’equence than the 
apparent diefign, had not been carried on. 

B 4 Some 
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ISa!m« perfoos have thought ’that the advantages 
iof the Ibte of nature ought to have been more fully 
diiplayed. This had undoubtedly been a very 
ample £uf!|eft for declamation ; but they do not 
confider the cliarafter of the piece. 11^ writeis 
againft re%ion, whilft they oppoiie every fyftem, 
are wifely caieful never to let up any of theif own. 
If fome inaccuracies in calculation, in realbning, 
or in method be found, perhaps theie will not be 
looked upon as faults by the admirers of Lord 
Bolingbroke ; who wilh the editor is afraid, ob- 
ferve much more of hi$ Lordlhip’s character in 
fuch particulars of the following letter, than they 
are like to find of that Ta{^ torrent of an impe* 
tuous and overbearing eloquence, and the\ariety 
of rich imagery for which that writer h juftly ad- 
mired. 
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LORD ** ** 


S HALL I venture to fey, my Lord, tlut in our 
late con\Ci'fetion, you were indined to the 
party which you adopted rather by the fedin^g;* of 
your good nature, than by the convidion ©f your 
judgment ? We laid open the foundations of fo- 
ciety ; and you feared, that the tuiiofity of this 
fearch might endanger the ruin of the whtde fa- 
brick. You would readily have allov/ed my prin- 
ciple, but you dreaded the'tonfctiucnces ; you 
thought, that having onCe cntcicd upon thelc ica- 
fonings, we might be carried inicnhbly and inc- 
fiftibly farther than at firft ue could citlier haNc 
imagined or wilhed. But for my part, my I.oj iL 
I then thought, ;md am ftill of the lame opinion, 
that error, and nO(Fini|h of any hand, is dangei ous ; 
that ill cog^duSonS dllhhn^ flenir fiom folic propo- 
litions $ and that,, to know uhci her my pitpu- 
fition be true or falfe, it is a prepoftnous method 
to examine it by its apparent coniccjiicoces. 
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Thefc were the reafons which itidUced me tO gO 
fo far into that enquiry ; ani^.they aird^^e reafoDs 
which dircth me in all my enquirieSi I had in- 
deed oft^ je^^^ oh that fubjedl h^ore t totild 
prevail upon myfelf to communicate ihyrefleftions 
to any body. They wcre .>^t|fmBy mel^choly 
• enough ; as thofe ufually are which •ctn^ tis be- 
yond the merefurface of things j and which would 
undoubtedly make the lives of all thinking men 
extremely miferable, if the lame ph4c^P:^iy which 
caufed the grief, did not at the lame time admi^*', 
niiler the comfort. ■ - 3 

On confiderfng polidcal focietics, their ori^« 
their conftitution, and th|iir. efFe^ls, I have fome- 
times l^n in a good deal more than doubt, whe- 
ther the Creator did ever really intend man for a 
fiateof happinefs. He has . mixed in his cup a 
number of natural eyil^ (in ^ite of the boafts of 
ftoicifin they are .evils) ^d evtary endeavour whFch 
die art and pdicy of mahkindJiias ufed from the 
beginning erf the world to this day, in order to al- 
leviate, or cure them, has qidy ferved.to introduce 
new milchiefs, or to ag^tlvat^ and ^jbfliune the 
old. Behdes this, the mind of is too 

active and reftlefs .Stprineij^ ever' tp-'l^de op. the 
true point of quiet.. It dilcdVcrs eVifery day feme 
‘ craving want in a.,body^ wMch ^»ts but, 
little. It every day invents -feine = hew ^dljcial ' 
rule to guide that nature which, if' l^t to itfdifj - 
were the beft and fiireft guide. It .finds out 

gmary 
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finary beings preicribing im^g^nary laws; anit 
then, it taifcs imaginary terrors ta iupport a 'be* 
lief in the bdngs, and an obedience to the la-ws. 
Many things liave been &!d, and’ no* 

doubtediy, on the fubje^ion m xvhkh sve fliould 
preferve our bodies io the government of our un- 
derfianding ; but enough has not been laid' upon 
the reilraint which our bodily necd&ties ofig^ to 
lay on the extravagant fublknities and cxcentrick 
rovihgs of our minds, llie body, or as. fomc love 
to call it, our inferior nature, is wi&r in its own 
plain way, and attends its owp bufinefs more <fi- 
red:ly than the mind with'aB its boaflcd fubtUty. 

In the ftate of nittare. Vdthout queftion, man* 
kind was fubjccted to many and gieat inccHive- 
niences. Want of union, want of mutual affift- 
ance, want of a common arbitrator to refort to in 
their differences. Theie were evils wliicli they 
Could not but ha^b fdt pretty jbverdy on many 
occafions. The original children of the earth lived 
with their brethren ofithe other kinds in muclr 
equality. Their di^ muft have Lccn confineti al^ 
moft wholly to the vegetabk kind ; and the fune 
tree, which in its flouriihing Ibic produced them 
berrilb, hi its decay gave tjkm an habitation. 
The mutual defires of the fexes uniiing tluir 
bodies and affe^ons, $md the children, which 
are the refults of thefe intenturfes, introduced 
firft the notion of fodiety, and taught its conve- 
uiences. This fociety, founded In natural appe 
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titcs and inftlncls, and not in any pofitivfi inftitft* 
tion, I ihall call natural fecicty. Thus £ir nature 
went and fucceeded ; but man would go farther* 
The greatj^lll^F of our nature is, not to know 
where to not to be fatished with any reafort- 
able acquirement ; not to compound with our 
condition ; but**i^ lofe all we have gained by an 
infatiable purfuit after more. Man found a con- 
liderable atlVanUge by tins union of many perfons 
to form one family ; he therefore judged that he 
M'^ould find hi-> account proportionably in an union 
of many fainilic.s iiito one body politick* And as 
nature ha* formed no bond of union to hold them 
together, he fujiplied this defeftby laws. 

Tills is political foi'icty. And hence the fourccs 
of wli.it are ufu.illy called ftates, chdl focieties, or 
r overnments * im o fbnic form of which, more 
t\t ended or rettrained, all mankind have gradu-> 
ally fallen* And Ijncc it has A(||||Bppcned, and that 
wc ow c an in'plicit reverence to all the inftitutions 
of our ancctlors, we -Ihall coniidcr thefe inflitu- 
tiim'- with all that modefty witlj, which W’e ought 
to condatH: ourfelves in examining a received opi- 
ni(.n ; but with all that freedom and candour 
whi- h wc owe to truth wherever wc itj or 
how ewr it may contradict obr own notions, oi* 
oppofe our ow'ii interefts. Tlidtc is a moft ablurd 
ami audacious im < hod of re.ifouing avowed by 
ibme bigots and enthufiafts, and through fear af* 
fented to Uv wiler and better men: it is this. 

f ' 
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They argue againU: a fair 4ih.uilxon of popular 
prejudices, becaufc, fay the)', tjl^<ragh they would 
be found without Eny reafonable hjipport, yet the 
difeovery might be produfliTe <?f tl|0 moft dan- 
gerous confequences, Abfurd anc} bhiQthemous 
notion ! as if all happinels was not connefled with 
the practice of virtu?, which jneecffarily depends 
upon tlie knowledge of truth ; that is, upon the 
knowledge of thofc unalterable rclanions whidi 
Providcn<|e has ordained that every thing Ihould 
jjcar to every other. Ihefe relations, which ajrc 
truth itfclf, the foundation of virtue, and conic- 
i|uenl!y, the only meafures of happinefs, fhould be 
iikewife the only meafures by which we lliould dh 
reef our reafoning. To thef? wc flumld conform 
iu good earneft ; and not think to force nature, 
and the whole order of her fyllem, by a com-r 
pliance witli our pride, and folly, to conform to 
our artificial regukjtjpns. It is 'by a conformity 
to this methpd w^rw’e the difoovery of the few 
truths wc know, and the little liberty and ra- 
tional happinefs wc enjoy. We have Ibmcthing 
fairer play than a feafoner could have cxpecled 
formerly ; and wc derive advantages from it uhich 
are very yifible. , , . 

The faturick of fupcrftition has in this f)ur age 
and nation received much ruder flvocks than it 
had ever felt before ^ and through the chinks a; • ’ 
breaches of our prifon, we fee fuch gUmn’' t 
pf light, and feel fuch refrcfiiing air& of li' -ej tv , 
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as daily niife oyr ardor for more. The milerics 
derived to mankxttd from fuperiiiitioh;- under the 
name ol' religion, and of dct^fiaitical tyranny 
under the naihe of church government, haVe been 
clearly and uf^ll^expofed. We begin tp think 
and to a^ from reafOn and from nature alone. 
This is true of feveral, but jQillls by far .the ma- 
jority in the fame old ftafe of blindnefs and Ihvery ; 
and much is it to be feared that we lhall perpe- 
tually relapfe, whiift the real productive caufe of 
all this liiperltitious folly, enthufiaftical nonfenfe, 
and holy tyranny, holds a reverend place in the 
eftimation even of thofe who are otherwife enlight- 
ened. 

Civil government .borrows a ftrength from cc- 
clehaflical ; and artificial laws reedve a f^ndtion 
from artificial revelations. The ideas of religion 
and government areclofdy connefted ; and whiift 
we receive goveVnmertt - as a Jihing neceffary, or 
even ufcful to Our weD-bdlng, wp fhall in fpite of 
us draw in, as a neceffary, though undefirable con* 
fcquence, an artificial religion of foine kind of 
other. To this the vulgar .^w'Jl^always be volun- 
tary flaves ; and even thofe of a lunlc of undcr- 
ftanding fuperior, wfil now and then inypluhtarily 
feel its influence. It is therijfofe of the deepeft 
concerimtent to us to' be Tet , Hght % this point ; 
and |eP)e well fatisfied \i*hethcr civil government 
be a protcfior from natural evSfi, and fu^ a 
nu^ and incrcafer eff hleflings, as thofe of warm 
‘ imaginations 
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ims^inations promiip. In fuch a difcuilion, iar am 
I from propofing in the leaft to refleft’ o« our raoft 
wife foAn of govcn^acnt ; no more than I would 
in the freer parts of my philof<^i^^4^riting3» 
inean to objed: to the piety, truth ait$;|»^bfe^ori 
of ouf moft excellent church. Both I atn fenfible 
have that fOtindatft)iis on a rockt No dilcoyefy, 
of truth ,caft prc^uchce them* On the contr^^ 
the more dofely the origin of religion and;go« 
vernment . arc , examined, the more dearly their 
exceUendes mufi appear. They come purified from 
the fire. My bufinefs is not ^th them. Having 
entwed a proteft againft all objedions from thefe 
quarters, I may the mOre freely enquire from hif-, 
tory and experience, how far, policy has contri-* 
buted in all times to alleviate thofe evils whudr 
Providence, that perhaps Im defigned tis for . a 
ftatc of imperfedaon, h^ impofed ; how far our 
phyfical fidll has -cured out* conldtutional difor* 
ders; and vdieth^* Jit may:;:pot haye introduced 
new ones, curable perhaps by.no fidll. ‘ 

In looking ovd* any (Site to form a judgment 
on il?j it prefents in two fights, the exter- 
nal Md the Jnternal. The fitfr, that relation 
whicjh it, bears ip ^int of friendfliip or enmity to 
othcEifrates*.- .^ofeofind, that relation its compo- 
nent parts, thc;.gdvmung, and the governed, bear 
to each other* The^fiVft F^rt of the external view 
of all ftates, their relation as friends, makes fo 
trifling a figure in hifiory, that ! am very forry to 
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fay, it affords me hat litUe mattar on wKicli to 
expatiate. The good offices done by one nation 
to its neighbour;* the fuppclirt ^vcn inpublick 
diffrefs ; the relief, afforded in general Cah^uty ; 
the prote^on granted in emergent dsiiiger ; the 
mutual return of kindnels and civiKty, iw^adl^ af- 
ford a very ample and very plealing lubje6k for 
hiftory. But, alas ! all the hiftory ^of ^ times, 
concerning all nations, does not afford matter 
enough to fill ten pages, though it fho^ld be fpun 
out by the \vire>drawing amplificattbix of a Guic» 
ciardini hirafdf.. The glaring fide is that of en- 
mity. War is the matter which fills all hiftory, 
a^d confequently the only,'Or almoft the qply view 
in which we can* 1^ the ejttcrnal of political fo- 
ciety, is in a hoftile fhape ; anid the only adions, 
to which we have always feen, and ftill fee all of 
them intent, are fuch, as tend to the deftru^ion 
of one anotherw War, fays ii^clnavd, ought to 
be the only ftudy of a prin'a j and by a prince, 
he means every fort df ftate however conftituted. 
He ought, fays this greaf political dori:or, to con- 
fider peace only as a breat.Hr^-time, which gives 
him leifure to contrive, and furnilhes ability to 
execute military plans. A mo^arion on the'eon- 

* IIpcl his I.oi.l{hi;> to our days, t<^^ave ihc noble 
rellefgiten by this nation to htwl 

perliajKs onrned this €>t‘ his argun>ent A 
y^flo not think ourfclve^ Jiuitltstl to Alter Lis l-onlflnp’s 

tlut wc are bound to tbllptilr-liiiri exa€t)v. ' 

dua 
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duft of politic’l focieties made old HobbeS imagine, 
that war was the ftate of nature ; and truly; if a 
man judged of the indh lduals of our race by their 
conduct when united and packed into nations and 
kingdoms, he rniglit imagine that every fort of 
\ ii'tuc was unnatural and foreign to the mind of 
man. 

The firft accounts we have of mankind are but 
fo many accounts of their butcheries. !i\ll empires 
have been cemented in blood j and in thofc early 
periods when the race of mankind began firft to 
form thcmfelves into parties and combinations, 
the firft cftcdl of the combination, and indeed the 
end for which it feems purpofely formed, and belt 
calculated, is their mutual defttudfion. All ancient 
hiftory is dark and uncertain. One thing how- 
ever is clear. There were conquerors, and con- 
quefts, in thofc days ; and confequcntly, all that 
devaftation, by which they are foi;^ncd, and all that 
opprcfilon by which they ane maintained. Wc 
kr.ow little of Sefoftris,^but that he led out of 
I'’gypt an army of above 700,000 men j that he 
over-ran the Mediterranean coaft as far as Colchis j 
that in fome places, he met but little rcfiftancc, 
and of courfe died not a great deal of blood ; but 
that he found in others, a people who knew the 
value of their liberties, and fold them dear. Who- 
ever confiders the army this conqueror headed, 
the fpace J'.e travel fed, and the oppofition he fre- 
quently met j with the natural accidcijts of fick- 
Voi,. 1. . ’ iK-fs, 
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ncfs, and the dearth and badncis of provifion to 
whicJi Jic muft have been fubjeft in the variety of 
climates and countries his march lay through, if 
lie knows any thing, he muft know, that even the 
conqueror’s army muft have fuftered greatly ; and 
that, of this immenfe number, but a very fmall 
part could have returned to enjoy the plunder ac- 
cumulated by the lofs of fo many of their compa- 
nions, and*the devaftation of fo confidcrablc a part 
of the world. Confidering, I fay, the vaft army 
headed by this conqueror, whofe unwieldy .weight 
was almoft alone ftiflicient to wear down its 
ftrength, it will be far from excefs to fuppofe that 
one half was loft in the expedition. If this was 
the ftate of the victorious, and from the circum- 
ftanccs, it muft have been this at the leaft ; the van- 
quiflied mutt have had a much heavier lofs, as tlic 
greateft flaughtcr Ls always in the flight, and great 
carnage did in thofe times and countries ever at- 
tend the firft rage of conqueft. It will tlierefore 
be very rcafonablc to allpw on their account qs 
much as, added to the loflcs of the conqueror, may 
amount to a million of dcatlis, and then we fliall 
lee this conqueror, the oldeft we hav5 on the re- 
cords ot hiftory, (though, as we have obferved be- 
fore, the chronology of ihefc remote times is ex- 
tremely uncertain) opening the feene by a deftruc- 
tion of at leaft one million of his Ijiecics, unpro- 
ttoked but by his ambition, without any motives 
but pride, cruelty, and madr.cfs, and without any 

benefit 
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benefit to himfelf ; (for Juftin exprefsly tells us lie 
did not maintain his conquefts) but folely to make 
fo many peoplci in fo diftant countries, feel expe- 
rimentally, how fevere a fcourge Providence in- 
tends for the human race, when he gives one man 
the power over Aiany, and arms his naturally im- 
potent, and feeble rage, with the hands of mil- 
lions, who know no common principle of afHon, 
but a blind obedience to the palHons of their ruler. 

The next petfonage w'ho figures in the tragedies 
of this ancient theatre is Semiramis : for we have 
no particulars of Ninus, bht that he made im- 
menfe and rapid conquefts, which doubtlefs were 
not compaffed without the ufual carnage. We fee 
an army of above three millions employed by this 
martial queen in a v'ar againft the Indians. We 
fee the Indians arming a yet greater j and we be- 
hold a war continued with much fury, and with 
various fuccels. Tliis ends in the retreat of the 
queen, with fcarcc a third of the troops employed 
in the expedition ; an expedition, which at this 
rate muft have coft two millions of fouls on her 
part j and it is not unreafonable to judge that the 
country which was the feat of war, muft have been 
an equal fufferer. But I am content to dctraA 
from this, and to fuppofe that the Indians loft only 
half fo much, and then the account ftandsrthus : 
In this war alone, (for Semiramis had othef wars) 
in this, Angle reign, and in this one fpot of the 
globe, did three millions of fouls expire, with all 

C a * the 
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tlic liorritf and fliocking circumflanccs which at- 
tend nil wars, and in a quarrel, in whicli none of 
the luflertrs could Iiave the leaft rational concern. 

The Babylonian, Aflyrian, Median, and Perlian 
monarchies muft have poured out leas of blood in 
their formation, and in their dehruftion. The 
armies and fleets of Xerxes, their numbers, the 
glorious ftand made againft them, and the unfor- 
tunate event of all his mighty preparations, arc 
known to every body. In this expedition, drain- 
ing half Aha of its inhabitants, he led an army of 
about two millions to be flaughtered, and waited, 
by a thoufand fatal accidents, in the liimc place 
where his prcdecefltjrs had before by a limilar mad- 
confumed the* flower of fo many kingdoms, 
and wafted the force of fo extenlive an empire. It 
is a cheap calculation to fay, that the Perlian em- 
}>h*c in its v^irs, againft the Greeks, and Scythians, 
threw away at Jeaft four millions of its fubjects, to 
i.'iy nothing of itS'Othcr wars, and the loll’es fuf- 
t-iinr.d in them. I’liefc^wcre their lofles abroad *, 
hni- t])e war was brought home to them, firft by 
Agcfilin-., and aftcrw'ards, by Alexander. I ha%^c 
not, in this rcircat, the books neceflary to make 
very cx'K'f calculations j nor is it neceflary to give 
more than hints to one of your Lofdlhip’s evudi- 
daifj , Fou will rccollcfl his uninterrupted ferica 
offuccefs. You will run over his battles. You 

V- 

will call to mind the carnage which was made. 
You will give a glance of the whole, and you will 

agree 
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agi'ee with me ; tliat to form iliis Kero no lefs than 
twelve hundred thoufind lives rnuft liave been 
facrificed ; but no fooner had he fallen himfelf a 
facrificc. to his viecs, than a thoufand breaches 
were made for ruin to enter, and give the laft 
hand to this feene of mifery and deftruflion. His 
kingdom was rent and divided ; which ferved to 
employ the more dlftincl parts to tear each other 
to pieces, and bury the whole in blood aUd llaugh-* 
ter. The kings of Syria and of Kg\'pt, the kinj^s 
of Pergamus and Macedon, witlnmt inteniiiflion 
worried each other for above two hundred years j 
until at lail a ftrong povrer arifing in the well, 
milled in upon them and filenced their tumults, 
by involving all the contending parties in the fame 
dcftruclion. It is little to fay, that the contentions 
between the fijcccfl'ors of Alexander depopulated 
that-part of the world of at Jeaft two millions. 

The Itruggle between die Macedonians and 
Greeks, and before that, the disputes of the Greek 
•commonwealths among ^emfelvcs, for an unpro- 
fitable fuperiority, form one of the blootiieft fcencs 
in hiftpry. One is aftonilhed how fuch a fmall 
ipofcduld fumilli men fuflreient to lacrificc to the 
pitiful ambition of poflclling fii c 03 ’ fix thoul’and 
more acres, or two or three more \-ilIagc.s : yet to 
fee the acrimony and bitternefs with which tliis 
was difputcd between the Athenians and I^accdc- 
monians ; what armies cut oil’} what fleets funk, 
and burnt j what a number .bf cities lacked, and 

C ^ ' tlicir 
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their, inhabitants flaughtered, and captivcd j one 
would be induced to believe the decifion of the 
fate of mankind at leall, depended upon it ! But 
thefe difputes ended as all fuch ever have done, 
and ever will do ; in a real -weakiiefs-of all piirtie.s ; 
a momentary lhadow, and drea'n of power in 
fome one ; and the fubjeclion of allio the yoke of 
a llranger, who knows how to profit of their di- 
vifions, ^'his at leaft was the cafe of the Greeks ; 
and fure, from the earlicll; accounts of them, to 
their abforption into the Roman empire, we cannx>i; 
judge that their intchine divilions, and tlicir fo- 
reign wars, confumed lels than three millions of 
their inhabitants. 

What an Aceldama, what a field of blood .Sicily 
has been in ancient times, whilft the mode of it.s 
government was controverted between the repub- 
lican and tyrannical parties, and the polTeflion 
ftruggled for by the natives, the Greeks, the Car- 
thaginians, and the Romans, your Lordlhip will 
eafily recpllccf. You wiU remember the total de- 
ftruefion of fuch bodies as ,an army of 300,000 
men. You will find every page of its hiftofy dyed 
in blood, and blotted and confounded by tumults, 
rebellions, mafiacres, aflallinations, proferiptions, 
and a feries of horror beyond the hillorics perhaps 
of any other nation in the world : though the hif 
Juries of all nations are made up of fimilar mattcr- 
^ once more excufe myfelf in point of cxaclnefs 
for want of books. But I fhali eiumato the 
• ■ h'-’.^hicr.s 
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flaugliters in this ifland but at two millions ; which 
your Lordlhip will find much fliort of the reality. 

Let us pafs by the wars, and the confequences 
of them, which wafted Grecia-Magna, before the 
Roman pOM'er prevailed in that part of Italy. 
They are perhaps -exaggerjrted ; therefore I lliafl 
only rate them at one million. Let us haften to 
open that great fcenc which eftablifties the Roman 
empire, and forms the grand cataftro^he of the 
antient drama. This empire, whilft in its infancy, 
began by an effufion of human blood Icarcely cre- 
dible. The neighbouring little ftates teemed for 
new dcftruclion " the 'Sabines, the Samnites, the 
yEqui, the Volfci, the Hetrurians, were broken by 
a fcrics of flaughters which h&d no interruption, 
lor fome hundreds of years j flaughters which upon 
all fides confumed more than two millions of the 
tVTctchcd people. The Gauls rufhing into Italy 
about this time, added the totjl deftruftion of 
tlicir own armies to thofe of the antient inhabi- 
tants. In fliort, it were J)iardly polfible to conceive 
a more* horrid and bloody picture, if that tlie 
Punic wars that enfued foon after did not pre- 
licnt one, that far exceeds it. Here we find tliat 
dimax of devaftatioai, aaid ruin, which feeined to 
lhake the whole earth. The extent of this war 
v/hich vexed fo many, nations, and both elements, 
and the havock of the human fpccies caufed iif 
both, really aftoniflies beyond expreflion, when it 
is nakedly confidcred, and thofe mattery n hich are 
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apt to divert our attention from it, the char aclcif-, 
actions, and dcligns of the perfons concerned, are 
iiot taken into the account. Tliefe \A ars, I mean 
thofe called thePuniewars, could not ha\'e flood die 
human race in lei's than three ntillions of the Ipeclcs. 
And yet this forms but a part only, and a very 
fmall part, of the havotk caufed by tiie Roman 
ambition. I'he v/ar with Milhridates was very 
little Ids bh)ody ; that prince cut off at one jlrohe 
I 50,000 Romans by a malTaero. Tu that wav S') !’ i 
dcllroycd 300,000 men at Chcronca. He defca' . 
cd Mithridates’ army under Hoiilaus, and lievv 
300,000. This great and unfortunate prince loll 
another 300,000 before (y'ztcura. In tlic courle 
of the war he had innumerable otlicr lofl'cs ; anti 
having many intervals of fuccefs, he revenged 
them feverely. lie was at lalt totally overthrown ; 
and he crufhed to pieces tlic king of Armenia his 
ally by the greatnefs of his ruin. All who had 
connexions witli him fhared the fame fate. 'I'he 
mercilefs genius of Sylljt had its full fcopc ; and 
the ftrects of Athens were not the only ones which 
ran with blood, At.tliis period, the fword, glut- 
ted with foreign flaughter, turned its edge upon 
the bowels of the Roman republick itfclfj and 
prefented a feene of cruelties and treafons enough 
almqH^o obliterate the memory of all the external 
elevafrations. I intended, my I.ord, to have pro- 
ceeded in a fort of method in eltimating the num- 
bers of mankind cut ofl' iii thefc wars which we 
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have on record. But I am obliged to alter my 
delign. Such a tragical uniformity of huvock 
and murder would difguft your Lordlliip as much 
as it would me ; and I cdnfefs I already feel my 
eyes ake by keeping them fo long intent on fo 
bloody a profpeef. I lhall obferve little on tlic 
Servile, the Social, the Gallic, and Spanifii wars; 
nor upon thofe with Jugurtha, nor Antiochuc, 
nor many others equally important, 'And carried 
on with equal fury. The butcheries of Julius 
Caf ir alone, are calculatevi by fomehody elfe ; 
the numbers he hag been a means of dcllroying 
have been reckoned at l,2(X),()00. But to give 
your l.ordlliip an idea that may ferve as a ftand- 
ard, by which to mcafure, in fome degree, the 
others ; you will turn your eyes on Judea ; a very 
inconfiderablc ipot of the earth in itfclf, though 
ennobled by the lingular events which had their 
rife in that country. 

This fpot happened, it matters not here by 
what means, to becom^at fcveral times extremely 
populous, and to fupply men for flaughters fcarccly 
credible, if other well-known and wcil-attclled 
ones had not given them a colour. Tlie lirft fet- 
tling of the Jews here, 'was attended by an almoQ: 
entire extirpation of all the former ir.habitants. 
Their own civil wars, and thofe with their petty 
neighbours, confumedvaft multitudes almoft every 
year for fcveral centuries; and the irruptions of 
the hings of Babylon and Afl'yria made immenfe 
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ravages. Yet we have their hiftory but partially, 
in an indiftindt confufed manner ; fo that I ftiall 
only throw the firong point of light upon that 
part which coincides with Roman hiftory, and of 
that part only on the point of time when they re., 
ceived the great and final ftroke which made them 
no more a nation ; a ftroke which is allowed to 
have cut off little lefs 'than two millions of that 
people. I fey nothiilg of the loppings made from 
that ftock whilft it ftood j nor from the fuckers 
that grew out of the old root ever fincc. But if 
in this inconfiderable part of the globe, ftich a car- 
nage has been made in two or three Ihort reigns, 
and that this great carnage, great as it is, makes 
but a minute part of what the hiftorics of that 
people inform us they fuffered; what lhall wc 
judge of countries more extended, and which have 
waged wars by far more conlidcrablc ? 

Inftances of this fort compofe the uniform of 
hiftory. But tlicre have been periods when no 
lefs than univerfal deftrufljon to the race of man- 
kind feems to have been threatened. When the 
Goths, the Vandals, and the Huns poured into 
Gaul, Italy, Spain, Greece, and Africa, carrying 
deftru^ion before them as they advanced, and 
leaving horrid defarts eveiy where behind them. 
V/iJlum ubique Jilentiuin.,fecreti dalles j fumantid procul 
teQa\ nemo exploratoribus obvius^ is what Tacitus 
fades viiloriee. It is always fo j but was here 
emphatically fo. From the north proceeded the 
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Iwarms of Goths, Vandals, Huns, Oftrogoyhs, who 
ran towards the fouth into Africa itfelf, whiclx 
fudered as all to the north had done. About tlus 
time, anotlier torrent . of barbarians^ animated by 
the fame fury, and encouraged by the fame fuccefs, 
poured out of the fouth, and ravaged all to the 
north-caft and weft, to the remoteft parts of Perfia 
on one hand, and to the banks of the l4oirc «r 
further on the other j defttoying alJ the proud 
and curious monuments of human art, that not 
even the memory might feem to furvive of the 
former inhabitants. What lias been done fince, 
^nd what will continue to be done while the fame 
inducements to war continue, I fliall not dwell 
upon. I lhall only in one word mention the hor- 
rid effefts of bigotry and avarice, in the conqueft 
of Spanifti America ; a conqucfl on a low eftima- 
tion effefted by the murder of ten millions of the 
fpecies. I lhall draw to a concluflon of this part, 
by making a general calculation of the wliolc. I 
think I have aiflually mentioned above fhirty-lix 
millions. I h?ive not particularized luiy more. I 
don’t pretend to exaclnefs ; therefore, for the hike 
of a general view, I fhall lay together all thofe ac- 
tually liain in battles, or who have perllhed in a 
no lefs miferable manner by the other deftnicti\ e 
confequences of war from the beginning of the 
world to this day, in the four parts of it, at a 
thoufind times as much ; no exaggerated calcula- 
tion, allowing for time and extent. We have not 

perhaps 
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perhaps fpoke of the five-hundredth part ; I atn 
fure I ha\’e not of what is aftually afeertained in 
hiiton'; but how much of thefe butcheries are 
only expreffed in generals, what part of time hif- 
tory has never I'eached, and what vaft fpaces of 
tlie habitable globe it has not embraced, I need 
hot mention to your Lordftiip. I need not en- 
large on thofe torrents of filent and inglorious 
blood which have glutted the thirfty fands of 
Afric, or difcolourcd the polar fiiow, or fed the 
favage foretls of America for fo many ages of con- 
tinual war ; lhall I, to juftify my calculations from 
the charge of extravagance, add to the account 
thofe flcirmillies which happen in all wars, with- 
out being fingly of fbfficient dignity in milchief, 
to merit a place in hiftory, but which by their fre- 
quency compenCite for this comparative inno- 
cence fiiall 1 inflame the* account by thofe gene- 
ral mafl'tert’s v hich have devoured whole cities 
^nd nation?! ; thoic wafting pcftilenccs, thofe con- 
faming famines, and all thqfc furies that follow in 
the train of war ? I have no need to exaggerate ; 
and I hn^•e purpofely avoicleti a parade of elo- 
quence on this occafion. I Ihould del'pife it upon 
any occafion ; elfe in mentioning thefe flaughters, 
it is obvious how much the whole might be height, 
oned, by an afleciing defeription of the horrors 
that attend the wafting of kingdoms, and facking 
of cities. But I do not write to the \Tilgar, nor 
to that which o;ily governs the vulgar, their paf- 
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fiofis. I go upon a naked and moderate calcula- 
tion, juft enough, witliout a pedantical exatftncfs, 
to give, your Lordlhip fome feeling of the effects 
of political fociety. I charge the whole of thefc 
effefts on political fociety. I avow the charge, 
and I lhall prefently make it good to your Lord- 
fhip's fatisfaftion. The numbers I particularized 
are about thirty-fix millions. Befides thole killed 
in battles I have fomething, not half what the 
matter would have juftified, but fomething I have 
faid, concerning the conlbquences of war even 
more dreadful than that monftrous cai*nagc itfclf 
which lliocks our humanity, and almoft ftaggers 
our belief. So that allowing me in my exube- 
rance one way, for my deficiencies in the other, 
you will find me not unrealbnablc. I think the 
numbers of men now upon earth are computed 
at five hundred millions at the moft. Here the 
flaughter of mankind, on wliat you will call a 
fmall calculation, amounts to upwards of Icvcnty 
times the number of fouls this day on the globe, 
A point which may ^ruifli matter of reflebtion 
to one left inclined to draw confequcnces than 
your Lordlhip. 

I now come to Ihcw, that political fociety is 
juftly chargeable with much the greateft part of, 
this cicllrubtion of the fpecies. To give the faireft 
play to every lide of the queltion, I will own that 
there is a haugivtinefs, and ficrccneft in. human na- 
ture, wltieh will caufe innumerable', broils, place 
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niAi in what iituatlon you plcafe ; but o\i'iiIng 
this, I flill inlift in charging it to political regula* 
lions, that thcfe broils arc fo frequent, fp cruelj 
and attended witli conlequences fo deplorable. In 
a ftate of nature, it had been impollible to find 
a number of men, fufllcient for fuch flaughters, 
agreed in the lame bloody purpofe j or allowing 
that they might have come to fuch an agreement, 
(an impollible fuppolition) yet the means that 
fimple nature has fupplied them with, are by no 
means adequate to fuch an end ; many fcratchcs, 
many bruiles undoubtedly would be received upon 
all hands ; but only a few, a very few deaths. So* 
cicty, and politicks, which have given us thefe de- 
ftruiftive views, have given us alfo the means of 
fiitisfying them. From the earlieft dawnings of 
policy to this day, the invention of men has been 
lliarpening and improving the myftery of murder, 
from the firft rudq eftays of clubs and ftones, to 
the prcfcnt perfection ‘of gunnery, cannoneering, 
bombarding, mining, and '.^1 thefe Ipecics of arti- 
ficial, learned, and refined c’^uclty, in which we 
are now fo expert, and which make a principal 
part of what politicians have taught us to believe 
is our principal glory. 

How far mere nature would have carried us, 
we may judge by tjje example of thofc animals, 
who ft® follow her laws, and even of thole to 
w'lud& ftic has given difpofitions more fierce, and 
ariili more t^errible tliau ever fee intended w’e 
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filould ufe. It is an incynteftible truth, that there 
is, more havock m^de in one year by men, of men, 
than has been niadc by all the lions, tygers, pan- 
thers, ounces, leopards, hyenas, rhinocerofes, cle^ 
phants, bears, and wolves,' upon their fevcral fpc- 
cies, lince the beginning of the world ; though 
thefe agree ill enough with each other, and have 
a much greater proportion of rage and fury in 
their compofition than we have. But with re- 
Ipecl: to*yon, ye legillators, ye civilizers of man- 
kind ! ye Orpheufes, Mofefes, Minofes, Solons, 
Thelcufcs, Lycurgufes, Numas ! with relpeft to 
you be it fpoken, your regulations have done 
more mifehief in cold blood, than all the rage of 
the fierceft animals in their greatell terrors, or fu- 
ries, has ever done, or ever could do ! 

Thefe evils are not accidental. Whoever will 
take the pains to confider the nature of fociety, 
will find they refult direftly from its conftitution. 
For as fuhordinaiim, or in other words, the reci- 
procation of tyranny, and flaveiy, is re^uifite to 
fupport thefe focieties, ^ic intcrefir, the ambition, 
the malice, or the revenge, nay even the w'him 
and caprice of one ruling man among them, is 
enough to arm all the reft, without any piivate 
view's of their own, to the worft and blackcft pur- 
pofes ; ;md w'hat is At once lamentable, and ridi- 
culousj thefe w'retches engage under thofe banners 
with a fury greater tlian if they were animated by 
revenge for their own proper wrongs- 
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It is no Ids worth obf^rving, that this artificial 
divifion of mankind, into feparate focietics, is a 
perpetual fource in itfelf of hatred and dilTention 
among them. The names which diftinguifli them 
are enough to blow up hatred, and rage. Exa- 
mine hiilory j confult prefent experience ; and 
you will find, that far thO greater part of the 
quarrels between feveral nations, had fcarce any 
other oceftfion, than that thefe nations were dif- 
ferent combinations of people, and called by dif- 
ferent names ; to an Englilhman, the name of a 
Frenchman, a Spaniard, an Italian, much more a 
Turk, or a 'i artar, raife of courfe ideas of hatred, 
and contempt- If you would infpire this compa- 
triot of ours with pity or regard, for one of thefe; 
would you not hide that diftinction ? You would 
not pray him to compaflionate the poor French- 
man, or the unhappy German. Far from it ; you 
would fpeak of him as a foreigner ^ an accident to 
W'hich all are lia'ole. . You would reprefent him as 
a man ; one partaking with us of the fame com- 
mon nature, and fubjeA t^ the fame law. There 
is fomething fo averfe from our nature in thefe 
artificial political diflindions, that' we need no 
other trumjKt to kirallc us to war, and deftruc- 
(lon. But there is fometuing fo benign and heal- 
ing general voice of humanity, that inaugrc 

all our rcgulatioiv. to prevent it, the fimple name 
ofmaii applied properly, never fails to work a fa- 
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Tills natural unpremeditated efFeA of policy pA 
the unpoflcffcd paOions of mankindj^ .a^cars bn 
other occafions.. The very name of a politician, 
a ftatffinan, is ilire to caufc ’terror and hatred ; it 
has always conncAcd ■with it the ideas oftreachcry, 
cruelty, fraud and tyranny ; and thofe waiters wiio. 
have faithfully unveiled the myfteries of ftate-freC- 
mafonry , .have ever been -fedd in general detefta- 
tioii, for even knoiving fo perfectly a.ithepry fo 
deteftable. The cafe of Machiavel feems at firft 
fight fomething hard in that refpecl. He is obliged 
to bear the iniquities of thofe wrhofe maxims and 
rules of government he publillied. His fpecula- 
tion is more abhorred than their pradice. 

But if there were no othe? arguments againft 
artificial fociety than this I am going to mention, 
methinhs it ought to fall by this one oniv. All 
w riters on the fcicncc of policy are agreed, and' 
they agree with experience, that govenunents' 
muft frequently infringe the rules of juftice to fup- 
port thcmfclv'cs ; that truth muft give w'-ay*to dil- 
fiinulation ;■ Iiqncfty to/tonvcnicncc ; and hnma- 
nity ilfelf to the reigning int^dl. The wdiole of 
this myfter)'^ of iniquity is c£^^’thc rcaftin of ftale. 
It is a rcafon w'hich I own I cannot penetrate. 
What fort of a prbteftiba is this of the general 
right, that is mamXftt^^pd by infringing the rights 
of particulars ? What fort of juftice is this, ■which 
is inforetd by breaches of its own laws ? Thefc 
paradoxes I leave to -be f ih'ed by tlic able kffads 
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of legiflatofs and politicians. For part, I fay 
what a plain maa woirld lay on fuch an occafion. 
I can never beKeve,- ,that any inftitution agreeable' 
to nature, and proper for mankind, cotdd find it 
neceffary, or even expedient in any cafe whatfo- 
ever to do, what the bcft and worthieft Ijr&incfs 
of mankind warn us to avoid*- wonder,, 

that what is fet up in' oppofition.1^ the Hate of 
nature, Ifiould prefefve itfdf by trampling upon 
the law of nature. 

* To prove, that thefc fort of policed focicties are- 
a violation oflered to nature, and a conftraint 
upon the human .mind, it needs only to look upon, 
the fanguinary meafures, and inftruments of -vio- 
lence which are ev^ry where. ufed to fupport them.- 
Let us take a revi^ of the dungeons, whips, 
chains, racks, gibbets, with which every fociety is 
abundantly ftored, by which hundreds of viftims 
5^e annually offered up to fupport a dozen or t-w’^o 
i»i pride and niadnefs, and millions in an abje^ 
fervitude and dependence. . -There was a time, 
when I looked with a ]^r\'q;cntiai awe on thefc 
myftcrics of policy j but a^e, experience, and phi- 
loibphy have rent the veil j and I view this Ja?7c- 
tum fanBorum^ at Icaft, without any cnthuliallick 
admiration. I acknow’idge ind^d, the ntxelfity 
of fujjll^ proceeding in inllitutions y but I 
nm^^pve a \cry mean opinion of inllitutions 
wh(^rc ftich’ proceedings arc neceffary. . 

is .a misfortune, that ia no part of the globe 
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hatutal and natural religion ar<! Ctfbe found 
pure^ and free front, the ihixttlre of.j^Uiic^'ad^l'- 
teradons. Yet \ve have fai'ns by Provi- 

dence ideas, axioms, rules, of vrikt is pl^us, ju^ 
fair, hOncft, which no poUtical craft, nor leaned 
fophiftry, can entirely expel from onf .breails; By 
thefe wc judge, and ■»•€ cannot otherwife jti(%e of 
the fevcral attihcial modes of religion and fbeiety, 
and determine of them as they approach to, of 
recede from this ftandard. 

The fimpleft form of government is 
where all the inferior orbs of power are moved 
merely by the will of the Supreme, and all that 
are fubjecled to them, direfted in the fame man> 
ner, merely by the occafionSl 'WjU of the magif- 
trate. This form, as it is the moft fo it is 

infinitely the moft general. Scarce any part of the 
w'^orld is exempted from its power. And in thofe 
few places where men enjoy what they call liberty, 
it is continually in a tottering lituation, and makes 
greater and greater ftrides to that .gulph of def. 
potifm which at laft fvtkUows up'every fpedes of 
government. The manner of ruling being direct* 
cd merely by the will of the weakeft, and gene- 
rally the worfl: man in .the fbciety, becomes the 
moft fbolifti and capriduus thing, at the ftime time 
that it is the mpff'terrible and deftrudivo that 
vrell can be conceived. In a dcipotifm the prin- 
cipal perfon finds, that let the wTint, mifery, and 
indigence of his fubjeifts be w’hat they will,*' he 
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can yet poffefe abundantly of every thing, to gra*- 
tify his moh: infatiable wiflies. lie does more. 
He finds that thefe .gratifications iiicreafe in pro- 
portion to the wretchednefs and flavery of , his fub- 
jeds. Thus encouraged both by paflioh and in- 
tercft to trample on the. publick welfare, and by 
his ftation placed above both ftiame and fear^- Jjc 
proceeds to the moll horrid and fltcteking outrages 
upon mankind. Their perfons become victims of 
his fufpicions. The flighteft dilpleal'urc is death j 
and a dilagrceable afpeft is often as great a crime 
Iks high treafpn. In the court of Nero, a perfon 
of learning, of unqueftioned merit, and of unfuf- 
peeled loyalty, was put to death for no otJjcr lea- 
Ibn than that he »had a pedantick counti.-nsiicc 
which difpleafed tlie emperor. This very mtm- 
ller of mankind appeared in the beginning of his 
reign to be a perfon of virtue. Many of the 
greatcll tyrants^ on the records of hillory have be- 
gun their reigns in, the faircll manner: But the 
truth is, this unnatural power corrupts both the 
.heart and' the underllaSTkrhrig. And to- prevent 
-the Icall hope of amendment, a king is ever fui- 
rounded by a crowd of infamous flatterers, wlio 
'find their account in keeping him from the Icall 
light .of reafon, till all ii^as of I'eclitudc and juf- 
tice,' are utterly crafed from hh 'mind. .When 
.Alexander had in his fury inhumanly butchered 
*'bue of his’ bell friends and braveft captuid^ on 
the return of roafon he began to conceive an ho?- 

ror 
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Tor fuitable" ttt the guilt of fuch a murder,. U 
this jundure, his^t^'Undl came , to' iiis aihftance. 
But what did his cdtincil? found Jiim out a 
philofo^CT who gave him comfor t. And in what 
manner' didihis phdofopher cornfort him for the 
lols of fuch a ’mah» '^^d heal his confcicnce« &• 
grant with the, fmait of fuch. a crime ? You have , 
the matter at length in Plutarch. 'He tdld him-;. 
“ that let a fovereign do what he all hh eBions 
arc juji and la'iij'ul, becaufe they are hhJ* The 
jialaces of , all princes abound with fuch coii^ly 
philofophcrs. The confequence was fuch as might 
be expeded. He grew every day a monftcr more 
abaniloncd to unnatural luft,^ to debauchery, to‘ 
drunkenntfs, and to murderl And yet this 'W'^as 
originally a great man, of uncommon capacity, 
and a ftrong propenfity to virtue. But unbound^, 
cd power proceeds ftep by ftep, until it has eradi- 
cated every laudable principle. Tt Iras been re- 
marked, that there is no prince fo bad, whofc fa- 
vourites and minifters not worfe. There is 
hardly any prince without a favourite, by wbqim 
he is governed in as arbitrary a manner as he go- 
verns the wretches fubjeded to him. Here the 
tyranny is doubled. There are two courts, and 
two interefts ; both Yery different from the inte- 
refts of the people.,. The favourite knd'ws that 
the reg;ird of a tyrant is as unconftant and capri- 
cious as that' of a •woman; and concluding his 
time to be -Ihort, he makes hahe .to "fill up the 
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meafure of his iniquity, in rapine, in luxury, and 
in revenge. Every avenue to the throne is ihut 
up. He opprefics, and ruins the people, whilft he 
perfuades the prince, that thofe murmurs railed 
by his own opprcllion are the effefts of dUaffcAion 
to the prince’s government. Then is die natural 
violence of dcfpotlfm inflamed, Sind aggravated 
by hatred and revenge. 1 o deferve well of the 
flate is a crime againft the prince. To be popular, 
and to be a traitor, are coufldcred a^ fynonymous 
terms. Even virtue is dangerous, as ^ aipiring 
quality, that claims an efleem by itfelf, and inde- 
pendent of the countenance of the court. What 
has been laid of the chief, is true of the inferior 
officers of this fpectes of government ; each in his 
province exerdfing the fame tyranny, and grind- 
ing the people by an oppreflion, the more feverely 
felt, as it is near them, and cxerdied by bafe and 
fubordinatc perlibns. For the grols of the people i 
they are confldered’as a mere herd of cattle ; and 
really in a littJe time become^ no better ; all prin- 
ciple of honefl pride, aU ^»fc of the dignity ot 
their nature, is lolj in their flavery. I’lic day, 
fays Homer, vs'hich makes a man a llavc, takes 
away half his worth ; an# in f^cl,^ he lofcs every 
impulfe to adipn, but that low bafe quo of 
feart^^m this kind of governaaent human nature 
is^not only abufed, and infulted, but, it Is actually 
degraded and funk into a fpedes of brutali^;. The 
confideratton.of this made Mr. Locke fay, with 

great 
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^catjuftice, that ^gavcnaaent of .this 'kind Ws 
worfe thaa anarchy ; indeed it ij^fo abhorred, and 
deteffed by, all who live under ' that have ‘a 
niildef appearance, tlxat there is fcarce a rational 
man in Europe, that would' not prefer death to 
Aliatick ddfpotifm. Here then we have the ac- 
knowlifdgmcnt of a great philofopher, that an ir- 
.regular ftate of nature is preferable to fUch a go- 
vernment; we have the confeaat of all fenfible 
and generous men, who carry it yet furtlier, and 
avow that dcat^ iifelf is preferable ; and yet this 
fpecies of government, fo juftly condemned, and 
ib generally detefted, is what infinitely the greater 
.part of mankind groan under, .and have groaned 
under from the beginning* So that by furc and 
uridfetefted princijdes, the ^eateft part of the go- 
vernments on earth muftlie concluded .tyrannies, 
impoftures, violations of the natui'al' rights of 
mankind, and worfe than .,the*moft diforderly 
anarchies. How much othet'^ forms, .cscceed this, 
we lhall confider immediatdy. 

In all parts of the wotid, m»a1dnd, however 
idebafed, retains ftilithe fenfe of feelings tin: wxight 
of tyranny,, at la^- becomes infupportable ; but 
the remedy is not fo eafy 'j m general, the only re- 
medy by which they attempt to cure' the tyranny, 
•is to change the tyrant. ' ' This is, and always was 
the cafe for- the greater part. In fome countries 
however, were found men of more penetration ; 
who .difeovered, ** t&at to live by one marfs willy was: 

D 4 the 
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the eaufe pf- all mcr's mfery.” They therefore 
changed thdr former method, and affembiing the 
men in thdr fcveral fbdeties, the rnoft rcfpedablc 
for their underftanding and fortunes, they con- 
fided to them the charge of the public welfare. 
This originally formed what is called an arijlocrary. 
They hoped, it would be impolfible; that fuqh a 
number could ey^r join in any defign againfi: the 
general good; and they promifed themfdvcs a 
great deal of fccurity and happinefii, from the 
united counfels of fo many able and experienced 
perfons. But it is now found by abiindant expe- 
rience, that an ariiftocracy, and a defpoftpn, differ 
but in name ; and that a people, who are in ge- 
neral excluded from any (hare of the legiffatlve, 
are to all intents and purpofes, as much Haves, 
when twenty,, independent of them, govern, ns 
when bat one domineers. The tyraimy is ev’^en 
more felt, as cveiry individual of the noftlcs has the 
haughtinefs of a fullan ; the people arc more mi- 
lorablc, as they feem oh- the verge of liberty, from 
which they are for ever drUafred; this filb-icious 
idea Oi liberty, whilll it prefents a vain fliadow of 
hapjnncfs tp the fubjcfl, Urtdij faftcr tJic chains of 
his fubjeAion. VVIiat.i^.Jef^ undone, by the na- 
tural avarice jind pritle of thofc >vho are raifed 
above thgjfeyheifs, is compleated by their fufpicidhs, 
and |.|l|^p[read of Ipfing an authority, vhicli has 
no in the common utility of the nation. 

A Geaodi't or,a Venetian republick, is a concealed 
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dcfpotifviy where you find die fa^ic^ pride of the 
rulers, the fame fe»fe fijfcgecdoa of tife peoplcy' the 
£ime hloody,,maxims ' of a fufpkiou's policy. In 
one Tefpecl the arijUcracy is worfe than tlic daf- 
poti/m. A body ptiiilick, whtlft it retains- its au- 
thority, never .changes its maxims; a defpotijm^ 
which is this horrible to a fupreme degree, by 

the caprice natural to the keart of man, may, by 
the fame caprice othcrcrife exerted, be as lovely 
the next ; in a fuccelfion, it is poGible to meet 
■with fome good princes. If there have been 'Ii- 
berius’s, C-aligula’s, Nero’s, there have been like- 
wife the ferencr days of Vefpalian’s, Titus’s, Tra- 
jan’s, and Antonine’s; but a body politick is not 
influenced by caprice or -w'liim ; it proceeds in a 
regular manner ; its fucceffion is iaicnflblc ; and 
every man as he enters it, cither has, or loon at- 
tains the fpirit of the -whole body. Never wus it 
known, that an ariftocracy^ whicirwas haughty and 
tyrannical in one century, b^mc eafy and mild 
in the next. In effecT, the yoke of thi.s Ipccics of 
government is lb g-alling, that whenever the peo- 
ple have got the Idift p6wef, they have ^laken it 
oft' with the utmoft indignation, and eflahlinied 
a popular form. And when l hey hav^e not had 
ftrength enough to fiipport themlelvcs, they have 
thrown themfeves into the arms of dcfpoiifm, as 
the more eligible of the two evils. Tins latter 
was the cafe of Denmark, who fought a refuge 
from the oppretflion of its nobilit^S hi the Itrong 

bold 
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hold of ailjitrary power. Poland has at prefent 
the name of r^tiblick, and it is one ol the ari/io<- 
rraiick form ; but it is w5l knoum, that the little 
finger of this government, is heavier than the 
3oias of arbitrary power in hioft nations. The 
people are not only politically, but pcrfonally 
•haves, and treated with the utmoft indignity. 
The republick of Venice is fomewlvat more moder 
rate ; yet e\'en here, fo heavy is the arijiocratkk 
yoke, that the nobles have been obliged to ener. 
vate the Ipirit of their fubjccts by every fort of 
debauchery they have denied them the libA'ty 
of rcafon, and they have made them amends, by 
■what a bafe foul will think a more valuable liberty, 
by not only allowing, but encouraging them to 
corrupt themfelves in the moft fcandalous manner. 
They confider, their fiibjefts, as the farmer does 
the hog he keeps to feaft upon. He holds him fall; 
in his ftye, but allows him to w'aJlow as much as 
he plealcs in his bdoVed .filth and gluttony. So 
fcandaloufly debauched a people as that of Venice, 
is to be met wdth no where "Zie. High, low, men, 
women, /:lergy, arid laity J are all alike. The rul- 
ing nobility are no lei& afiaid of one anothdr, than 
they are^the people j“- andfor that rbafon, polir 
ticall^yflPhitc thdr owm body by the fiime effe-. 
mind^m^ry,. by which -they corrupt their fub- 
je<^< Tlitcy Jd’e impoverilhed by. every means 
can be invented ; and tiicy are kept. Ift a 
perpetual ttara’* by the horrors of a ftate-inquifi. 

tion j 
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tion } itere you ice a people dcpri’wed of all rafi* 
onal freedom, and tyrannized over by about two 
thoufiixd men j and yet this body of two thou* 
land, are lb hr from enjoying any liberty by the 
fubjeflion of the fell, that they arc in an infinitely 
feverer ftate.<!>f flaycry j they make thcmlclvcs the 
xnbft degenerate, and unhappy of .mankind, for 
no other purpofc than that they may the more 
elFefluaily contribute to the mifery of an wltolc 
nation. In Ihort, the regular and metliudieal pro- 
ceedings of an arijiocracy^ are more intolerable 
ths&i the very exceffes of a de/potifmy and in gene- 
ral, much further from any remedy. 

Thus, my Lord, we have purfued arljiocracy 
through its whole progrefe j we have feen the feeds, 
the growth, and the fruit. It could boaft none 
of the advantages of a defftoiifnii miferable as thofe 
advantages w'cre, and it was ovciioaded with an 
exuberance of mifehiefs, unknown even -to dc- 
fpotifm itfelf. In cfl’ecl, it is ho more than a di£> 
orderly tyranny. This form therefore could be 
little approved, even* in :^eculation, by thole who 
were capable of thinking, and could be Icfs borne 
in prance by any who were capable of feeling. 
However, fhe fruitful policy of man -was not yet 
exhaufted. He had yet another farthing-candlc 
to fupply the deficiencies of the fun. This was the 
third form, known by political writers under tlie 
name of dmecracy. Here the people tranfacled all 
public bufinefs, or the greata: part.of -it, in their 

own 
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own pci f. ms: their Jaws were made hy themfdves, 
and upon any failure of duty, thfcir officers were 
accountable to themfelvcs, and to them onlv. In 
all appearanre, they had lecured by this method 
the advantages of order and good government, 
without paying their liberty for the purchafe; 
Now, my Lord, we are come to the maftei -piece 
of.Grecian^refmement, and Roman folidity, a po'- 
pular government. The carlieft and moft cele- 
brated republick of this model, was that of Athens. 
It was conftruclcd by no lefs an artift, than the 
celebrated poet anti pliilofophcr, Solon^ But no 
fooner n'as this political vefiel launched . from the 
fcocks. than it overfet, even in the life-time of 
the builder. A tyranny immediately iupervened ; 
not by a foreign conqueft, nt)t by accident, but 
by the very nature and couftltution of a democracy. 
An artful man became popular, the people had 
power in their hands, and they devolved a confi- 
dertiWe diare of their* power upori their favourite; 
and the only ufc he made of this power, was to 
plunge thofc who gave it in'" a flavery. Accident 
reftored their liberty, and tlie fame good fortune 
produced men of uncommon alulitics and uncom- 
mon virtues amongft t}iem^ But thefc abilities 
were faffered to be of little fervice either to their 
poUcflbrs, or to the Ibitc. ;^!t)me ,of thefe men, for 
tvhofe fakes alone we read their hiftory, they ba- 
jiifhcd ; others they imprifoned ; and aH they 
treated uith various circumftances of tlie %ioft 
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fiiamcful ingratitude. Republicks have many 
things in the i^irit of abfolute monarchy, but none 
more than this j a fhining merit is ever Iiatcd dr 
fulpecled in a popular affembly, as well as in a 
court j and all fervices done the ftate, are looked 
upon as dangerous to the rulers, whether fultans 
or fenators. * The OJiracifia at Athens was built 
upon this principle. The giddy people, whom wc 
have now under confideration, being glated with 
fome llalhcs of fuccefs, which they owed to no- 
thing lefs than any merit of their own, began to 
tyrannize over their equals, who had affociated 
w'ith them for their common defence. With their 
prudence they renounced all appearance of jullice. 
They catered into w’ars rafli^y and wantonly. If 
they w'ere unfuccefsful, inllead of growing wiler 
by their misfortune, they threw the wliolc blame 
of their own mileonducl: on the miiiill'crs who 
had advifed, and the genends who had cor.Juaed 
thofc wars ; until by degrees they h.ad cut off all 
who could ferve them in their councils nr their 
battles. If at any tinjie thefe w^rs had an liap;)n'r 
ifliic, it was no lefs* difficult t.o deal wilii them 
«)n account of their pride and iiifolcnce. l''uiiou■^ 
in their , ad verfity, tyrannical in their fncccff s, a* 
commander had more trojjble to concert his de- 
fence before the people, than to plan the opera- 
tions of the campaign.’ It was not V[hcommon for 
a general, under the horrid dcfpotijnt of the R<y‘ 
man emperors, to be ill received in proportion to 

* the 
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the greatnefs of his fervices. Agncol| is a ftrong 
infiance of this. No man had done greater things, 
nor with more honeft ambition. Yet on his re- 
turn to court, he •vi'as obliged to enter Rome with 
all the fccrecy of a criminal. He went to the pa- 
lace, not like a victorious commander who had 
merited and might demand the gteathft rewards^ 
but like an offender who had come to fuppKcate a 
pardon fot his crimes. His reception was anfwcr- 
ablc : “ Brevt ofculo, ^ nulls firmorte excepius^ turba 
fervientium mm'ijhu c/1” Yet in that ■worft fea- 
Ibn of this worft of monarchical^ tyrannies, mo- 
defly, diferetion, and a coolnefs of temper, formed 
Ibmc kind of fecurity ev^n for the higheft merit. 
But at Atlicns, the niceft and beft ftudied beha- 
viour was not a fuificient guard for a man of great 
cajvacity. Some of their braveft commanders were 
obliged to fly their country, fome to enter into 
the for vice of its* enemies, rather than abide a po- 
pular determination on their conduft, left, as one 
of them laid, their giddincl's might make the 
people condemn ■where they meant to acquit j to 
tiirow' in- a black beau even when they intended 
a w^iiite one. 

The AthcuUns made a very rapid progrefs to 
the mplj^normous excelTes. The people under 
no foon gre^v dilTolute, luxurious, and ' 

moiis illirita iiiirur^ po(P, <*tjatn fub malis 
pmiHpihus inagnos viros, .So.!- to tiic of it. . 
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idle. They renounced all Ial)our, and began to 
fiibfift thcmielvcs from the publick revenues. They 
loft all concern for their conimon honour or fafety, 
and could bear no adylce that tended to reform 
them. At this time truth became offenfive to 
thole lords the people, and moft liighly dangerous 
to thefpeaker. The orators no. longer aftended 
the rojirum^ but to corrupt them further wkh the 
moft fulfome adulation, 'rhefe orators were Jill 
bribed by foreign princes on the one fide or the 
other. And befides its own parties, in this city 
there were. parties, and avowed ones too, for the 
Perfians, Spartans', and hlacedonians, fupported’ 
each of them by one or more demagogues pen- 
* fioned and bribed to this iniquitous fervice. The • 
people, forgetful of aU virtue and public Ijpirit, 
and intoxicated with the flatteries of their orators 
(thefc courtiers of republicks, and endowed with 
the diftingulfliing characlcrifticks of all other cour- 
tiers) this people, i fay, at laft arrived at thar 
pitch of niadnds, that they coolly and deliberately, 
by an exprefs law, made it capital for any man 
to propofc an applicition of the immenfe fums 
fquandcred in publick Ihowt-, even to the moft 
nccelTary purpoles of the ftate. AVhen you fee the 
people of this republick banifliing or murdering 
their beft and ablcft citizens, dilfipating the pub- 
lic trc.ifure wdth the moft fenfclefs extravagance, 
and (pending their whole time, as Ipeffators -or 
adors, in playing, fiddling, dancing and linging, 

. ’ does 
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does it not, my Ltffdj ftrikc ymir imagination 
with the image of a fort of a complex Nero ? Ami 
does it not ftrikc you with the greiater horror, 
■when you obferve, not one man only, but a whole 
city, grown drunk with pride and poiicr, run- 
ning with a rage of folly into the fame mean and 
feftfelefs debauchery and extravagance ? , BiMt if 
this people refembled Nero in t-heir extravagance, 
much more did they refemblc and even exceed 
him in cruelty and injuftice. In the time of Pe- 
ricles, one of the moft celebrated times in the hif- 
tory of that commonwealth, a King of JEgypt fent 
them a donation of corn. This they -Were mean 
enough to accept. And had the Egyptian prince 
intended the ruin of ^s city of wicked Bedlamites,^ 
he could not have taken a more effeclual method 
to do it, than by fucli an enfuaring largefs. The 
diftrlbution of this bounty cauled a quarrel j the 
majority fet on foot an enquiry into the title of 
the citizens j, and upon a vain pretence of illegiti- 
macy, newly and occafionally fet up, they de- 
prived of their lhare of the royal donation no lets 
thin five thoUfand of their own body. 'I’lioy 
went further ; they disfranciilfcd them j and hav- 
ing once begun villv an a6t of injuftice, tlicy 
could let no bounds to it. Not content with cut- 
ting them off from the rights, of citizens, they 
plundered thefe unfortunate wretches of ail their 
i^ftance j and- to crown this mafter-piece of vio- 
lence and tyranny,' they aflually fold every man 

of 
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bf the five thoufand as flaves in the public mar- 
ket. Obferve, my Lord, that thd; five thouiand 
we here ipeak of, were cut oflF frcmi a body of 
no more than nineteen thoufimd } for the entire 
number of citizens was no ^eater at that time. 

, Could the tyrant who wlflied the Roman people 
but one neck ; could the tyrant Caligtifii himfelf 
have done, nay, he could fcarcely wifh for a 
greater mifchief, than to have Cut ofi^, at one 
firoke, a fourth of Ids people } Or has the cruelty 
of that feries of fang^ine .tyrants, the Cfeiar*s, ever 
prcfented fuch a piece of flagrant and extenfive 
wickednefs ? The whole hiftory of this celebrated 
republick is but one tiflue of ralhnels, folly, in- 
^atitude, injuftice, tumult;^ violence, and ty- 
ranny, and indeed of every ipecies of wickednefs 
that can well be imagined. This was a city of 
wile men, in which a minifler could not exerdfe 
his functions j a warlike people, amongft whom 
a general did not dare cither to gain or lofe a bat- 
tle i a learned nation, in which a philofopher could 
not venture on a free enquiry. This was the city 
which baniihed Theudftocles, fiafved Ariflides, 
forced .into exile Miltiades, drove out Anaxagoras, 
and poifoned Socrates. Tins wjas a city which 
changed the fotm of its government wdth the moon ; 
eternal confpiracies, revolutions daily, /nothing 
fixed and eflablilhed. A republick, as an antient 
philofopher has obferved, is no one :^cies of go- 
vernment, but a magazine of every fpecics ; here 
Vox.. I. E you 
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you find every fort of it, and that in the vwft 
form. As there is a perpetual chai^, one rifing 
and the other falling, you have all .the . violence 
and wicked policyi by which a beginning power 
inu'ft "always acquire its ftrength, and ;ill th.ew’^eak- 
nefs by which fapng fi:ates are brought to a conw 
plete deftru£Hon. 

Rome has a more venerable afpe^ than Athens ; 
and ihe anidud;ed her affiiirs, fo far as related to 
the ruin and pppreflion of the great cfl. part of 
the world, with greater wifdom, and more uni- 
formity. But the domeftic ceconomy of thefe 
two Rates was nearly or a;ltogethcr the lame. An 
Internal diflention conftantly tore to pieces the 
bowels of the Rontan commonwwlth. You find 
the fame confufion, the lame fiaclions, wliich fub- 
filled at Athens, the. fame tumults, the fame re- 
volutions, and in fine, the fame flavery. If per- 
haps their fonper condition did not dderve that 
name altogether as'well. All other republicks were 
of the fiime chara^ler- Florence was a tranfeript 
of Athens. And the modern republicks, as they 
approach more or lels to the democratick form, 
partake more or lefs of the nature of thole which 
I have deferibed. 

We, are now at the dole of our,; review of tlie 
three fimple forms of artificial fociety, and we have 
Ihe^ thepi, however they may difiTer in name, 
fome flight circutnRances, to be all alike in 
TOcft ; indG^dljtobealltyraniues. Butfiippofewe 
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^ere kicUned to make the moft ample copfeffipDS ; 
let us concede Athens, Rome, Cartlu^, wd two 
or three more of the antieut, a^'many of the* 
modern cftesmonwealths^ to hiaVe been, or to be 
free aiid happy, and to owe their freedom and 
hapi^els to their political conilltution. .Tet al- 
lowing all thb, what defence does this |hake fojr 
artificial fociety in general, that theie inconfider- 
able fpots of the globe have for fome 2tort fpace 
of time flood as es.cq>tion3 to a charge fo gene- 
ral? But' when we call thefe governments free, 
or concede that their citizens were happier than 
thofe which lived under different forms, it is merely 
ex abnndanti. For we Ihould be greatly miftafcen, 
if we really thought that the in^ority of the people 
Which filled theie cities, enjoyed even that nomi- 
nal political freedom of which I have fpeken fo 
much already, in reality, they had no part of it. 
In Athens there were ufually from ten to thirty 
thoufand freemen : this was the utmoft. But the 
llavcs ufually amounted to four hundred thou- 
iand, and fometimes tp a grtsat many more. The 
freemen of Sparta and Rome were not more nu- 
merous in proportion to tUofe.whom they held in 
a flavery, even more tpridbk that the Athenian. 
Therefore ftatc the matter fairly : the free ftates 
never formed, though they were taj^m alfogether, 
the thoufiuidth part of the habitabte |^obe j the 
freemen in thefe ftates were never the twentietii 
part OEf the people, and the time they ^ubilfled is 
E a „ . ‘ fcarce 
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fcarce any thing in that imn^fe ocean of duration 
in which time -and davcry arc fb nearly commen- 
- furatc. Therefore call thefc free ftates, or popular 
governments, or what you plcafc ; when we con- 
lider thc majority of their, inhabitants, and regard 
the natural rights of manidnd, they mull: appear in 
reality and truth, no better than pitiful and, op> 
preflive oligarchies. 

Aftcl' fe fair an examen, wherein nothing has 
been exaggerated ; no tact produced which cannot 
be proved, and none which has been produced 
in any wife forced or ftrained, while thoufands 
have, for brevity, been omitted; after fo candid 
, a.difcuflion in all refpecis ; what Have fo paflive, 
w'hat bigot fo blind; what enthufiaft fo headlong, 
whai politician fo hardened, as-to ftand up in de- 
fence of a fyftcm calculated for a curfc to man- 
kind ? a curfc under which they fmart and groan 
to this hour, 'lyithout thoroughly knowing the 
nature of the difesfe, and wanting underftand- 
ing or courage to fupply the jremedy. 

T need not excufe myfelf to- your I.ordfhip, nor, 
I think, to any honeft man, for the zgal I have 
Ihewn in tliis caufe ; for it is an honest zeal, and 
in a good caufe. l.haye defended natural religion 
■ againft a confederacy of atlieitts and divines. I 
now j i ^ d for natural fociety againft politicians, 
-and-f^ natural reafon againft all tlirec. When 
• ^l^orld is in a- litter temper than it is at prefent 
-llo hear ti:yth, or when I iliall be more indifferent 

about 
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;U}Out its temper ; my thoughts may become more 
publick. Li the mean 'time,, let them rc^ie in. 
my own bofom, and in the‘b|»ibms o£ fuch men 
as are fit to be initiated in the fober myfterics of 
truth and reafon. My antagonifis have already 
done as much as I could defire. Parties in reli- 
gion and politicks make fufiicient difeoveries Con- 
cerning each other, to g^vc a fober man a proper 
caution againft them all. The monardiick, and 
ariftocratical, and popular partizans have been 
jointly laying their axes to the root of all govern- 
ment, and have in their turns proved each other 
abfurd and inconvenient. In vain you tell me that 
artificial government is good, but that I fall out . 
only witli the abufe. The thing ! the thing itfclf 
is the abufe ! Oblerve, my Lord, I pray you, 
that grand error upon which all artificial legifla- 
tlve power is founded. It was observed, that men 
had ungovernable pallions, which made it neccC- 
lary to guard againft the violehcc they might offer 
to each other. They appointed governors over 
them for this reafon ; JiSut "a worfe and more per- 
plexing difficulty arifes, how to be defended againlf 
the governors ? Quis cujiodiet 'ipfos cujiadcs? In vain 
they change from a Angle perfon to a few. Thcfe 
few have the paffions of the one, and t|iey unite 
to ftrengthen themfelves, and fecurc the gratifi- 
cation of their lawlefs paffions at the .e:^ence of 
the gendral good. In vain do we fly to the many. 
The cafe is worfe j their paffions arc lefii.under the 
E 3 government 
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government 6f reafon^they are augmented by the 
conta^on, and defended againft attacks by their 
multitude. • ^ • 

I have purpolcly avoided the mention of the 
mixed form of government, for reafons that will 
be very obvious to your Lordfhip. But my cau- 
tion can avail me but little. You will not fail tO 
urge it againft me in favour of political fociety. 
You wiirnot fail to Ihow how the errors of the 
feveral liniple modes are corrected by a mixtiye 
of all of them, and a proper balance of the feveral 
powers in fuch a ftate. I confefs, my Lord, that 
this has been long a darling miftake of my own ; 
tmd that of all the facHhees I have made to truth, 
this has been by far the greateft. When I confefs 
that i think this notion a miftake, I know to 
whom l am fpeaking, for I am fatisfied that rea- 
fons are like liquors, and there are fome of fuch 
a nature as none but ftrong heads can bear. There 
arc few with whom I can communicate fo freely 
as with Pope. But Pope cannot bear every truth, 
lie has a tiifaidity which hind ?rs the full exertioit 
of his faculties, almoft as efieftually as bigotry 
cramps thole of the general herd of mankind. 
But whoever is a genuine follower oftruth, keeps 
his eye feeady upon his guide, indifferent whidler 
hc.i^K provided that ftie is the leader. And, 
tt^^Prd, if it be properly confidered, it were in- 
Smtely better to remain poB'c/lid by the virboh 
legion of •'Vulgav nnftakcs. than to rejfe^ fbihc, 

und 
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and at the fatpe time to retain a fondnefs for 
others altogether as abfurd and irrational.' The 
fkft has at lead a coniidency,. that makes a man, 
however erroneoufly, uniform at leaft ; but the 
latter way of proceeding is fuch an ihconfiftent 
chimaera and jumble of philofbphy and vulgar pre- 
judice, that hardly any thing more ridiculous can 
be conceived. Let us therefore freely, and with- 
out fear or prejudice, examine this laft^tofilri* 
vance of policy. And without confidering how 
neiu' the quick our inftruments may come, let 
us fearch it to the bottom. 

Firft then, all men are agreed, that this junc- 
tion of regal, ariflocratick, and popular power,, 
mull form a very complex,* nice, and intricate 
machine, which being compofed of lucli a variety 
of parts, with fuch oppollte tendencies and move- 
ments, it mull be liable on every accident to be 
difordered. To fpcak without pietajphor, fucli a 
government mull be liable to»frequent cabals, tu- 
mults, and revolutions, from its very conftitu- 
tion. ' Thefe are undqubtedly as ill .effeAs, as can 
happen in a fociety ; for in fuch a cafe, the clofe- 
ncls acquired by community, inllead pf ferving 
for mutual defence, ferves only to increafe the 
danger. Sudh a lyllem is like a city, where trades 
that require conftant hfes arc mbch exerciled, 
where the houfes are biiilt of cdmlaiftible mate- 
rials, where they Hand extremely dofe. 

In the fecond place, the levcral conll^tuent parts 
• E 4 * having 
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having their difiinf): rights, and thefe many of 
them fo neccflary to be determined with cxacinefi, 
are yet fo indeterminate in their nature, that it 
becomes a new and confiaiit fource of debate and 
confufion. Hence it is, that whilft the bufihefs of 
government Ihould be carrying on, .the queftion 
is. Who has a right to exercife this or that func- 
tion of it, or what men have pow’^er to keep their 
offices rh any funAion ? Whiift this contcft con- 
tinues, and whilft the balance in any fort con- 
tinues, it has never any remiffion ; all manner of 
abufes and villanies in officers remain unpuniihed, 
the greateft frauds and robberies in the publick 
revenues are committed in defiance of juftice; and 
abufes grow, by time and impunity, into cuftoms; 
until they preferibe againft the laws, and grow too 
inveterate often to admit a cure, unlefs fuch as 
may be as bad as the difeafe. 

Thirdly, the feveral parts of this fjiecies of 
government, though united, preferve the fpirit 
which each form has feparatcly. Kings are am- 
bitious; tlie rtobility haugbit^" and the populace 
tumultuous and ungovernable. Each party, how- 
ever in appearance peaceable, carries on a dclign 
upon the others ; and it is oiling to this, that in 
all queftibns, whether concerning' foreign or do- 
mi^ick affairs, the whole generally turns more 
t^on fome party-matter than upon the nature of 
the thing itfelf ; whether fuch a ftep will diminifh 
or augment tj>e power of the crown, or how far 

the 
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the privileges of the fubje£l arc like to be extend- 
ed or reftrifted by it. And thele queftions are 
conftantly refolvcd, without any confidcration of 
the merits of the caulc, merely as the parties who 
uphold thele jan-ing interefls may cJiahcc to pre- 
vail ; and as^ they prevail, the balance is overfet, 
now upon one fide, now upon the other. The 
government is one day, arbitrary power in a fingle 
perfon j another, a juggling confederacy *\#?rtew 
tp cheat the prince and cnllave the people ; and 
the third, a f'ranticlf and unmanageable demo- 
cracy. The great inllrumcnt of all thefe changes, 
and what infules a peculiar venom into all of 
them, is party. It is of no confequence what the 
principles of any party, or udiat their pretenfions 
are 5 the fpirit which actuates all parties is the 
fame; the fpirit of ambition, of felf-intcreft, of 
oppreffion, and treachery. This fpirit entirely re- 
verfes all the principles which a l)cnevolent nature 
has erefted within us ; all honefty, all equal juf- 
tice, and even the ties of natural fodety^, the na- 
tural affeftions. In v word, my Lord, we have 
all /eetif and if any outward confiderations were 
worthy the lafiing concern of a wife man, we have 
fome of us feltj fiich oppreffion from party go- 
vernment as no other tyranny can parallel. Wc 
behold daily the moft important rights, rights 
upon which all the others depend, wc behold tliefe 
rights determined in the laft refort, without the 
leaft attention even to the appearance, or colour 

• * r 
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of juftico; W behold this without emotion, bc- 
eaufe we have grown up in the conftapt view of 
filch practices ; and we are not fiirpriled to hear 
a man requefted to be a kr.ive and a tniitor, with 
as much inditierence as if the moil ordinary fa* 
vour w'ere a(ked ; and W'e hear this requell rc- 
fufed, not becaufe it is a moil unjull and unrea* 
fonable deiirc, but that ^his worthy has already 
ftngagerdins injuftice to another. I’hefe and many 
more points I am far from fpreading to their full 
extent. You are fenfible that I do not put forth 
half my ftrength ; and you cannot be at a lofs for 
the reafon. A man is allowed fulllcient freedom 
of thought, provided he knows how to chufe his 
fubjecl properly. You may criticife freely upon 
the Chinefe conllitution, and obferve with as mucli 
fcverity as you pleafe upon the abfurd tricks, or 
deftruftive bigotry of the bonzees. But the fcenc 
is changed as yqu come homeward, and atheifm 
or treafon may be' the names given in Britain, 
to what would be reafon and truth if afferted of 
China. I lubmit to the condition, and thougli I 
have a notorious advantage before me, I wave the 
purfuit. For elfe, my Lord,, it is very obvious 
what a picture might be drawp of tJic cxcefies of 
party even in our own nation. I could flicw, tliat 
the fame faiEHon has in one reign promoted po- 
pular feditions, and in the next been a patron of 
tyranny ; 1 could i^ew, tliat they have all of tlicm 
betrayed the publick fiifety at all times, and have 

very 
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very frequently with equal perfidy made A market 
of their own caufe, and their own anbctateE> I 
could fliew how vehemently they have contended 
for names, and how filently they have palTed over 
things of the lali importance. . I cOuld de- 
monlhrate, that they have had the opportunity of 
doing all this mifehief, nay, that' they themfelvcs 
had their origin and growth from that complex 
form of government, which we are wifdijr*^feught 
to look upon as fo great a blelfing. Revolve, my 
Lord, our hiftory from the conqueft. We fcarce 
ever had a prince, who by fraud, or violence, had 
not made fome infringement on the confiitution. 
We fcarce ever had a parliament which knew, 
when it attempted to fet linfits to the royal au- 
thority, how to fet limits to its own. Evils we 
have had continually calling for reformation, and 
reformations more grievous than any evils. Gur 
boafted liberty fometimes trodd^ down, fomc- 
times giddily fet up, and ever*prccarioufly fluftu- 
ating and unfettled ; it has been only kept alive 
by the blafts of contiiiual frauds, wars and confpi- 
racies. In no country in Europe has the fcafTold 
fo often blulhed with the blood of its nobility. 
Confifcations,baniflmients, attainders, executions, 
make a large part of the hiftory of fuch of our 
families as are not utterly extinguilhed by them. 
Formerly indeed tilings had a more ferot^ous ap- 
pearance than they have at this day. In thefe 
early and unrefined agM, the jarring .parts of a 

certain 
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certain chaotic conftitution fupported their fcveral 
pretenfions by the fword. Experience and policy 
have ilnce taught otiicr methods. 

Res vero nunc agitur ienui pulmcne rubeta. 

But how far corruption, veiiaKty, the contempt of 
‘ honour, the oblivion of all duly to our country, 
anoEKc’inoft abandoned public proftitution, arc 
preferable to the more glaring and violent c Hefts 
of faftion, I will not prefume to determine. Sure 
I am that they are very great evils. 

I have done with the forms of government. 
During the courfe of my enquiry you may have 
obferved a very material difference between my 
manner of reafoning and that which is in ufe 
amongfl the abettors of artificial fociety. They 
form their plans upon what feems moft eligible to 
their imaginations, for the ordering of mankind. 
I difeover the millakes in thofe plans, from the 
real known confequences which have rcfultcd from 
them. They Jhave inlifted* reafon to fight againft 
itfelf, and employ its whole force to prove that 
it is an iniiifficient guide to them, in the conduft 
of their lives. But uqhappily for us, in propor- 
tion as we have deviated from the plain rule of 
our n^re, and turned our reafon againft itfelf, 
in j^iPproportion have we increafed the follies 
miferies of mankind. The ntore deeply we 
penetrate into the labyrinth of art, the further* we 

find 
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find ourfelvcs from thofe ends for which we en- 
tered it. This has happened in aimpll every fpo- 
cies of artificial Ibcicty, and in all times. We 
found, or wc thought we found, an inconvenience 
in having every man the judge of his own caufe. 
Therefore judges were fet up, at firft v'ith difcrc- 
tionary powers. But it was foon found a hiilib> 
rablc llavery to have* our lives and properties pre- 
carious, and hanging upon the arbitrary., ifli- 
nation of any one man, or fet of men. Wc flew 
to laws as a remedy for this evil. By thefe we 
perfuaded ourfelvcs wd** might know with fomc 
certainty upon what ground we ftood* But lo ! 
differences arofe upon the fenfe and interpretation 
of thefe laws. Thus wc were brought back to our 
old Incertitude. New laws were made to expound 
the old ; and new difliculties arofe upon the new 
laws 5 as words multiplied, opportunities of cavil- 
ling upon them multiplied alfb.^ ' Then recourfe 
was had to notes, comments, .glofles, .reports, re- 
fponfa prudenlum, learned readihgs; eagle flood 
againfl eagle : authority was fet up againfl autho- 
rity. Some were allured by the modern, others 
reverenced the antient. The new were more en- 
lightened the old were more Venerable. Some 
adopted the comment, 'Others ftuck ■to the text. 
The confulion increafed, the mill thickened, until 
it could be difeovered no longer what was allowed 
or forbidden, what things were ir> property, and 
what common. In this uncertainty, (uncertain 

* * even 
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even to the profeffors, an Egyptian darknefs tt# 
the reft of mankind) the contending parties felt 
themfelvcs more effeftually ruined by the delay 
than they could have been by the injuftice of any 
decifton. Our inheritances are become a prize 
for dHputation ; and difputes and litigations are 
become an inheritance! 

The profclTors of artificial law have always 
waHfc*iWiand in hand with the profelTors of artifi- 
cial theology. As their end, in confounding the 
reaibn of man, and abridging his natural freedom* 
is exaftly the fame, they have adjufted the means 
to that end in a way entirely limilar. The divine 
thunders out his anathemas with more noife and 
terror againfi the breach of one of liis pofitive in* 
ftitutions, or the negleft of fome of his trivial 
forms, than againft the negleft or breach of thofc 
duties and commandments of natural religion, 
which by thefe forms and infHtutions he pretends 
to enforce. The lawyer has his forms, and his 
pofitive inftitutions too, and he adheres to them 
with a veneration altogether as religious. The 
worft caufe cannot be fo prejudicial to the litigant, 
as his advocate’s or attorney’s ignorance or ne- 
gleO: of thefe forms. , A law-fuit is like an ill- 
manag^ dilpute, in which the firft objedl is foon 
out of fight, and the parties end upon a matter 
•w|kpUy foreigtt to that on which they began. In 
irfaw-fuit the* queftion is, who has a right to a 
certain hpufe or farin ? And this queftion is daily 

' determined. 
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determined, not upon tlie evidences of the right, 
but upon the obfervance or neglcA of fome forms 
of ■w'ords in ufe with the gentlemen of the robe, 
about which there is even amongft themfelvcs 
fuch a difagreement, that the inoft experienced 
veterans in the profelfion can never be pofitivcly 
alTured that they are not miftaken. 

Let us expoftulate with thefe learned fages', thefe 
priefts of the facred temple of juftice. c 'U’C 
judges of our own property ? By no means. You 
then, who are initiated into the myfterics of the 
blindfold goddefs, inform me whether I have a 
right to eat the bread I have earned by the hazard 
of my life, or 'the fweat of my brow ? The grave 
doctor anl'wers me in the affirmative. The reve- 
rend ferjeant re])lies in the negative ; tlie learned 
barrifter rcafons upon one fide and upon the other, 
and concludes nothing. What lhall I do? An 
antagonift ftarts up and preffes me hard. I enter 
the iield, and retain thefe three perfons to defend 
my caufe. My caufc, which two fanners from 
the plough could hav^ decided in half an hour, 
takes the court tw'enty years. I am however at 
the end of my labour, and have in reward for all 
my toil and vexation, a judgment in my favour. 
But hold — ^a fagacious commander, in the adv’cr- 
fary’s army, has found a flaw in the proceeding. 
My triumph is turned into mourning. I have 
ufed infiead of and^ or fome mifiake, fmall in 
appeatance, but dreadful in its coiifequences, and 

* 'have 
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have the whole of my fucceis quaflied in a writ of 
error. I remove my fuit ; I fhift from court to 
court ; I fly from equity to law, and from law to 
equity ; equal uncertainty attends me every where; 
and a miflake in which 1 had no ihare, decides at 
once upon my liljerty and property,' fending me 
from the court to a prifon, and adjudging my fa- 
mily to beggary and famine. I am innocent, gen- 
tl?lftsaB>of the darknefs and uncertainty of your 
fcience. I never darkened it with abfurd and 
contradiftory notions, nor confounded it with 
chicane and fophillry. You have excluded me 
from any fliare in the condufr of my own caufej 
the fcience was too deep for me i I acknowledged 
it ; but it was too deep even for yourfelves ; you 
have made the way fo intricate, that you are 
yourfelves loft in itj you err, and you punillx me 
for your errors. 

The delay of the law is, your Lordfliip will tell 
me, a trite topic, .and w'hich of its abufes have 
not been too fever ely felt not to be complained of? 
A man’s property is to ferve for the purpofes of 
his fupport ; and therefore to delay a determina- 
tion concerning that, is the worft injuftice, bccaule 
it cuts off the very end and purpofe for which I 
applied to the judic^ure for relief. Quite con- 
trary in cafe of a man’s Kfe, there the determina- 
tion'^n hardly' be too much protraded. Miftakes 
Ij^is cafe are as often f^en into as in any other, 

and 
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•^d if the judgment is fudden, the are 

?thc moft irretrievable of all others. Of tlj^the 
.gentlemen of the robe are. themfelvcs fchfible, and 
they have brou^t it into a maxim. f)e tmrte hth 
minis jiuUn ejl cu)i6tatio longa^ But what couhl 
have induced them to rcyerle the ruks, and to 
, contradid: that reafon which di<dated them, I am 
utterly unable to guefe. A point concerning pro- 
perty, whidh ouglrt, .for the reafons I 74.i§.^:i.cn- 
tioned, to be iiK>ft ipcetlily -decided, frequently ex~ 
. ereifes the wit of fuccefllons of lawyers, for many 
generations. M.ulta virum velvcns durando Jaatlx 
vincit. But the queftion concerning a mw’s life, 
(that great queftion in wliich no dday ought to 
be counted tedious, is common^ determined in 
. twenty-four hours at the utmoft. It is not to be 
wondered at, that injufticc and abfurdity ihould 
be infeparablc companions. 

Aik of politicians the end for Which laws were 
originally defigned.; and they wirf anfWer, that the 
. law's w'cre defigned as a protection for the poor and 
weak, againft the. opprcfllou of the rich and pow'- 
, erfuL -But furcly no pret^e can be fo ridicu- 
lous'; a man might as.w'dl tell me hcb:ts taken off 
my load, becaufe he has changed the burthen. If 
"the poor man is not able fo fupport his ftait, ac- 
cording to the vexatious and expenfive jnanner 
eftabliihed in civilised countries, has notslSie rich 
.as. great an advantage over him as .the^ong has 

Vou I. . F . . . , over 
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6vcr the weak in a flate of nattixc? But we will 
not place the ftate of nature, which is the reign of 
Cod, in competition with poUticai fociety, which 
is the abfurd ufurpation of man. In a Aate of na< 
turc, it is true^ that a man of fuperior force may 
• beat or rob me j but then it is true, that I am at 
full liberty to defend myfelf, or make reprifal by 
furprize or by cunning, or by any other way in 
may be fuperior to him. But in political 
Ipciety, a rich man may rob me in another way. 
I cannot -defend myfelf j for money is the only 
weapon with which we are allowed to fight. And 
if I attempt to avenge myfelf, the whole force of 
that ibciety is ready to complete my ruin. 

A good parfon once. laid, that where myftery 
begins, religion ends. Cannot I fey, as truly at 
Icaft, of human laws, that where myftery begins, 
juftice ends ? It is hard to fay, whether the doftors 
of law or divii\ity have made the greater advances 
in the lucrative bufinefs of myftery. The lawyers, 
as well as the theologians, have erefted another 
reafon befides natural rep'pti j and the refult has 
been, another juftice befides natural juftice, Tliey 
have fo bewildered. the world apcl thcmfcives in 
unmeaning forms and. cefempnics, and fb .pcrplex- 
. ed the plaineft matters >^th mctaphyfical jargon, 

, that itvtJ^nies the higheft danger to a man put of 
. ^i^urofefii^, to ihake the leaft ftep without 
|jbeir adme Mid aflifhnce. hy confining to . 

; jr4henifelYes ti^^knoiyledge of the foundation of all 
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mens Utcs and' proper ties, they have reduced aH 
mankind into the moft abjeft- s^d ferviltf depen* 

■ dence. We are tehaiits at the-V/Sll of -thefe gen- 
tlemen for every thing; and a -metaphyfical quibble 
■is to decide whether the greSteft villain breathhag 
lhall meet his deferts, or ^atpe -with impunity, or 
whether the belt -man in the Ibciety lhall not' -be 
reduced to the loweft and moft defpicable colla- 
tion it ^^rds. In a Word, my Lord, tii6'’injuf- 
tice, dday, puerility, felfe refinement, and affefted 
myftery of the law are fuch, ’ that many who live 
under it come to admire and envy the expedition, 
limplicity, and cquaSity of arbitrary judgments. 
I need iiifift the Ids on tliis article to your Lord- 
Ihip, as you have frequently ’lamented the mife- 
ries derived to us from artificial law, and your 
candour is the more to be admired and applauded 
in this, as your Lordlhip^s noWc houlc has derived 
its wealth and its honours from that profeillon. 

Before we finilh our examihation of artificial 
fociety, I fliall lead your Lordlhip into a clofer 
confideration of the relations which it gives birth 
to, and the benefits, if luch they are, which refult 
from thefe relations. The moft obvious divifioii 
of fociety is into rich and poor ; and it is no lets 
obvious, that the number' of the forrper bear a 
great dilproportion to thofe of the lattd!':i The. 
whole bufinefs of the poor is to adminifteT to the 
idlenefr, folly, and luxury of the rich ; and that 
of the rich, in return, is to find the ^eft metl^s 

F a of 
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of confinnlng the flavery and -.iaqrefifiil^the bu^ 
thens of the poor. In a fbate of nature, it is an 
invariable law, that a man’s acquiiitions are in 
propordon to his labours^ In a flate of artificial 
fociety, it is a law as conftaint invariable, 

that thofc who labour moft, enjoys the feweft 
things ; and that diofe who- labour not at all, have 
the greateft number of enjoyments. A conlHtu- 
tion tJf things this, firan^ and ridiculous beyond 
exprellion. We fcarce believe a thing when we 
are told it, which we adtually fee before our eyes 
eyery day without being in the leaft iiirprized. 1 
that there are in Grcat«Britain upwards 
of an hundred thoufand people employed in lead, 
tin, iron, copper, &nd coal mines; thefe unhappy 
wretches fcarce ever fee the light of the fun ; they 
are buried in the bowels of the earth ; there they 
yirork at a fev^e and difmal ta&, without the leall 
profpe^t of be^pg delivered from it ; they fubfift 
upon the . coarlefif and worft fort of fare; they 
have their health miferably impaired, and their 
lives cut fliort, by bein^^ perpetuaUy confined in 
the clofe vapour of th<^ malignant minerals. An 
hundred thou&nd more at leall are tortured wkh- 
out remiilion by., tl« ■fbffocating fmoak, intenfe 
lires^ and conAant drudgery necelTary in refining 
and the products of thofe mines. If 

any4|||^ infoxmed.us that two hundred tlioufitnd 
innocent per&ns were condeu^d to fo iptolerable 
!ihivery, Jjow AK>uld we pity the unhappy fufferers, 

and 
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and would our juft indignation 

againft thofe who in£ii£l^ fo opiel and |gBomi> 
nious a piinilhment ? This is an iidlance, I could 
.npt 'wifh a ftronger, of the numberlcfs things 
which we pais by in thdr common drds, yet 
which ihock us when they are nakedly re^eftnt' 
ed. But this number, confiderable as it is, and 
the flavery, with all' its bafenels ' and horrour, 
which we have at home, is nothing to what the 
reft of. the world affords of the ftime nature. MU< 
lions daily bathed in the poifoitous damps and de« 
ftru^ve effluvia of lead, ftlver, copper, and arfe- 
nic. To fay nothmg of thoft other employments, 
thofc ftations of wretchedneis and contempt, in 
which civil fociety has placed •the numerous iv^ans 
perdut of her army. Would any rational man 
fubmit to one of the moll tolerable of thefe drud.^ 
geries, for all the artificial enjoyments which po- 
licy has made to refult from the)g[i ? By no means. 
And yet need I fuggeft to your Loidihip, that 
thofe who find the means, and thofe who arrive 
at the end, are not all the flme.pcribns. On 
confidcring the ftrange tmd unaccountable fancies 
and contrivances of artificial rcafon, I have fomc- 
where called this earth die bedlam of our lyftcm. 
Looking now upon the effedis of fomc of thofe 
fiindes,' may we not with equal ruafbn cajl it like- 
wife the Newgate and the Bridewell of the uni- 
verfe ? . Indeed the Windnefi of one part of man- 
kind co-Dperadng wj^h fhe firenzy and^ villainy of 

F 3 * "^the 
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tho other, has been the real buQder.of this refpee- 
table febrick of political fociety : and as the blind- 
nefs of mankind has cauied their flaveryv in return- 
their ftate of flavery ip made a.pretence>for conti-, 
nuing, than in a date of blindnefs for the poli- 
tician will tell you gravely, that their life of fervi- 
inide difqualifies the' greater part of the race of 
man for a fear-ch of truth, and fupplies them with 
no other than mean and infuficient ideas. . This 
is but too true ; and this is one of the- reafons for 
which I blame fuch inilitudons.. 

In a mifcty of this Ibrt, admitting fome few le- 
nities, and thole too but a few, nine parts in ten 
of the whole race of mankind drudge through 
life. It may be urged perhaps, in palliation of 
this, that, at leaft, the rich few find a confiderable 
and real benefit from the wTetcliednefs- of tlie 
many. But is this fo in faff ? Let us examine the 
point with a little, more attention. For this pur- 
pole the rich in all Societies may be thrown into 
two dalles. The firll is of thofc who arc power- 
ful as v/ell as rich, and eonducl the operations of 
the vaft political machine. The other is of thole 
w ho employ their riches wholly in the aequilition 
of picafurc. As to the firlf fort, their continual 
care, and anxiety, ihdr toillbme d^ys, and lleep», 
lefs mghts, are next to proverbial. Theic circum- 
ifancestare fuffideut alriioft to level their condition 
to ihat of .tlie uniiappy majority j but there are 
guthcr circumfiances wldch pla<fc .them . in a? far, 
, ' " ' . ' - lower 
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lowci* condition. Not only tbeir underilan^ings 
labour continually, which is the fevcrcft labour^ 
but their hearts are torn by 'the worft, moll 
troublcfome, and u\|(atiableof all pailions, by ava- 
rice, by ambition, by fear and jealoufy. No part 
of the mind has reft. Power gradually extirpates 
from the miAd every humane and gentle virtue. 
Pity, benevolence, friendlhip, . are things alm<^ 
unknown in high ftatibns. Vera aniidtia rarijjime 
inveniuntur in Us qui in bonoribus reque publica ver-> 
fantur, lays Cicero. And indeed, courts arc the 
fchools where cruelty, pride, dillimulation and 
treachery are ftudied land taught in tlie molt vi- 
cious perfedion. This is a point fo dear and ac- 
knowledged, that if it did not make a neceftary 
part of my fubjed, I ftiould pals it by entirely- 
And this has hindered me from drawing at full 
length, and in the moft ftriking colours, this 
Ihocking pidure of the degenera<^ and WTetched- 
nefs of human nature, in that, part which is vul- 
garly thought its happieft and moft atiiiable ftate. 
You know from what^originals I could copy fuch 
pidures. Happy are they wdib know enough of 
them to know the little falue of the pofleflbrs of 
ftich things, and pf all that they poflefs; and 
happy they who have been liiatchcd from that 
poll of danger wliich th^ occupy, with the re- 
mains Of their virtue ; lofi pf honours, wealth, 
titles, and even die lo6 of .one’s country, is no- 
thing in balance with fo grpat an adv-antage, 

F 4 ‘ •''■i.et 
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Let ir. now view the other fpedcs of the rich, 
fhofc who devote their time and forttlnes to idle- 
ntfs and pleafure. How much happier are they? 
'{'he pleal'urcs which are agreeable to nature arc' 
w'iihiti the reach of all, and therefore canlform no 
diftinflion in favour of the rich. ITie plcafures 
•wdiich art forces up arc fddom finccre, and never 
iathfying.. What is worfe, this conftant applica* 
fion to pleafure takes aWay from the enjoyment, 
or rather turns it into the nature of a very bur- 
theiifomc and laborious bu^ncfs. It has confe- 
<}uenccs much more fatal. It produces a weak 
valetudinary ftate. of body, attended by all thofe 
horrid diforders, and yet more horrid methods of 
turc, which are the rdult of luxury on one hand, 
ind the weak and ridiculous efforts of human art 
on the otirer. The pleafurcs of fuch men arc 
icarcely felt as^plcrcfttfcs } at the fame time that 
they bring oft j^lfts and difcafcs, which arc felt 
but too feverely, * The mind has its Iliarc * of 
the misfortune j it gtows- lazy and enervate, un- 
w i'ling and unable to fearcu for truth, and utterly 
umapable of kno-W'ing, much Icfs of relifhing real 
{lapptnc-fs. 'I'hc poor by their cxcellive lAbour,. 
and tlic rich l>y their^^dl'mous Uixury, ax-e fet 
Mj>ona|l^el> and rendered equally ignorant of any 
kneyPedge wliich might conduce to their happi^ 
aid's. Adtfmal view of the Interior of all civil 
fpeiety. The lower part broken and ground 
down bv f he moft crud oppreffion ^ and the rich 
'' ' ' by 
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by their artificial method of life bringing worfe 
evils on thcmlchres, than their tyranny could pof- 
fibly inflicf on thofe bdow them. Very difiStrcnt 
is the proTped; of the natural ilate. Bere there arc 
no wants which nature giveSy-and in thb Hate 
men can be ienfible of no other wants, which are 
not to be fttpplied by a very moderate degree of 
labour ; therefore there is no llavery. Neither is 
there any luxury, becsuife no fingle man can inp> 
ply the materials of it. i.ife is fimple, and thcrc> 
tore it is happy. 

I am confeious, my Lord, that your politician 
will urge in his d^ence, that this unequal ftate is 
highly ufeful. That without dooming fome part 
of mankind to extraordinary toil, the arts which 
cultivate life could not be exercifed. But I de- 
mand of this politician, how Aich arts came to be 
ncceffary? He anfwcrs, that civil fociefy could 
not well cxift without them, that thefe ai t • 
are neceflTaf}' to civil fociety, and civil fociety ne- 
ceffiu-y again to thefe arts. Thus running in a 
circle, without modc^y, and without end, and 
making one error and extravagance an excufc for 
the oilier. My fentiments about thefe ^arts ajul 
their caufe, I have often difeourfed witli'my friend- 
at large. Pope has exprefled them in good vcric, 
w here he talks witli fo much force of reafon and 
elegance of language in praife of the ftate of na- 
ture 
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^hcn was not prides nor arts that pride to aid, 

Man walk'd with! beaJi,johtt4enant cf the Jhadc. 

On the whole, my Lord, if political fodety, in 
whatever form, has fiill made the many the pro> 
perty of the few ; if it has introduced labours un- 
necelfary, vices and difeafes unknown, and plea- 
fures incompatible with nature ; if in all countries 
it abridges the lives of millions, and renders thofe 
of millions more utterly abjed and miferable, lhall 
we ftill worlhip fo deftruclive an idol, and daily 
lacriiice to it our health, our liberty, and our 
peace ? Or IhaU wc pafe by this mondrous heap 
of abfurd notions, and abominable pradices, think- 
ing we have fufficiently di&harged our duty in ex- 
pofing the trifling cheats, and ridiculous juggles 
of a few mad, deliguing, or ambitious priefts? 
Alas! niy Lord, wc labour under a mortal con- 
fumption, whilft we are lb anxious about the cure 
of a fore finger. Eor has not this leviathan oi 
civil power overflowed the earth with a de- 
luge of blood, as if he were made to difporl and 
play therein? We hav^>ibewn, tliat political fo- 
cicty, on a moderate calculation, has been the 
means of murdering Icvcral times the number of 
inhabitants now upon the earth, during its ihort 
exiftence, not upwards of four thoufand years in 
any accounts to be depended on. But we have 
faid nothing of the other, and pei'haps as bad con 

. j. fequcnce 
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fequence of thcfe wars, which . have .filled 
feas of blood, and reduced fo many niillidhsrto a 
mercilefs ilavcry. But Ihefe are only the ceirdno- 
nics performed in the porch of the political t^> 
pie. Much more horrid ones arc feen as you enter 
it. The feveral fpecies of government vie with 
each other in the abfurdity of their conftitu-' 
tions, and the bppreflion which they make, their 
fubjedls endure. Take them under what form 
you pleafe, they are in effed: but a delpotifm, 
and they fall, both in effeft and appearance too, 
after a very fliort period, ii^ that cruel and de- 
teftable fpecics of tyranny ; which I rather call it, 
becaufe we have been educated under another 
'form, than that this is of wqrfe confequences to 
mankind. For the free governments^ for thc' 
point of their fpacc, and the moment of their du- 
ration, have felt more confuiion, and committed 
more flagrant adfs of tyranny, than the molt per- 
fect defpotick governments wjiidli we h.ive ever 
known. Turn your eye next to die labyrinth 
of the law, and the iniquity conceived in its intri- 
cate receffes. Confider the ravages committed in 
the bowels of all commohwealtlis by ambition, by 
avarice,.fenvy, fraud, open injuftice, and pretended 
fricndfliip ; vices which could draw little fupgort 
from a ftatc of nature, but which bloflbm and 
flourifli in the ranknefr of political, fociety. Re- 
volve our whole difeourfe ; add to it all thofc re- 
flections which your own good underflanding fhall 

• ’ fuggsft. 
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and make a ftrenuous effort beyond the 
teach of vulgar philofophy, to confefs that the 
catife of artificial fociety is more defencelefs even 
thaii that of 'artificial religion j tlrat it is as dero* 
gatory from the honour of the Creator, as fub- 
verfive of human re^on, and produfHve of infi- 
nitely more mifehief to the human race. 

If pretended revelations have caufed wars where 
they were oppofed, and flavery where they were 
received, the pretended wile inventions of politi- 
cians have done the fame. But the flavery has 
•been much heavier, the -wars far more bloody, and 
both more univerfd by many degrees. Shew me 
any mifehief produced by the madnefs or wicked- 
nefs of theologians, *and I will Ihew you an hun- 
dred, rcfulting from the ambition and villainy df 
conquerors and ftatcfmen. Shew me an abfurdity 
in religion, and I will undertake to Ihew you an 
hundred for onqin political law's and inftitutioiii. 
If you fay, that natural religion is a fufficient guide 
without the foreign aid of revelation, on what 
principle Ihould political 1, ws become neceffary ? 
Is not the fame reafon available in theology and in 
politicks ? If the laws of nature are the laws of 
God, is it confiftent with the divind wifdom to 
preifcribe rules to u 3, and leave the enforcement 
of them to the folly of human inftitutions ? Will 
you follow truth btot to a certain point ? 

We arc indebted for all our miferics to our dif- 
truft of that guide, which Providence thought 
‘ * ' ' fufficient 
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fiiffident £or our condition, our own natural cea^ 
fon, which rejeding both human and divine 
things, we have given our nedias to tlie yohe of 
political and theological ILavcry. We have re-' 
nounced the prerogative of nun, and it k no wcn> 
der that we ihould be treateddd&e beafis. But our 
milery is much greater tlkn theirs, as the crime 
we commit in rejediog the lawful dominion of 
our reafon is greater than any which they can 
commit. If after all, you lliould coufels all ihefe 
things, yet plead the neceflity of political inftitu- 
tions, weak and wicked as they are, I can argue 
with equal, perhaps fuperior force concerning the 
neceflity of artificial reli^on ; and e\ciy ftep you 
advance in your argument, you add a llrcngth to 
mine. So tliat if we are refolved to lubmit our 
reafon and our liberty to civil ufurpation, we ha\e 
nothing to do but to conform as quietly as wc 
can to the vulgar notions which are connefled 
with this, and take up the theology of l he vulgar 
as well as their politicks. But if we think this 
neccfllity rather imaginary tlian real, we fhould re- 
nounce their dreams of focicty, together •with their 
vifions. of religion, and vindicate owriclvcs into 
perfeft liberty. 

You arc, my Lord, but juft entering into the 
world ; I am going out of it. I have played long 
enough to be heartily tired of the drama. Whe- 
ther I have afted my part in it well or ill, pofterity 
win judge with more candour than I, or thin the 

* ’ "^refent 
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prdent age, >vith our prefent pai&ons, can poffibly 
pretend to. For my part, f quit it without a 
iigh, and fubmit to the foverdgn order without 
murmuring. The nearer we approach to the goal 
of life, the better we begin to underlland the true 
value of our exiftence, and jthe real weight of our 
opinions. We fet out mudi in love with both ; 
but we leave much behind us as we advance. We 
firft throw away the tales along with the rattles of 
our nurfes ; thofe of the prieft keep their hold a 
little longer ; thofe of our governors the longeft 
of all. But the palfions which prop thefe opinions 
arc withdrawn one after another ; and the cool 
light of reafon at tlie fetting of our life, fhews us 
what a falfe Iplendur played upon thefe objefts 
during our more fanguine feafons. Happy, my 
X-ord, if inftrufled by my experience, and even by 
my errors, you come early to make futh an efti- 
mate of things, may ^ve freedom and eafe to 
your lift . I am, happy that fuch an eftimate pro- 
mileb me comfort at my dcitli. 


A PHILO., 
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I HAVE endeavoured to mak^ this edition Tome-* 
thing moi'e full and £itisfa^oi 7 than the iirftr 
1 have fought with the utmoft care, and read with 
equal attention, every thing which has appeared 
in puUlc againft my opinions ; I have taken ad- 
vantage of the candid liberty of my friends i and 
if by thefe means I have been better enabled to 
difoover the imperfe<^on8 of the work, the in- 
dulgence it has received, imperfed as it was, fur- 
nilhed me with a new motive to fpare no reafon- 
able pains for its improvement. Though 1 have 
not found fuiHcient rcafon, or what appeared to 
me fufficient, for making any material change in 
my theory, 1 have found necefi&ry in many places 
to explain, illuftrate, and enfovee it. I have pre- 
0xed an introdu^ry difeourfo concerning Taftc : 
it is a matter curious in itfelf $ and it leads natu- 
rally enough to the pnndpal enquiry. This with 
the other explanations has made the work con- 
liderably larger $ and by encreafing its bulk has, 1 
am afraid, added to its faults j fo that, notwith- 
ftanding all my attention, it may (land in need of 
a yet greater (hare o£ indulgence than it required 
at its firft appearance. 

Vox-. I. G ^ They 
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They, who ar&acctiftoined to lludies of this na- 
ture >vill expefl, .aixd they will allow too for many 
feults. ^ey know that many of the. ol^eds of 
our .enquiry are in themfelves obfcufd and intri- 
cate ; and. that many others have been rendered fo 
by alFefted refinements or falfe learning; dtey know 
that tlicre are many Impediments in thcfubject, in 
the prejudices of others, and even in our oum, 
that render it a matter of no linall difficulty to 
Ihew in a cigar fight the genuine face of nature. 
Tliey know that whilft the mind is intent on 
the general feheme of things, fome particular parts 
muft be negleftedj. that we muft often fubrnit the 
ftylc to the matter, and frequently ^vc up the 
praife of elegance, fatisfied w'ith being dear. 

, The charaders of nature are legible, it is true ; 
but they ^rc not plain enough to enable tJiofe who 
irun, to read them. We muft make ufc of a cau-, 
tioiis, I had almoft fiitd, a timorous method of pro- 
ceeding. We muft not attempt to fly, when we 
can fearedy pretend to creep. In confidering any 
complex mattCT, we ough to examine every dif- , 
tind ingredient in the compofition, one by one ; 
and reduce every thing to the utmol't fiiiaplidty j 
fi nee the condition , of our nature bindstus jU». ,a 
ftricl law and very narrow fimitSk We otight af- 
terwards to re-examine the principles by the efied 
of th^'i^mpofitibiiV' as well as thi^ compofition by 
that of the principles. Wc ought to compare our 
. fubje^'.. 
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fubje^l With things of a ttatui^ and '^eh 

with things of a coiTttury nature ; for diftoveries 
may be and often are made by the contraft, which 
would efcape us on the fingle view. The greater 
number of the comparifons we make, the more 
general and the more certain our knowledge is 
like to prove, as built Upon a more extenilve and 
perfect induftion* 

. If an enquiry thus Carefully conduced, fhould 
hiil at laft of difcovering the, truth, it may anfwer 
an end perhaps as ufeful, in difcovering to us the 
weaknefs of our own underflianding. If it, (Iq^s. 
not make us knowing, it may make us modefh 
If it does not preferve us front error, it may at 
leaft from the fpirit of error j 'and may make us 
cautious of pronouncing with pofitivenefs or with 
haftc, when fo much labour may end,ija*fb much 
uncertainty. •, 'y'' ■ 

I could wifh that in examining this theory, the 
ftmc method were purfued wh^t^I - endeavoured 
to ohferve in forming it. The objeftions, in my 
opinion, ought to be p^pofed, eitherto the feve- 
ral principles as they are diftittftly confidered, or 
to the-|uhneis of the coiii^ufion which is drawn 
from them. But it is common to pafs Over both 
the premiles and conclufion in filence, and to pro- 
duce as an obje&ion, foxne poetical pafiage which 
does not feem ealUy accounted for upon the prin- 
ciples I endeavour, to eftablilh. This manner of 
f G 2 proceeding 
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procee£aglihu>vild thii^yjery improper. Tbetafh’ 
ixrovld be in^tite* if we eould eftablilh no prin« 
dple uq)^ we had. pceyioully unravdl^ .the com> 
{dex texture of every iquge or detbription to be 
found ha. ppete and oratory ^And though we 
(hould never be able to reconcile the effect of fuch 
images to our principles, this can never ovegrtum 
the theory itfelf, whUft it is founded on eertam 
and indii^table faffs. A thecnry founded on ex- 
periment, andjQotaffumed, is always good fot fo 
much as it . explains. Our inability to puih. it in- 
definitely is no argument at all againft k; This 
inability may be'Owin|^:to our ignorance pf fome; 
neceflary } to a want of proper applica- 

tion f to many other caufes befides a defect in the 
principles we employ. In reality, the fulyeft re- 
quires a^miuch- dofer attention, than we dare claim 
from out manner of treating it. . 

If if ihpuld npt appear on the- face of the work, 
I mult ciattion,^ reader againft imagining that 1 
intended a full dijPirt^tio|| on tlie SubUme and 
Beautiful. My <^quiry went no farther than to 
the origin of thefe Ide^. If the qualities which 
I have ranged under the head of t^e SubUme be 
all found ebnfiftent with' each other, aiut->aU diffe- 
rent from thofe which I place under the Jread of 
Beauty and if thblc which GO)inpo)% the dafs of 
,tite Ifteautiful har^ the fame coitfi^Eenby with thbm- 
felves, and the feme oppoiitiop to thtrfe which 

‘ ■ ' drc" 
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UK daifl^J under ‘the dendhiiti^^oh $t^&ne, 1 
in little pain whethd: any body <:hbo£n to fdh' 
low the name X give them or not, ^ro^ed he a!« 
lows that vdtat I diipofe itader (fiffin^nt heads are' 
in reality difietent things in 'nature. Thd ^ I 
make of the words may be blmed, as too confined 
or tdo extended ; my meaning cannot well be mif^ 
underftood. 

To conclude j whatever progreis may be made 
towards thedifeovery of truth in this matter, I do 
not r^nt the pains I have taken in' it. The ufe 
of fuch enquiries may be very confiderable. What- 
ever turns the foul inward on itfelf tends to con- 
center its forces, and to fit it for greater and 
flaronger flights of fcience. By looking into phy- 
fical caufes, our minds are opened and enlarged 
and in this purfuit, whether We take or wh(;ther 
we lofe our game, the chace-is certsdnly of fervice. 
Cicero, true as he was to the flicademic philofbphy, 
and confequently led to rqecl the^gisrtiunty of phy- 
fical, as of every other kipd or -knowledge, yet 
Breely confefies its greatdmport^ce to the human 
underftanding ; ammerurn ingerSorumqw noJiro~ 

**' nm qttoddam (jfuaji pabulum confideraiio 

bontemp^hqw mtura** K we can direifl the 
lights we derive from fuch exalted fpeculations, 
upon the huihh^; field of the -i^gination, whilft , ■ 
we inveftigate the fprings, and trace the courfes 
of our paflibns, we may not only- communicate to 
G3 . • 
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the tafte a fort of pldlofophical folidity^ but we 
may refle£): back on the fevercr foiences fome of 
the graces' and degancies of tafte, .vdthout which 
the greatelt proficiency in thofe fciehces will al< 
ways have the appearance of fomething illiberalo 
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ON TASTE. 


O N <i fuperfidal view, we may feem to differ 
very widely from each other in our reafon* 
ings, and no lefs in our pleofures : but notwith- 
ffanding this difference, which I think to lie ra- 
ther apparent, than real, it is probable that the 
fiandard both of reafon and tafte is the fame in all 
human creatures. For if there were not fomc 
principles of judgment as well as of fenliment 
common to all mankind, .no hold could pofltbly 
be taken either on their reafon* or their palfionS, 
fuificient to maintain the ordinary correfpondence 
of life. It appears ind^d to be generally acknow- 
ledged, that with regard to truth and fal£diood 
there is fomething fixed. We find people in their 
difputes continually appealing to certain tefis and 
fiandards, which are allowed on all fides, and are 
fiippofed to be efiablifhed in our common nature. 
But there is not the fame obvious concurrence in 
any uniform or fettled principles which relate to 
tafte. It is even commonly fuppofed. that, this 

G 4 * 
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delicate andla^Yill faailty, which feems too vola* 
tile to endure even the chains of a definition, can- 
not be properly tried by any teft, nor^ regulated 
by any fiandard. There is fo continual a call for 
the eserdfe of the re^oning faculty, and it is fo 
much ftrengthened by perpetual contendon', that 
certdn maxims of ri^tt reafon feem to be tacitly 
fettled amongfi; the mpft ignorant. The learned' 
have improved on this rude fcience, and reduced 
thofe maxims into a fyftem. If tafte has not been 
fo happily cultivated, it was not that the fubjed: 
Yfaa barren, but that the labourers were few or 
ne^gent } for to fay the truth, there are not the 
&me inter^Bing naptives to imiicl us to fix the one, 
lyhich urge us to afbertain the other. And after 
all, if men differ in their opinion concerning fudi 
matters, their difference is not attended with tlxe 
i^e important confequences ; elfe 1 make no 
dewbt but that tho Idg^, of tafte, if I may be al- 
lowed the expfcfiipn, might very poiSbly be as 
digefted, .m^ weight , come to difculs mat- 
ters of this nature y^th as ii/uch certainty, as thofe 
which feaxt more immediately within the province 
of ihere reafon. And indeed, it is. very necdfiMT* 
it the entrance into fuch ^^enquiry as 'dm* pre- 
font, to make this , pmnt as dear as poffiblej for 
if ^i0ias no fibt^|sindples, if ^pip iina^aatiioa 
is ac^dihg to' fon^' hiVariaUe and 

edtfun lawa> our labour ia like tni be en^^yed to 

l^yhttle,purpofos as it muft: fae.jndged an-ufo. 

' ' ' . ^ 
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Ie£s, if not an abfurd undcrtaHngi to jay down 
rules for caprice, and to fet up for a I^giilator of 
whims and fimeies. 

' The term tafte, like all other figurative terms, 
is not extremely accurate ; the thing which we 
underftand by it, is far from a fimple and deter- 
minate idea in the minds of moft men, and it is 
therefore liable to uncertainty and confufion. I 
fhave no great opinion of a definition, the ccle- 
tbrated remedy for the cure of this difordcr. For 
•when we define, we feem in danger of circum- 
scribing nature within*the bounds of our own no- 
tions, which we often ‘take up by hazard, or em- 
brace on truft, or fori^ out of a limited and par- 
tial confidcration of the objc^l; before us, inftead 
of extending our ideas to take in all that nature 
comprehends, according to her manner of com- 
bining. We are Ihnkjd in our enquiry by the 
firlft'laws to which we hav&fubmtted at our fet- 
ting out. * 

— • Circa vilem patulumque tnorabimur orbem.. 

Unde pudor proferrepfSem vetat out operis lex, 

A definition may be very exact, and yet go but 
a very little way towards informing us of the na- 
ture of the thing defined ; hot let the virtue of a 
definitioo be what it will, in the ordor of things, 
it feema rather to follow than precede our en- 
quiry, of which it ought to be confidered as the 
refult. It mufir be acknowledged that th« methods 
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of difquifition and teaching may be fometimes dif> 
fcrent, and on very good rsafon undoubtedly ; but 
for my part, I am convinced that thc..method of 
teaching which approaches mtrfl nearly to the 
method of inveftigation/is incoihparably the beft ; 
fince, not content with ferving up a fewj barren 
and lifelefs truths, it leads to theftockon which 
they grew ; it tends to fet the * reader hiinfelf in* 
the track of invention, and to direct him into 
thofe paths in which. the author has made his own 
difcoveries, ifhelhould be fo hajppy as to -have 
made any tliat are valuable. 

But to cut off all pretence for cavilling, I mean 
by the wqrd Tafte no more than that faculty or 
thofe faculties of the mind, which 'are affefted 
with, or which form a judgment of, the works of 
imagination and the elegant arts. This is, I think, 
the moft ‘general idea of that word, and what is 
the Icaft conrie^ed with any particular theory. 
And tny point in this enquiry is, to find whether 
there are any principles, on which the ima^natidn 
is affedcdj fo. Common fo grounded and 

certain, as to fupply the means of reafbning fatis- 
faAorily about them. And fucli principl^.j^ taffe 
I fancy there are ; however par^oxicaFk may 
feem to thofe, who< pn a fiiperfidal view, imagine, 
thai^g^re isfi3igrea|^ ji( diverfity oftafees, both in 
l^^j^nd ||egree^ -‘mat nothing c^ be more indc. 

?itninate.^ 

^5 A31 the. natural powers in man, : which I fcnow^ 

that 
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that'arexonv^nt a^ut externa! Objeds, arc the 
fenf» $: the imaginatijdn ; and the judgment. j/!Lnd 
firft with regard to thefenfes. We do and 
miiD: fuppOfe^’ that as thw confomation of their 
organs are neadf or alt<^ther the fanie ’in all 
men, fo the mmn^ of perceiving external objeds 
is in all men the lame, or with little difference. 
We are fatisfied that what appears to be light to one 
eye, appears light to another ; that what feems Iweet 
to one pedate, is fweet to another; that what is dark 
and bitter to this man, is likewife dark and bitter 
to that ; and we conclude in the £une manner of 
great and little, hard and foft, hot and cold, rough 
and fmooth ; and indeed of all the natural quali- 
ties and affections of bodies.* If we fulfer ourfdves 
to imagine, that their fenies prefent to different 
men different images of things, this fceptical pro- 
ceeding win make every fort of reafonin|f on every 
lubject vain and frivolous^' even that fceptical rCa- 
foning itfdf which had perfuaeded us to entertain a 
doubt concerning the agreement of our percep- 
tions. But as there w^ be little doubt that bodies 
prefent limilar images to the whole fpedes, it mull 
neeef&rily be allowed, that the pleafores and tlie 
pains which, every objed excites in one man, it 
muft'raife in all mankind, whUll it operates, natu- 
rallyi, fim|dy, and by its proper powers only ; for 
if we deny- this, '^e mull imagine that the lame 
caufe operating ih. the &nie manner, and on liib- 
jeds of. the '£ime kidd^ will produce j^crent ef. 

feffe. 
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which would be highly abfiijtd. - liCt us firft 
eonflcler this point in the fiaofc of taftei and the 
rather as the faculty ia qudHon has tahmtlcs name 
from that fenie. All men are a^^i^eed to call vino- 
gar four, honey fweet, and aloes Htter ; and as they 
are an agreed in finding thefe qualities hi thofo ob» 
je^s, they do not in the leaft differ concerning tliear 
effeds with regard to jdcafure and pain. They all 
concur in calling fweetnels plealant, and fourne& 
and bilternefs unpkafant. Here there is no divef-^ 
lity in their fentiments ; and that there is not, ap^ 
pears fully from the con&nt of all men in themes 
taphors which are taken from the fenie of taffe. 
A four temper, bitter exprefilons, bkter curies, a 
bitter fate, are terms well and. flrongly underffood 
by all. And we are altogether as wdl underftood 
when we iay, a fweet difpoiition, a fweet perfon, 
a iRveet condition, and the like. It ia confeffed, 
that cuftom and .fome other cauics, have made . 
many deviations from the natural pleaiures or pains 
which belohg to theie fevcral taftes; but then the 
power of dillu^uiihing /een the natural and 
the acquired reliih remains to the. very laff. A 
man frequcnBjr epmes to prefor the taile of tow 
bacco to that o| fugar, and lAie flavour of via^ar 
to that of milk ; but this afiakes no confiifion in 
tafles, whilff he is ^ifible that ^ajiaceo^and 
vinegar arU-not fwe^, whilfi: hd'knows that 
habitr alone has reconciled his palate to theie alien 
plii^res. ^£ven with- fuch a pejffoa.we may 

fpcak, 
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tafin. But ihould man be found who dedarcs« 
that to'hm^obaccd l^a ^le like fugai^ and.that 
hescannot^diiUiilllll^^ j^negar ; 

0r*tle!i$ tbbacotfahd i^R<%ar.ate. fweet,iiii& bitter, 
abdr&^ fbuT-; we immediately conclude that tlie 
> oi|;ans of this man are out of order, and that his 
i»btei^ utterly vitiated. We are as far from con- 
ferring with fuch a perfon upon taftes, as from rea* 
foning concerning the relations of quantity with 
one- who fhould deny that all the parts together 
. were equal to the whole. We do not call a man 
of this land wrong in his notions, but abfblutely 
mad. Exceptions of this fort, in either way, do 
not at all impeach our- general rule, nor make us 
Conclude that men have various prindples con- 
cerning the relations of quantity or tfes tafte of 
things. So that when' it is faid, tafte Cannot , be 
Alifputed,it can only mean, that pd-one cahftriiftly 
anfwer what pleafure or pain limfe particular man 
may find from the tafto "qif.fbm# particular thing. 
This indeed cannot l^g^dUputed buf w'e may dif- 
pute, and with fuflicient clearnds too, concern- 
ing Aings which are naturally pleallng or dif- 
agreeable to the fehfe. But when we talk of any 
pecuSar or acquired relifh, then we muft know 
the habits, the prgucUces^ the diftempers of 
this particular man, and ive^'niuft draw our cOn- 
clufion from thofe. ■ ^ 

Ihis agreement of manldnd is not confined to 
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the tafte foldy. Thid pi^d^^^eafure derived 
;&om %ht is the £11116 iii is more 

ing than darktieTs* Summery whoa is 

clad in ; gr^n, when the’ heav^>^ l&ehe and 
bright* is hiore agrj^lelflian whMisri when .every 
thing makes a diderent appearance,. 1 lieyer .re- 
member that any thing beautiful* whether a mah, 
a beaii, a bird* or a plant* was ever fhewn, theuglt 
it were to an hundred people* that they did not 
all immediately agree that it was beautiful* though ' 
fome might have thought that it fril Ihort of thrir 
cxpcAation* or that other things were {till finer. 

{ belieVe jio inan thinks a goofe to be more beau- 
tiful than a'fwan, or im^ines that what they call 
a Friezland hen excels a peacock. It muft be 
obferved too, that the pleafurcs of the fight are 
not near, fo complicated* and confufed* and al- 
tered by unnatural habits and afl'ociations* as the 
pictures of the jtafie are j bccaufe the pleafures 
of the., fight more tommonly acquiefee in them- 
felyes ?: an?l are riot fo often altered by confidcra- 
tions which arc independent of the fight itfclfi 
But things do not fpontaiieoufly prefent them-* 
fdives the palate as they do to the figljt j .they 
arc generally applied to -it. ekher as food or as’ me- 
dicine ; and from the qualities which they poffeCs- 
for nutritive or ihi^dnal pur^iofes* they often, 
form the pdate by'^Kegrees, and by force ' of thefe 
afiTeciations.' Tlius opium is plealtng to Turks, 
O^Caccoutjt. of the agreeable delirium it .produces.' 
' ' Tobacco 
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Tobacco is the 

a torjwr and pkfiliiig flupefaftioii, ' Fenncnted 
fpirits plea^ pur <9l;omm6n/ people, becaufe they 
banifli care,- a^ JI^U cpjjfideration of future or 
prefent evils. thefe would lie abiblutely 

negle^d if their properties had .originally gone 
ndifurther th’an the tafte } but all thefe, together 
with tea and coffee, and fomc othe^ things, have 
paired from the apothecary's Ihop to our tables, 
and were taken for health long before they were 
thought of for pleafure. The effect of the drug 
has made us ufc it frequently ; .and frequent ufe, 
combined with the agreeable effe<5l, has made the 
tafte itfelf at lait agreeable. But this does not in 
the leall perplex our reafoningt becaufc we dilHn- 
guiih to the laft the acquired from the natured 
relifli. In deferibing the tafte of an unknown fruit, 
you would fcarcely fay that it had a fweet and 
pleafant flavour like tobacco, opium, or garlic, 
although you Ipoke to thoft jitho were in the con> 
flant ufe of thefe drugs, and had great pleafure in 
them. There is in aU men a fuilicient remem*. 
bi^ce of the original ^^ural caules of pleafijSli^’ 
to enable them to bring all things offered f 6 J;hcir 
fenfes- tQ t^t ftandard, and to regulate their fcclr 
ings . and opinions by it. Suppofe one who had - 
ib viti^ed his palqitc as to take -n^orc pleafure in 
the tafte of c^ium than in that of butter iir honey, 
to be prefen ted with a bolus of fquills ; . there is 
hardly , any doubt but th^t he would prefer the. 
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butter or honey to this nau{eo^ morfel, or to any 
^ other Wtter drug to whidt hihad not been ac- 
cuftomed j which prbv^ that^iis na> 

turally Iptethat of othor men that it 

is ftill like the palate pf othd* many^t^ngs, 

and only vitiated in fome particular Fot 

in judging of any new thing, even of a ta^ iitnUar 
to that which J\e has been formed by habit to like,; 
he finds his palate afieded in the natural nhmner« 
and on the common principles. Thus the pleafurU 
of all the fcnfes, of the fight, and even of the tafie, 
tlut moft ambiguous of the fenfes, is the ^me in 
all, high and low, learned and unlearned.* 

Befides the ideas, with their annexed pains and 
pleafures, which are prefented by the fenfe ; the 
mind of man pofiefTes a fort of creative power of 
its own } either in . reprefcnting at pleafure the 
images of things in the order and manner in which 
they were received by the fenfes, or in combining 
thofe images in a hew manner, and according to 
a difierent order. This power is called imagina- 
tion ; and to this bdohg^yhatever is ..called wit, 
fancy, invention, and the like. But it mufi: bci‘ 
obfeisred, that the power of the imaghiadcht is 
incapable of producing any thing abfoIUtely new j 
it can only vary the difpofition of thofe ideas- 
iB^l^h it has rerei^d from the fenies. -Nh# 
IMa^natipn is the moft extenfive proivinec , of 
pleaiure and pun, as it is the re^on of oUr ibars 
and our, and qf all our paifiops that 
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ronncftcd with them ; and whaiever is calculated 
to afl'odl the imagination witktthcle counnanding 
ideas, by force of any original natural impreilion, 
inuft haA e the lame power pretty equally over all 
men. For fiince thn ima^nation is only the re- 
prefentation of the fenfes, it can only be plealed or 
dilpleafed with the images, from the fame prin- 
ciple on which the fenfe is plcafed or difplealed with 
the realities ; and confcquently there muh; be juft 
ns dole an agreement in the imaginations as in the 
J'enfes of men. A little attention will convince us 
that this muft of neccfllty be the cafe. 

But in the imagination, befides the pain or plea- 
lure ariling from the properties of the natural ob- 
ject, a pleafurc is perceived from the rdcmblance* 
which the imitation has to the original : the imagi- 
nation, I conceive, can have no pleafurc but what 
rcfulis from one or other of thefe caules. And 
thelc caufes operate pretty uniformly upon alf men, 
becaule they operate by princijdes m nature, and 
which are not derived from any particular habits 
or advantages. Mr. Lex^ very juftly anti finely 
oblerves of wit, that W is chiefly converfant in 
tracing rdemblanccs : he remarks at the feme dme, 
tliat the bulincls of judgment is rather in finding 
differences. It may perhaps appear, on this fup- 
polition, that there is no material diftiu£tion be- 
tween the wit and the judgment, as they both 
leem to refult from different operations of the feme 
faculty of comparing. But in reality, W'hcther they 

VojL.1. H are 
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are or are not dependant on the fame power of the 
mind, they differ fo very materially in many re- 
fpeefs, that a perfeiT: union of wit and judgment 
is one of the rareft things in the world. When 
two diliincl objccls arc unlike to each other, it is 
only what we expeft j things are in their common 
way ; and tliereftire Uiey make no impfeffion on 
the imagination : but when two diftinct objefts 
have a rcfcniblance, we arc ftruck, we attend to 
them, and we are pleated. The mind of man has 
naturally a far greater alacrity and fatisfaftion in 
tracing rcfemblances than in fearching for diffe- 
rences : becauic by making rciemblanccs we pro- 
duce new images ; we unite, we create, we enlarge 
our^ftbek ; but in making diilinctions w’^c offer no 
fro'd at all to the imagination ; the talk itfelf is 
'inorefbvere and irkfomc, and what pleafurc we 
dierive from it is fomething of a negative and in- 
direA nature. A piece of news is told me in the 
morning ; this, merely as a piece of news, as a fa^ 

. added to my lloc;]k> gives me fome pleafure. In 
the evening I find £her<^was nothing in it. What 
do I gain by this',' but the dillatisfacfion to find 
that I had been impoled upon ? Hence it that 
men are much more naturally inclined to belief 
than to incredulity. Audit is upon this principle, , 
that the moil ignorant and barbarous nations have ' 
frequently excelled in limilitudes, comparifbns, I 
metaphors, and allegories, who have been weak 
and backward in diftingu^hing and forting their , 

ideas. 
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ideas. And it is for a reafon of 
Homer and tiic oriental writers, thoi||^|^edf 7 -£:>pd 
of fimilitudes, and though they oftcat’i&pUce ettt 
fuch as arc truly admirable, they feldt^mse car^ 
to have them cxa<£l ; that is, they arc ta^n 
the general rcfemblancc, they paint it ilron^yVand 
they take no notice of the difference which may be 
found between the things compared. * 

Now, as the pleafure- of rcfcmblancc is that 
'which principally flatters the imagination, all men 
are nearly equal in this point, as for as their know- 
ledge of the things reprefented or compared ex- 
tends. The principle of this knowledge is very 
much actiJcnlal, as it depends upon experience 
and oblcrvation, and not on the flrcngtli or wea|E- 
nefs oi any natural f icully ; and it is from this 
difl'erence in knowledge, that what we commonly, 
though with no great cxa^lnefs, call a difference 
in tafte proceeds. A man to wliom fculpturc is 
now, fees a barber’s block, or fcfrm ordinary poece . 
of flatuary ; he is immediately ftruck and plea&d* 
becaufb he fees fomethin.'^like a4 human figure ^ 
and, entirely taken up'wilh tills likened, he dbes 
not at all attend to its defedb. No I be- 

lieve, at the firft time of feeing a piece' of imita* 
tion ever did. Some time after, we fuppo^e that 
this novice lights upon a more artificial work of. 
the lame nature ; he now begins to look with con- 
tempt on what he admired at firil ; not that he 
admired it ev^thenforksunlikenefstoaip^yhut 
Ha for 
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for that gcmer^ though inaccurate refeniblance 
which it bgi^’ to the human figure. What he atl- 
niired at;|^erent times in thefe lb tlifferent figures, 
ia ftri^^'ihe fame ; and though his kncAvlcdgc is 
impren^, his taftc is not altered. Hitherto his 
tniftake was from a want of kno\\ ledge in art, and 
this arofe ffoiir his inexperience ; but he may be 
l}y] deficient from a want of knowledge in nature. 
For it is pofiiblc that the man in queftion may ftop 
herci and that the mafter-piecc of a . great hand 
may pleale hiin no more tl\an- the middling per- 
formance of a vulgar artiil ; and this not for want 
of betjte^r or higher relilh, but becaufe all men do 
not obferve with luflicient accuracy bn the human 
figure to enable them to judge properly of an imi- 
tation of It. And that the critical tafte docs not 
depend upon a fuperior principle in men, but upon 
luperior knowledge, . may appear from Icvcral in- 
fiances. The Ifory of the ancient painter and the 
ihoerhakcr is very'' well known. 'I'he flvoemaker 
fst the painter right v/ith, regard to fome miftakes 
he had made, in the fiiosyof 4>ne of liis figures, and 
wl)ij£:h the 'painter, who had not made fuch accu- 
rate obifervj^^ns on flioes, and was content with 
a general' refemblaiicc, liad never oblerved. But 
this-w’as no impeachment to the tafte of the pain- 
.tcfl it only fllcwed fome want of knowledge in 
art of makings fboes. Let us imagine, that an 
anatomift had come into the painter’s working- 
room. .His piece is in general well done, the figure 
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in qTicftipfi in a good attitude, and the .parts wdH 
adjufted to tJieir various movements ; "yet tire ana-t 
tomift, criticid in liis art, may obfcrve'the fwcU of 
I<:)mc mufdc not quite juft in the pecuMat aclitm 
of the figure. Here the anatomift obferve.s what 
the painter had not obferved ; and he paffes by 
what the fliocniaker had remarked. But a want 
of the Lift critical knowledge in anatomy no 
more reflected on the natural good taftc of (he 
painter, or of arty coirnnon obferver of his piece, 
tJian the want of an exaCt knowlcflge in the for- 
mation of a fJioo. A fine piece of a decollated 
Iicad of St. John tlic Baptift u'iis Ihcwn to a 'I’lir- 
kifli emperor; he praifed many things, bur he ob- 
fbrvcd ojic ilefect; he obfervetl that the ikin did 
not Ihrink froiJi tlic wounded part of the neck. 
'I'he fuk.m on this occ;ifion, though Itis obierva- 
\va.'i very juft, difeovered no more natural 
taJlc tlian tlie painter who cxecujtd this piece, or 
iJian a tJioufand f'-uropcan connoifl’curs, who pro- 
bably never would have maile the fame obferva- 
tion. Ilis Turkilli vrm<i>^y had indeed been well 
acquainted with that terrible fpecfaclc, which the 
others could only liave rcprelentcd in their imagi- 
nation. On tlie fubjed: of their dillike there is a 
difference between all tlicfe people, arifing from 
the clifTercnt kinds and degrees of their know- 
ledge; but tlicrc is fomething in common to the 
painter, the Ihocmaker, the anatomift, and tlic 
Tmkifli emperor, tlie pleafurc arifing fron\ a na. 

H 3 ' tural 
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tural olgeci:, fo <ar as each perceives it juftly imi- 
tated; the ^tts&dioh in feeing ah agreeable figure ; 
the fyihjpatliyiproceeding from a firikliig and af- 
fe^ling mddent. So far as tafte is‘ natural, it is 
nestrly common to all* 

In poetry, and other pieces of imagination, the 
fame parity may be obfervcd. It is true, that one 
.man is charmed with Don Bellianis, and reads 
Virgil coldly ; whilft another is tranfported with 
theEneid, and leaves Don Bellianis to children. 
Thefe two men feem to have a tafte very different 
from each other ; but in. feet they differ very little. 
In both thefe pieces, which infpirc fuch oppolitc 
fentinients, a tale exciting admiration is told ; both 
are full of adion, both are pafllonate ; in both are 
voyages, battles, triumphs, and continual changes 
of fortune. The admirer of Don Bellianis per- 
haps does not underftand the refined language of 
the Encid, who^‘ if it was degraded into the ftylc 
of the Pilgrim’s Progrefs, might feel it in all its 
energy, on the fame principle which made him an 
admirer of Don Bellianis^ *. 

In his favourite author he is not fhocked with 
the continual breaches of probability, the confu- 
fion of times, the offences againft manners, the 
trampUng upon geography ; for he knows nothing 
of "^^raphy and chronology, and' he has never 
.esfemined the grounds of probability. He perhaps 
reads of a fhipwreck on the coaft of Bohemia : 
wholl?/ fa]^n vp with fo interefting ao event, and 
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only Iblicitous for the fete of his hero, he not 
in the lead troubled at this extravagant blunder. 
For why ihoidd he be ihocked at 'a Ihipwreck on 
the coaft of Bohemiaywho does not know but that 
Bohemia may be an illandin the Atlantick ocean ? 
and after all, what rcilc^on is this on tlie natural 
good tafte of the perfon here fuppofed ? 

So far then as tafte belongs to the imagination, 
its principle is the fame in all men ; there is np 
difference in the manner of their being affcdled, 
nor in the caufes of the affeftion j but in the degree 
there is a difference, which &rifes from two caufes 
principally ; either from a greater degree of natu- 
ral fenfibility, or from a clofer and longer atten- 
tion to the objeef. To illuftrafe this by the proce- 
dure of the fenfes, in which the fame difference is 
found, let us fuppofc a very fmooth marble table 
to be fet before two men ; they both perceive it 
to be fmooth, and they are both, pleafed with it 
becaufe of this quality. So far* they agree. But 
fuppofe another, and after that another table, the 
latter ftill fmoother than the former, to be fet be- 
fore them. It is now very probable that thefe 
men, who are fo agreed upon what is fmooth, 
and in the pleafure from thence, will difegree wlien 
they come to fettle which table has the advantage 
in point of polifli. Here is indeed the great chffe- 
rence between taftes, when men come to compare 
the excefs or diminution of things which are judged 
by degree and not by meafure. Nor is it eafy^ when 
H 4 ' ' fuch 
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I'uch* a difference ariies, to fettle the point, if the 
cxcefs or diminution be not gliriiig. If we dif. 
fer in opinion about two quantities, wc can have 
rccourfc to a common mcafure, which may de- 
cide the queffion with the utmoil cxadlnefs j and 
this I take it is what gives matliematical knowledge 
a greater certainty than any otlicr. But in things 
whofc excefs is not judged by greater or fniallcr, as 
fmoothnefs and roughnefs, hardnefs and foftnefs, 
darknefs and light, the fhadcs of colours, all thefe 
are very eafily dihinguiihcd when the difference is 
any way confiderable,but not when, it is minute, for 
want of feme common meafures, which perhaps 
may never come to be diicovered. In tbefe nice 
cafes, fuppofing tht acutenefs of the lenfc equal, 
the greater att^tion and habit in fuch things will 
have the advantage. In the queftion about the 
tables, the marble-poliflier will unquefUonably de- 
termine the mofl accurately. But notw'ithftand-. 
ing this want of k comnnjn meafure for fettling 
many difputes relative to the fepfes, and their re- 
pr6fentative the imagination, we find that the 
principles are the in all, and that there is no 
difitgreement until 'We come to examine into the 
pre-eminence or difference of things, whiclt brings 
us within ^e province of the judgment. 

I^q long as we are converfant with the fenfiblc 
(^pi^ties of tilings, hardly any more than tlie ima- 
gination &ems concerned ; Uttle more alfo than 
the imaination feems cbnceriied when the pai&Qns 
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are reprefented, bccaufe by the force of nature 
fympathy they arc felt in all men witlwut any rc- 
courfe to reafouing, and their" juftnefs recognized 
in every breaft. Love, grief, fear, anger, joy, 
all thefe pallions have in their turns affected every 
mind ; and they do not affect it in an arbitrary 
or cafual manner, but upon certain, natural, and 
uniform principles. But -as many of the works of 
imagination are not confined to the reprefentation 
of fcnfible obie^ls, nor to efforts upon the paflions, 
but extend themfclves to the manners, the charac- 
ters, the actions, and defigns of men, their rela- 
tions, their virtues and vices, the)’" come within 
the province of the judgment, which is improved 
by attention and by tx\e haWt of realbning. All 
thefe miike a verjr confiderable part of what are 
confidcred as the objects of tafte ; and Horace lends 
us to the fchools of philofophy and the world for 
our inllruftion in tliem. Whatever certainty is 
to be acquired in morality ancf the fdence of life ; 
jull the fame degree of certainty have we in what 
relates to them in the wo^ks of imitation. Indeed 
it is for the moft part in our IklU in mamiers, and 
in the obfervances of time and place, and of de- 
cency in general, which is only to be learned in 
thofe fchools to which Horace recommends us, 
that what is called taffe, by way of dlltindion, 
confiffs ; and which is in reality no other th^ a 
jnore refined judgmaat. On the whole, it appears 
to me, that what is called tafte, in its njo^l gene- 
ral 
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ral acceptation, is not a finale idea, but is partiy 
made up of a perception of the primary pleafurcs 
' of fenfe, of the fectmdary picafures of the Imagi- 
nation, and of the condufions of the reaibning fli- 
culty, concerning the various relations of thefe, 
and concerning the human pahions,- manners, and 
adions. All this is requiiite to form taftcj and the 
ground-work of all thefe is the fame in the human 
mind ; for as the fenfes are the great originals of 
all our ideas, and confequently of all our pleafures, 
if they are not uncertain and arbitrary, the whole 
ground-work of tafte is common to all, and there- 
fore there is a fuiheient foundation for a condu- 
five reafoning on thele matters. 

Whilft we confiddr tafte merely according to its 
nature and fpecies, we lliall find its principles en- 
tirely uniform ; but the degree in whidf thefe 
principles prevail, in the feveral individuals of 
mankind, is altogether as diflferent as the princi- 
ples thcmfdves are fimilar. For fenfibility and 
judgment, which are the qualities that compolc 
■what we commorily call*^ wary exceedingly 
in various, people. From a defect in the former 
of thefe qualities, .arifes a want of tafte ; a weak- 
nds in the latter, conftitut^ a wrong or a bad one. 
There are fome men formed withi feelings fo blunt, 
with tempers ’ fo cold and phlegmatic, that they 
cap. Tiafdly be iiud tq be awake during the whole 
c^iirfe of their lives. Upon fuch perfons, the moft 
curing pbjeds make but a fiunt and obfeure im- 

preflion. 
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prelEon. There are . others fo contmuafiy in the 
agitation of grofs and merely ienfual plcafures, t)r 
lb occupied in the low drudgery, of avarice, or , ffli 
heated in the chace of hbnou;:s and diftint^iou, that 
their minds, which had been ufed continually to 
the ftorms of thefe violent and tempcftuous paf. 
lions, can hardly be put in motion by the delicate 
and refined play of the imagination. Thefe men, 
though from a dififerent caufc, become as feupid 
and infenfible as the former ; but whenever either 
of thefe happen to be ftruck with 'any natural ele- 
gance or greatnefs, or with thefe qu:ilities in any 
work of art, they are moved upon ‘the lame prin- 
ciple. 

The caufe of a wrong taftc 'is a defect of judg- 
ment. And this lAay arife frmn a natural weak- 
nefs of underftanding (in whatever the ftrength of 
that faculty may confift) or, which is much^nore 
commonly the cafe, it may arifj^from a want of 
proper and well-dircfled exercile, which alone can 
make it ftrong and ready. Befides that ignorance, 
inattention,^ pr^Hdice^ ralhnals, levity, obftinacy, 
in lliort, all thofe pafiions, and all thofe vices, 
w’hich piervert the judgment in other matters, 
prejudice it no Icfs in this its more refined and 
elegant province. Thefe caufes produce different 
opinions upon every thing which is an ot^eft of 
the underftanding, without inducing us to fuppofc 
that there are no fettled principles of reafon. And 
indeed on the whole one may obferve, tJia^ tlxere 

IS 
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i& rather lefs difference upon matters of taffc among 
mankind, than upon moil of thpfe which depend 
upon the naked reafon ; and that men , are far bet- 
ter agteed on the excellence of a defcription in Vir- 
gil* than on tlic truth or falfcliood of a dieory of 
Ariftotle. • 

A rectitude of judgment in the arts, •which nra)'’ 
be called a good tallc, does in a great mc-afurc de- 
pend upon ten (ibiiity ; bccaufe if the mind has no 
bent to the picafures of the imagination, it will 
never apply itfelf fuflicicntly to works of that fpe- 
cies to acquire a competent knowledge in them. 
But though a degree of fenfibility is rcquifitc to 
form a good judgment, yet a good judgment does 
not nccefiarily arife from a quick Icnfibility of plea- 
furc ; it frequently happens that a very poor judge, 
merely by force of -a greater complexional fenJibi- 
lity, ds more alleged by a very poor piece, tlian 
the bell judge by the moft perfccV 5 for as every 
thing new, extraordinary, grand, or paffionate, 
is well calculated to affect fuch a pciibn, and that 
the fitults do not affeft'*h'n^ his j^rlckfurc is more 
pure and.unmiicd } and as it is merely a pleafurc 
of'-Ae imagination, it is much higljer than any 
^^ich is derived fir onxa re^itude of the judgment ; 
the judgment is for tlic greater part employed in 
throw^(ig ftumbling-blocks in the way of the ima- 
gin^H^, in Uiffipating the fccnes of its enchant- 
jwjj^t, and in tying us dtnvn to the difagrecable 
;^ke 9/, our reafon j for alnioft the only plcafure 
*’ ' that 
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that men have In judging better than others, con- 
iifts in a fort of confcious pride and fupcriority, 
which arifesfrom thinking ri^tly ; but then, this 
is an iridireft pieafure, a pleaf^re which does not 
immediately refult from the’objcd wliich is under 
contemplation. In the morning of our days, when 
the fenfes are unworn and tender, when the whole 
man is awake in every part, and the glofs of no- 
velty frefh upon all the objefts that furround us, 

> lively at that time are our fenfations, but how 
falfe and inaccurate the judgments we form of 
things ? I defpair of ever receiving the fame de- ' 
grcc of pleafure from the moft excellent perfor- 
mances of genius which I felt at that age, from 
pieces which my prefent judgment regards as tri- 
fling and contemptible. Every trivial caufe of pica- 
furc is apt to affefr the man of too fanguine a com- 
plexion : his appetite is too kecjti to fuffer his tafte 
to be delicate ; and he is in all refgefts* what t)vid 
fiys of himfelf in love, 

Molle meum Icvibus cor^Ji violabile telis., 

Et fmper caufa eji^ cur egojentper 'amm. • 

One of this character can ndvfer be a refined judge j . 
never what the comic poet calls elegans formanm 
JpeSiator, The excellence and force of a compofi- 
tion mull always be imperfe^y eftimated from’ its 
effeft on the minds of any, except we knbw the 

temper 
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temper and character of tbofe minds. The mol); 
powerful eficifls of poetry and have been 

diffdayed, and perhaps arc fiiU diQiihiyed» where 
thefe arts are but in a very low and imperfed; date. 
The mdc hearer is a£&ded by the principles which 
operate in thefe arts even in th^t >zudeit condi- 
tion i and he is not llullul enough to perceive the 
defeds. But as arts advance towards their perfec- 
tion, the fcicnce of criticilm advances witli equal 
pace, and the pleafurc of judges is frequently i.>- 
terrupted by the faults which arc difeovered in the 
moil finidicd compuhtions. 

Before 1 leave tills fubjed, 1 cannot help taking 
notice of an opinion which many perfons enter- 
tain, as if the tafle were a feparate hiculty of tlie 
mind, and dilUnfl from tlic judgment and imagi- 
nation i a fpecics of inllinft, by which we arc 
druck naturally, ;pid at tlie firft glance, without 
any previous rqafoning, with the excellencies, or 
the defedls of a compolition. So far as the ima- 
gination and the paflions afe concerned, 1 believe 
it true, that the rcafon isi. little confulted; but 
where di^fition, where &corum, where con- 
gruity are concerned, in Ihort, wherever the bell 
tafte chfto'doni the word, I am cohvinced that 
the underdaiKling operates and nothing HWc ; and 
its opi^tion is in readty from being always 
fud|il|^‘or, vrhen it is fudden. It is often £u: from 
iKpg right. Men of the bed tade by conddera* 

tion 
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tiott come frequently to ckan^ titeie eariy and 
precipitate judgmenta, whlcl^ the .mind) 'firom 
avei'fion to neutrality and dfsuht* loves to fmnn cm 
the fpot. It is known that the taftc (Whatever it 
is) is improved exadly as we improve our jud]^ 
ment) by estendiog our knowle^) by a l^eady 
attention to dur objed, and by fi^uent exerciie. 
They who have not taken the& methods, if their 
tafie decides quickly, it is always uncertainly ; and 
their quicknefs is owing to their prefumptidn amd 
ralhuefs, and not to any hidden irradiation that in 
a moment difpels all darknefs from their minds. 
Bui they who have cultivated that fpecies of know* 
ledge which makes the object of tafte, by, degrees 
and habitually attain not only a Ibundnefs, but a 
readinefs of judgment, as men do by the lame 
methods on all other occafions. At firft they are 
obliged to fpcll, but at laft they read with eafe and 
A\dth celerity, but this celerity ‘df^ Its operation is 
no proof, that the taftc is a diftld^ faculty. . No- 
l)ody, I believe, has attended the courfe of a dif- 
cuifion, which turned upon matters ^thin the 
fpherc of mere nak^^ealba, but muft have oh- 
ferved the extreme rcadineft with which the whole 
proceft of the argument is carried on^ the grounds 
4ift:overcd, the obje^odis railed and anfwcred, and 
the condufions drawn from premifes, with a quick* 
ne& t4^g<^her as great as tafte can be ftq>pofed 

to wetfk withr^ and yet where nothing but plain 

reafon 
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reafon either or can be ru%e%d to op<9»te. 
To multiply ptindples for every dlSereat 
ance, is ufdefs, and unphilofophioal too in a ht^ 
degree. 

This matter might be purfued much farther ; 
but it is not the extent of the fubjcdb which mufl: 
prefcribe otir bounds, for what fubje<ff does not 
branch out to infinity ? it is the nature of our par* 
ticular fcheme, and the fingle point of view in 
whicli we coniider it, which ought to put a flop 
to our refearches. 
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SlfBUME AND BEADTIFDL. 
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PART I. 

y SECTION.!. 

Novelly* 

firft and tlie fimpleft emodon which we 
L aifcover b the human min4» Curiofity. 
^ liriofity I mean whatever delire we hserc for, 
^^jhatever pieafure we lake in, novdty. Wc fee 
cK^^ren perpetuaBy nmma||^ from {dace to place 
tc fj^uat out fomething they catch with 
g llgl eagemefe, and with very little chcdce, at 
w "Yer comes before them; tlndr attention is 

O 21 ^ 

by every t!^g, beeadfe every thing hab 
in ftago of life, the ebamrof novdty to b* 
CO md it. But as thofe things which 
us tdy hy thdn novdty, cannot Mtadt us for 

L ' I , any 
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"any.length of time, ctiriofity is'the tnoft fupdrficiaj 
of all the affedions it changes its'^olyeA perpe- 
tually j it has an aippetite . which* is veryilharp, 
but Very ealilyfatisfiedj aiid it has alwa)(s^n ap- 
pearand of giddineis,prefileirnefs and anxi<|ty. .Cu- 
liofity, i^m its nature is a very afUve piljnciple ; 
it quickly runs over the greateft part of its Obj^jsAs, 
and foon exluufts the variety which is conim^y 
to be met with in nature ; the £imc thing^ nij^e 
frequent returns,^ and they return with Ks jfid 
Icfs of any agreeable efFed. In fliort th( occur- 
rences of life, by the time we come to knSw it a 
little, would be incapable of affeding the r^ind 
with any other fenfations , than thofe of loatl|ing 
and wearinefs, if many things were not adapted 
to affect the mind by means of other power[,^pe- 
fides novelty in them, ai^d of other pallions bejl ics 
curiohty in oprlelves. Thele powers and/ 
ih;dl be' confidei;ed in their place. But 
thefe powers are,* t)r upon what principle li| 
they affed the mind, it is abfolutely neceffary 
they Ihould'ndt be exertedtin thole things \ 
a daily vulgar ufe hat^ brdoght into a ftalej 
fe^hg familiarity. Some degree of novelty 
be one of the matcrLils ip c\'ery inffrUment 
\Vorks upon the liiinQ j and^uriolity blen<[ ,, 

■ more or. lets with all our palTions. 
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SECT. n. 

Pain and PUaJu^. 

feems then i»(%fiary towards moving the 
phikms of peo]^ advanced In life to at^ confider- 
fthis degree;, .that the olje&s de0gned for that pur- 
pc€j| befides their being in fome meafurc nevi', 
lh<|Ci}d be capable of exciting psun or pleafurc from 
other caufes. Pain and pleafure arc iimple ideas, 
incapable of definition. People are not liable^o 
be miftakcii in their feelings, but they are very 
frequently 'wrong in the names they give them, 
and in thor reafonings about th6m. Many are of 
opinion, that pa'm arifes ncce^arily from the re- 
moval of feme pleafurc j as ’they tlfink pleafure 
do's from the ceafing or diminution of feme pain. 
Vor'my part, I am rather indined to imagine, that 
paiiu^M pleafure, in their moft fim^le and natural 
manner of afieding, are eacl^of.3 pofitivc nature, 
and by no means ncccfiarily dependent on each 
other for their exiftence. The human mind is 
often, and I think it is for the moft part, in a ftatc 
neither of pain nor pleafure, which I call a ftafe? of 
Indifference. When I am carried from this ftatc 
into a ftate of afrual jfieafurc, it docs not 
ncccifary tliat I Ihouid pafs through the medidm 
of any fort pf pain. If in fuch a ftate of indif- 
ference, or eafe, or tranquSlity, or ’call it wW 
you jfteafe, you were to be fuddenly entertained 
with a concert of mufick ; or iuppofe fonj«K)bje<ft 

1 2 .of 
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fine ih^, and Bright lively colours, to be 
prefented before you } or imagine your fmdB is 
' gratified with the fragrandli of a rqfe j or if with- 
out any previous thiiift you were to drink of feme 
I pleafitnt kind of wine*, or to tafte of fome fwefet. 
meat without bring hungry; in all the feveral 
fenfes, of hearing, ihaelling, and taftii^, yott'Un> 
doubtedly find a pleafurc; yet if I enquire into 
the ftate of your mind previous to thete gratifica-* 
liftns, you will hardly tdl me that they found you 
in any kind of pain ; or, having &tisfied thefe fe- 
veral fenles with their fevcral pleafuce^, will you 
fay that any pain '4m focceeded, though the plea* 
fore is abfohitely over? Suppofc, on the other 

hand, a man in die Tame fiate of indifierence, to 

* 

receive a violent blow, or to drink of fomc oittcr 
potion, or to have his ears wounded with fonie 
harfli and grating found ; here is no removal oi 
plealure ; and yftt Iiere is fdt, in every lenfe which 
is aficfled, a prin very difiinguiihable. It may be 
<aid, perhaps, that the pain in thefe cafes had its 
rife from the removal of the j^eafure which the 
man enjoyed before, though? that pleafure was of 
fo low a degree as to be perceived only by die re- 
moval. But this founs ^ me a fobtilty, that is 
not difcoverable in nature. For if, previous to 
the pain, I do not feel any adual pleafurc, I have 
no reafon to judge that any fuch thing exifts ; 
fince pleafurc is only pleafurc as it is felt. Tlie 
fame puy be find of pain, and with equal rcafon. 

1 can 
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1 con never perfuade niTidf that piealureasd pain 
are mere rclatu ns, which can Only cxift as thqr 
are contrafted , but I thutk I baa <Slcern d^^ly 
that there are pofitive pains and pleafikres, widch 
do not at all depend upem otHer. Nothii^ 
is more certain to my Qv»l fedings than this^ 
There is nothing which 1 <mi diftlngtnih in my 
mind with more dearndh than die three ftates, of 
indifference, of pleafore, and of pain* Every one 
of theie 1 can perceive without any fort of idea>of 
its relation to any thing elfe. Caius is afflicted 
with a fit of the dipUck ^ this mao is actually in 
pain } firetdi Caius upen the rack, he will feel a 
much greater pain : but does this pain of the rack 
arife from the removal of any pleafure ? or is the 
fit of the choJick a pleafure or a pain juft as we are 
pleafed to confider it i 

SECT. III..* 

Tbe DiffttvHce between the Remevaf ^ Pain and p^t- 

WE ihaH carry this propofition yet a Hep far* 
then We ihall venture to propofe, that pain and 
pleafure are not only not neceflarily dependent for 
thdr exifience on thdr mutual fflminution or re- 
moval, but that, in reality, the diminution or 
ceafiug of pleafure docs not operate pofitivc 
pain; and that the removal or diminu^on of 

1 3 pjun. 
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pMn, in its effeA) Has little refemblance t« 
pofitive pleafure.*, The former of thefe propoli- 
tions win, I believe, be much more readily allowed 
than l%e latter j becaufe it i? very evident tliat 
picture, when it has run its career, fets us doum 
•very nearly where it found us. Heafure of every 
, kind quickly fetishes ; and when it is over, we re- 
lapfe into indifference, or rather we fall into a foft 
tranquillity, which is tinged with the agreeable 
colour of the former fenfetion. I own it is not at 
firft view fo apparent, that the removal of a great’ 
pain does not refcmble pofitive pleafure ; but lecl 
us recollect in what fiate we have found our minds 
upon efcaping fome imminent danger, or on being 
releafed from the feverity of fome cruel pain. We 
have on fuch occafions found, if I am not much 
mifiaken, the temper of our minds in a tenor very 
remote from ■that which attends the prefence of 
pofitive pleafurej^ we have found them in a ftatc 
of much fobriety,' imprefled udth a fenfe of awe, 
in a ,iibrt of tranquillity fhadOwed with horror. 
The faihion of the couht<mani^e and the gefture of 
the body on fuch occafions D^fo correfpondent to 
this ftate of mind, that any perfon, a fhranger to 
thecaufe of the appearance, would rather judge 

f 

* Mr. Locke [Eflay on Hum«^ Underilanding, ]. lu c* 20^ 
feft. 16.], thinks that the rs|noiral o; leflening of a pain is con- 
iidered and operates as a pleafure, and the lofs or diminiihing 
',of pleafure as a pain. It is this opinion which we coniider 
here. 

US 
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US under fome confternation, than in the enjoy- 
ment of any thing like pofitive pleafure. 

i' olati/ »itSf eiln wvxsi>n «f ’ m v»lp» 

4>u!» «XX«I' (^IXITO htftMff 

A»Sftf t( mfi/naf i&ft/tCc; f^u ttnfmiluf. 

t 

niad. 24. 

jIs when a wretch^ who^ confeious of his crimCy 
Pur/ued for murder from his native clime ^ 

JuJi gains fome frontier^ breathlefs, pale^ ama-zd ; 
util gazCy all wonder ! 

Tliis ftriking appearance of the man whom Homer 
fuppofes to have juft efcaped an imminent danger, 
the fort of mixt paftlon of terror and furprize, 
with which he affefts the fpeSators, paints very 
ftrongly the manner in which we find ourielvcs 
affefted upon occafions any way fimilar. For 
when we have fu&red from an^ Violent emotion, 
the mind naturally continues in fomething like 
the fame conchtion, after the caufe which firft pro- 
duced it has ceafed to operate.' The toiling of the 
fca remains after tlfe ftorm } and when this re- 
main of horror has entirdy fubfided, aD the paf- 
fion, which the accident raj^ed, fubftdcs al<mg 
with it i and the mind returns to its ufual Ibtte 
of indifftrencc. In Ihort, pleafure, (I mean any 
thing either in the inwatd feniktion, or in the 
outward appearance, like pleafure from a pofiti\x 
c.iufe) has never, I imagine, its origin ftom the 
removal of pain or danger. 


SlfcT. • 
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SECT. IV. 

Of Delight and Pleafure at,oppofod to each other. 

BITT {h^ tcB therefore fay, tliat the removal 
of pain or its diminution is always {imply punful? 
or affirm that the cellation or the leflening of plea* 
fure is always attbided itfdf with a pleafure ? By 
no means. What I advance is no'mcuti than this; 
firfi, that there are pleaiiires uid pains of a poll* 
tive and independent nature ; and fecondly, that 
the feeling which rdults from the cealing or di> 
minution of psdn does ndt bear a fufficient refem- 
blance to pofitive pleafure, to have it conlidercd 
as of the ^me niture, or to entitle it to be known 
by the fame name ; and thirdly, fhat upon the 
lame prindple the rdnoVal or qualification of plea- 
&re has no r^bmblahce to ptffitive pain. It is cer* 
tain that the former feding (the removal or mo- 
deration of pain) has fbmething in it far from dif* 
treffing or ffi&greeaUe in its nature. This feeling, 
in many cafes lb agreeaMe. but in all fo different 
from polkive pleafure, has no name whidt X know ; 
but that hinders not its being a very real one, and 
very dififerdit from all others. It is moft certain, 
that every ^lecidi of £iti^adion* or ^eafure, how 
foever in its ifitannar of affeding, is of a 
pp^ive nature in the mind of him who feels it. 
The affedion is undoubtedly pofitive; but the 
’)i;a^«:ay be, as in thb cafe it certainly is, a fort 
' ' ' of 
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ol Privation. And it is very reafonable that we 
ihould diftinguiih by fom^ tetm two things fb dif-l 
tinfi in nature, as a j^ealure that is fuch 
and without any relation, from that pleasure #hich 
cannot exift without a rdati<m,;tand th;^ too a rc« 
ladon to pain. Vejeytestraordinary it would be, 
if the& af&^ons, fo ^filngo:UbaUe.in their caufes, 
fo different in theif effe^, ihonld be confounded 
\irith each otha*, becaui^ mutlgar ufe has ranged 
them nnder tlte lame general title. Whenever I 
, have occafion to Ipeak of this of relative 

I pleafure, f 'c^;it Delight', and I fliall talce the beft ' 
care I can, to u& that word hi no other fenfe. I 
am latisfied the word is not commonly ufed in 
this appropris^ed iigniScatiofl ; but I thought it 
better to take up word already known, wd to 
limit its iignification, than to intne^Ote a new one, 
which would not perh^s incOrpor^e fo wdl with 
the language. Ilhould never |»ve prefum^ the 
lead alteration in our words, i^tl^ nature of the 
language, framed for ^ {nuppiea bf. buimeis ra- 
ther than thofe <ff phtlofOphy^ snd Che i^ture of 
my fulled, that kadS me out of the common track 
of dtfcourfe, (hdnot in a manner necefiftate me to 
it. I lhall make ufe of thislipl^n^ ^ poffiblc 

caution. As I make, ufe ; of 'the. word Delight to ; 
exprefs the fenfetmn w|uch acromp^es. the re-’ 
moval of pain.mr.dan^r j fo when I fpeakof po-.i 
litive pleafure, 1 lhall for the moil part caU.iti 
fimply Pleafure. 

'sect. 
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; ,4j:.CT. V. ,r 
and Grief. 

• IT ntuft be obfervcd, that the celTation of plea- 
iure affeds the inj:nd three ways;.' If it iimply 
ceafes, after having continued a proper time, the 
elFed: is indifferenee •, if it be abruptly broken off, 
there enfues an uneaiy ienie called difappointment % 
if the objedl be fo totally loii that there is no 
chance of eiijoying it again, a pailion arifes in the 
mind, which is called ^ief. Now, there is none 
of thefe, not even grief, which is the moft violent, 
that I think has any re&mblance to pofitive pain. 
The perfon who grieves^ fuflfers his paflion to grow 
upon him ; he indulges it, he loves it ; but this 
never happens in the cafe of aftual pain, which 
no man ever willingly endured for any conlider- 
able time. That.^rief Ihould be wilihngly endured, 
though far feom a* limply plealing fenfation, is not 
fo ^ffictilt tc^'be underfiood. It is the nature of 
grief to keepi its obje6r per^tually in its eye, to 
prefentit in its moft pleaiuhable views, to repeat 
all thedrcUmftances that attendit, even, to the laft 
minutenefs ; to go back to evary p^kular enjoy- 
ment, to dwell upofteachi^and to find a thoufand 
new perfections ifi all, that were not fufficlently 
ur^l^i^ood before ; in grief, the pleafute is ftill 
tippermoft ; and the affliction we fufTei; has no re- 
femblance to abfolute pain, which b alw^siodious, 

and 
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and which we endeavour to ihakc off as foon as 
poffible. The Odyffqr of Hbmer» which abounds 
with fo many natural and 'affeding images,, has 
hone more llriking than thofe which Mene&us 
raiies of the calamitous hte of his friends, and his 
own manner of feeling it. He. owns, indeed, that 
he often gives himfdf fame intermUhon from fudi 
melancholy reflections ; but he.Obferves, too, that, 
melancholy as they are, they pve him j^cafure. 

AXA* ijjLiriK votvrai fu* kou ujQtvwVf 

IIoA«Axic tv fjktyxffnvt nfAtnfotVtv, 

AAXo7f fttv Tt you ffitvet rtfv^iAXt, aAAm S' atSlt 
anpzpeg Si xepet ttfuipua ycm. 

Still in Jl)ort intervals of {leafing woe. 

Regardful of the friendly dues T owe^ 

/ to the glorious dead, for ever dear^ 

Indulge the tribute of a grateful tear. 

HoM.Od.iv. 

On the other hand,, when we recover our health, 
wlien we efcape an .^imminent danger, is; it with 
joy that we are affeAed ? The fenfe on thele. occa- 
fions is far from that fmooth and voluptuous fa> 
tisfafrion which the affured proi^iect of j^fure 
beftows. The delight which arifes from the mo- 
difications of pain, confefics the flock from whence 
it iprung, in its folid, ftrong, and levere nature. 


'SECT. 
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sect: VI* 

Cfths P^om which behn^ fa Self-preferv6thn. 

MOST the ideas which are dipahle of male , 
ihg a iK^erful imprdfion on the maady whether 
limply i>f Plaki or Ilealurey or of the mpdilications 
of thofe, may be reduced very nearly to thele two 
heads, felf-frefervotion and fociety^ to the ends. of 
one or the other of which all our paflions are cal- 
culated to anfwer. *1110 paflions wl;iich concern 
felf-prefervation, tam moftly on pain or danger. 
The ideas of pain, Jickn^ vrA deaths fill the mind 
with .ftrong emotions of horror ; but Ufe and 
healthy though' they put us in a capacity of being 
affe^ed with, pleafiire, they make no fiich impred 
fion by ^ fihtj^le enjoyment. The paffions there- 
fore which ^ eonverfiuit about the. prefervation 
of the individual, turn chiefly on pain and danger, 
and they are 'the ttapft pmireriul of all the paflions. 

<» 

ifc* 

8 E c T. vn. 

Of the Sublim* 

V^ATEVER fiffitted in any fort to excite the 
ideas of pain' and danger, tht^t is to fay, whatever 
is in <p},y fort terrible, or is converfant about ter- 
' rible ' 
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rible objeds, or operates in a mariner analogous 
to terror, is a fource of that is, it is; 

productive of the ilrongeft emotion which the' 
mind is capable of feeSng. I iay the firongeft 
emotion, becauTe I am 'latlsfied the ideas of pain 
are much mc^e pcri^ful^thari thbie which enter 
on the part c^'pleafufe. ' Without all doubt, the 
torments which We 'may be made to foftbr, arc 
much greater in their ^ci6t on the body and 
mind, - than any pkafures 'which the snoft learned 
voluptuary could oSr than the livelieft ima- 

gination, and the moft found and ^^iiitdiy fen- 
lible body, could enjoy; N?y» I am 'in great dcmfit 
whether any man could be foimd who would earn 
a life of the moft perfe^ &ti^^on, at the price 
of ending it in the torments, which infli&- 

ed in a few hours on the late unfortonatc i;iS|pcide 
in France. But as pain is liroi^dir ua its opera- 
tion than pl^ure, ib death is i^ geneiil a much 
more aifefHng idea than pain; bccaufe there are 
very pains, however e»{nifite, which arc not 
preferred to death: nay, what generally mak<;s 
pain it&lf, if 1 may Hy fo, more painiiil, is, that it 
is confidered as xa emiifl&ry of this king of terrors- 
When danger or pain prefs too nearly, they arc 
incapable of giving any ddight, and are limply 
terrible ; but at certain diHances, arid with certain 
modifications, they may be, and they are delight- 
ful, as we every cby experience. The caule of 
this 1 ihall endeavour to mvefi^ate hereafter., 

'sect. 
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SECT. vin. 

<y Pqffims which belong to Society t 

^ rilE other head under which I phds our pal- 
fions, is that of /ocktyy which may be divided into 
two forts. 1 . The fociety of the Jexes^ which an- 
fwers the purpofes of propagation j and next, that 
more general focicty^ which we have with men and 
with other animals, and which we may in fome 
fort be &id to have even with the inanimate world. 
The pafEons bfelonging to the prefervation of the 
individual, turn wholly on psdn and danger : thofe 
which belong to gtneration, have their origin iu 
gratifications ^6. plcafuresy the pleafure moftdi- 
reflJy belonging to tliis purpofc is of a lively cha- 
racter, rapturous and violent, and confcflcdly the 
higheft plcafiire of fenfe ; yet the abVence of this 
fo great an enjoyment, fcarce amounts to an unca- 
finels ; and, except at particular times, I do nut 
tliink it afieCte at all. When^en deferibe in what 
manner they are affeCfed by j^ain and dimger, they 
do not dwell on -the pleafure of health and the 
comfort of Ibcurity, and then lament the lofj of 
thefe latisfitClions : the v hole turns upon the aduul 
paiiiilitiid horrors which they endure. But if y^ou 
lifien to the complaints of a forfiiken lover, you 
obferve that he infifts largely on the plcafures 
which he enjoyed or hoped to enjoy, and on the 

perfection 
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perfc^ion of the obje£i of hid ddtres; it is 
which is alw’ays uppermoft ia l^is mind. Thh vio- 
lent effects produced by love,M’hich has fometiihes 
been even wrought up to madnefi, is no o1:^d}oii 
to the rule which we feek to eftabliih. "N^Tien men 
have liiffered their imaginations to be long afied:eil 
with any idea, it £o wholly engrbiles them as to ihua 
out by degreeis alinoft every other, and tb br^k 
down every partition of the mind which would 
confine it. Any idea is fufilcient fpr.the purpofc, 
as is evident from the infinite variety- of caufes, 
which give rife to madnefs $ but this iit napA can 
only prove that the pafiion of love is capable of 
producing very extraordinary effe^, not that its 
extraordinary emotions h^ve any connection wdlh 
pofitive pain. 


SECT, IX. 

T/jf final Caufc of the Difference between tlte FqfiHons 
belonging to SelfipreJer'aatiojiy arid thofe which re- 
gard the Society of the Sexes, 

THE final caule of the difference hr-charader 
between the paffions which regard Ihlf-prefcrvatlon 
and thofe which are diredbd to the multiplication 
of the fpecies, will ;illuftratc the foregoing remarks 
yet further ; and it is, I imaging- worthy of obfer- 
ration even upon its own account. As the per- 
formance of our duties of every kind depends 

upon 
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upon life, and the performing them ix^ith ndgouf 
and edicacy dqpends upon health, we are very 
{Irongly affe&ed with whatever threaten^ the de« 
firu^on of dther : but as we were not made to 
acquidi^ in life and health, the Ample enjoyment 
of them is not attended , with any real pleaiure, 
left, fetisfied with that, we ftiould give ourfdves 
over to indolence and inadion. On the other 
hand, the generation mankind is a great pur* 
pofc, and it is requisite that men ftiould bf am* 
mated to the purfuit of it by fome gr^t incentive* 
It is therefore attended with a very high pleafure } 
but as it is by no means deftgoed to be our con* 
ftant bufinds, it is not At that the abfence of this 
pleafure ftiould be attej^l^ with any conAderable 
pain. The difference between men and brutes in 
this point, feems to be remarkable. Men are at all 
times pretty equally difpofed to the pleafures of 
love, becaufe they are to be guided by reafon in 
the time and nihnner of indulging them. Had 
any great pain arifen from the want of this fatis* 
faftion, realbn, I am sdraid, would And great dif- 
Actilties in the perfbrnianx^ of its office. But 
brutes, who obey laws, in the execution of which 
their own reafen has but Httle fliare, have their 
ftated feafens i at Aicb times it is not improbable 
that the fenfetion from the wmit is very trouble- 
foi^, becaufe the end muft be thm^ anfwered, or 
miffed in many, perhaps for ever ; as the incA* 
uadoD rdurns only with its feafem. 


SECT. 
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SECT. X. 

Of Beauty. 

THE paffion which belongs to generation, merely 
as inch, is luft only. This is evident in brutes, 
wliofc paHions arc more unmixed, and which pur- 
fuc their purpofes more diredUy than ours. The 
only dillindlion they obferve with regard to their 
mates, is tliat of fcx. It is true, that' they flick 
fcvcrally to their own.^cics in preference to all 
others. But this preference, I imagine, does not 
arlfc from any fenfe of beauty which they find in 
their fpecies, as Mr. Addifon.fiappofes, but from a 
law of fomc oihqr kind ,‘’^?which they are fubjeef ; 
and this wc may fairly conclude, from their appa- 
rent want of choice amongfl thofe obje<3:s to which 
tJie barriers of their ^cies have, confined them. 
But man, who is a creature adapted to a greater 
variety and intricacy of rcilation, connedls with the 
general paffion, the idea... of fome foetal qualities, 
whicli diredl and hc^hten the appetite which he 
has in common with all other animals i and as he 
is not defigned like them to live at large, it is fit 
that he fhould have fomething to create a prefer- 
ence, and fix his choice ; and this in general Ihould 
be fome lenfiblc quality ; as no other can fo quickly, 
fo powerfully, or fo furely produce its effcdl. Tlie 
VoL. I. K objecl: 
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objeft thercftffc of this mixed pafliop, which we 
call love, is the beauty of the^N. Men are carried 
to the fex in general, as it is the fex, and by the 
common law of nature ; but they are attached to 
particulars by perfonal beauty. I call beauty a fo- 
cial quality ; for where women and men, and not 
Only they, ‘but when other animals give us a fenfe 
of joy arid plcafure in beholding them (and there 
are many that do fo), they infjrire us with fenti- 
ments of , ten Jernefs and affeftion towards their 
perfons j vet like to have them near us, and we 
enter willingly into a kind of relation with them, 
unlefs we fliould have ftrong reafons to the con- 
trary. But to what end, in many cafes, this was 
deligned, I am unable, to difeover; fori fee no 
greater reafon for a connection between man and 
feveral animals who arc attired in fo engaging a 
manner, than between him and fome others who 
entirely want this attraction, or poflefs it in a far 
weaker degree. ‘But it is probable, that Provi- 
dence did not make even this diftinction, but 
with a view to fome great. end, though we cannot 
perceive diflinCHy what it iSj as his wifdom is not 
our wifdom, nor our ways his ways. 


SECT. 
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SECT; XI. 

Society and Solitude. 

ITHE fecond branch of the focial pafllons is that 
which adminiftfefs to fqcicty' in general. With re*. 
g;ird to this, I obfei'vc, that fociety, merely as fo- 
cicty, without any particular heightenings, gives 
us no pofitive pleafure in the enjoyment ; but ab- 
Tolutc and entire fulitude, that is, the total and per- 
petual exclufion from all fociety, is as great a pofi- 
tive pain as can almoft be conceived. • Therefore 
in .the balance between the plcsdure of general 
ticty, and the pain of abfolute folitude, pain is the 
predonnnant idea. But the pleafure of any par- 
ticular focial enjoyment outweighs very confider* 
ably the unealincls caufed by the want r>f that par- 
ticuiar enjoyment ; fo that the ftrongeft lenfiitions 
relative to the habitudes of parjjcular fociety^ are 
fcnlations {)f pleafure. Cood company, lively 
converfaiions, and the endearments of friendfhip, 
fill the mind %vith great pleafure ; a temporary fb- 
litude, on the other Ifiiid, is jtfelf agreeable. This 
may perhaps prove that we are creatures defigned 
for contemplation as wdl as adion ; fince folitude 
as well as fociety has its pWiures ; as from the 
former obfervation we may difeern, that an entire 
life of folitude contradicts the purpofcs of our be- , 
ing, fince death itfelf is fcarccly an idea of more 
terror. 
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SECT. XII. 

Sympathy y Imitation^ and Ambition, 

UNDER this denomination of fociety, the paf- 
iions are of a complicated kind, and branch out 
into a variety of forms agreeable to that variety 
of ends they are to ferve in the great cliain of fo- 
ciety. The three principal links in this chain arc 
fympalhy\ imitation., and ambition. 


SECT. XIII. 

4 

Sympathy. 

rr is by the firft of thefe palHo ns that we enter 
into the concerns of others ; that avc. arc moved 
as they arc movdd, and are never fuffered to be in- 
different fpeftators of almoft any tiling which men 
can do or fufler. For fyigapathy muft be confidcrcd 
as a fort of fubftitution, by^yhich we are put into 
the place of another man, and affedted in many re- 
ipefts as he is affected : fo that this paflion may 
either partake of the nature of thofc which regard 
fclf-prcjC^alion, and turning upon pain may be a 
fourcc of the fublime ; or it may turn upon ideas 
of pleafurc j and then whatever has been faid of 

the 
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the focKil ufFecdons, whether they regard fociety in 
general, or only feme particular modes of it, may 
be applicable here. It is by this principle chiefly 
that pofetry, painting, and other affeflihg arS, 
transfufe their palUons from one breaft to another, 
and are often' capable of grafting a ddight-on 
wretchednefs, mifcry, .and death itfelf. It is’ a com- 
mon obfervation, that objc9s which in the reality 
would fliock, are in tra^^, and fuch like repre- 
fentations, the fource of a very hi^ fpccies of 
pleafure. This taken as a la^t, has been the caufc 
of much reafoning. The liitisfa^ion has been 
commonly attributed, firft, to the comfort we re- 
ceive in conlidering that fo melancholy a ftory is 
no more than a iiftion ; and nCxt, to the contem- 
plation of our own freedom from the evils which 
wc fee rcprcfcntcd. I am afraid it is a prafticc 
much too common in enquiries of this nature, to 
attribute the caufc of feelings which merely arife 
from the mec})atiical ftruclure of our bodies, or 
b orn the natural frame and conftifution of our 
minds, to certain cdncluflbns of the reafoning fa- 
culty on the objefl-s ptefented to us ; foi* I fhould 
imagine, that the influence of reafoh in producing 
our paflions k nothing near fo extenfive as it is 
commonly believed. 


^3 
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SECT. XIV. 

Tbe EffeSis of Sympathy in the Bijlrejfes of Others. 

TO examine this point concerning the efFecl of 
tragedy in a proper manner, wc muft previonfly 
confider how we are affected by the feelings of our 
fellow-creatures in circumftances of real diftrefs. 

• I am convinced we have a degree of delight, and 
. that no fmall one, in the real misfortunes and pains 
of others ; for let the aifedtion be what it will in 
appearance, if it docs not make us ffiun fuch ob- 
jefts, if on the contrary it induces us to approach 
them, if it makes us dwell upon them, in this cafe 
I conceive wc muft have a delight or plcafure of 
feme fpecies or other in contemplating objects of 
this kind. Do we not read the authentic hifto- 
ries of fccnes of. this nature with as much plealurc 
as romances or ‘poems, where the incidents are 
fictitious ? The profperity of no empire, nor the 
grandeur of no king, can jfo agreeably afledt in the 
reading, as the ruin of u\e ftate of Macedon, and- 
the diftreft of its unhappy prince. Such a cata- 
I^rophe touches us in hiftory as much as the de- 
ftrudtion of Troy does in fable. Our delight, in 
cafes e^vtliis kind, is very greatly helghterud, if 
the;iliilferer be fomc extellenf perfon who finks 
udidlsr an unworthy fortune. Scipio and Cato are 

both 
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both virtuous clurafters j but we are more deeply 
affected by the violent death of the one, and the 
ruin of the great caufe he adhered to, than with 
the defcrved triumphs and uninterrupted profpe- 
rity of the other ; for terror is a paffion which al- 
ways produces delight when it docs not prefs too 
clofe ; and pity is a paillon accompanied with plea- 
lure, bccaufc it arifes from love and focial affeflion. 
Whenever we are formed, by nature to any adlivc 
purpofe, tlic palfion which animates us to it, is at- 
tended tvith delight, or a pleafure of Ibme kind, 
let the fulgect-matter be what it will ; and as our- 
Creator has dcligncd we ihould be united by the 
bond of fympathy, he has ftrengthened that bond 
by a proportionable delight ; and there moft where 
our fympathy is moft wanted, in the diftreffes of 
others. If this paffion was fimply painful, we 
would fliun with the greateft caye all perfons and 
places that could excite' fuch a pillion; as fomc, 
who are fo far gone in indolence*as not to endure 
any ftrong imprcfllon, adu-ally do. But the calc 
is widely different with, the greater part of man- 
kind ; there is no fpgflacle we fo eagerly purfuc, 
as that of fome’uncommon and grievous calamity ; 
fo that vS'hether the misfortune is before our eyes, 
or whether they are turped back to it in hill ory, it 
always touches w'ith /'i fight. This is not an un- 
mixed delight, but'blended with no fmall uncali- 
nefs. TIic delight we have in fuch things, hinders 

K 4 U9 
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US from fliunning fccnes of mifcry ; and the pain 
we feel, prompts tis to relieve ourlHves in relieving 
thole whp fuifer \ and all this antecedent to any 
reafoning, by an iniUnfr that works us to its own 
purpofes without our concurrence. 


SECT. XV. 

Of the Effects tf Tragedy. 

IT is thus in real calamities. In imitated dif- 
treffes the only difference is the pleafure rcfulting 
from the effects of imitation ; for it is never fo per- 
. feet, but we can pctceive it is imitation, and on 
that principle are fomewhat pleafed with it. And 
indeed in fome cafes we derive as much or more 
pleafure from that fburce than from the thing it- 
fclf. But then 1 imagine we fhall be much mif- 
' taken if we attribute any conliderable part of bur 
fatisfa^ion in. tragedy to the confidcration that 
tragedy is a decat, and its reprefentations no rea- 
lities. The nearer it approa’dies tlie reality, and 
the further it removes us from all idea of fi^Hon, 
the more perfeft is its power. But be its power 
of what kind it will, i- h:,.;er approaches to what 
it reprefents. Choofe a day 6tt which to repreftnt 
the moft fublime and affecting tragedy we have ; 
appoint the moft favourite actors • Ipare no coft 

upon 
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upon the fccnes and decorations ; unite the grcateH 
efforts of poetry, painting,' and mufick ; and when 
you have coUefted your audience, juft at the mo. 
ment when their minds are erefl: with expectation, 
let it be reported that a ftate criminal of high rank 
is on the point of being executed in the adjoining 
fquare } in a moment the emptinefs of the theatre 
would demonftratc the comparative weaknefs of 
the imitative arts, and prodaitn^he triumph of the 
real fympathy. I bdieve that this notion of our 
having a fimple pain in the reality, yet a delight 
in the reprefentation, arifes from hence, that \vc 
do not fufficiently diftinguiih what <ve tvoiild by 
no means choofe to do, from what we fhould be 
eager enough to Ice if it was'once done. We dc- 
ligJifin feeing things, which fo far from doing, 
our licartieit willies would tx; to fee redfefteJ. 
I'his noble capital, the 'pride of England and of 
Europe, I believe no man is fo ffrangdy wicked as 
to dtiirc to fee deftroyed by a conflagration or .m 
earthquake, though he fliould bo removed himfclf 
to the gicateft diitahcc from the danger. But Ibp- 
pofe fuch a fatal aeddent to have happened, what 
numbers from afl parts would crowd to beliokl tlic 
ruins, and amongft them many who w^ould have 
been content never to have fcen London in its 
glory! Nor is it, either in real’ or ficlitious dif-.' 
trciTes, our immunity from them which produces 
c)ur deiidit ; in m\ ow-n mind 1 can difeover no- 

thing 
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thing like it. I apprehend that this miliake is 
owing to a fort of fophifoi, by which we are fre- 
qncntly impofed upon •, it arifcs from our not dif- 
tinguifhing between what is indeed a ncccflary 
condition to our doing or fuflering any thing in 
general, and what is the fa^.of fome particular 
aft. If a man kills me with a fword, it is a necef- 
fary condition to this tlnit we fhould have been 
both of us alive b^ore the faft ; and yet it would 
be abfurd to fay, that our being both living crea- 
tures was the caufe of his crime andpf my death. 
So it is certain, that it is abfolutely ncceffary nay 
life lhould be out of any imminent hazard, before 
I can take a delight in the fufferings of others, 
real or imaginary, or indeed in any thing elfe from 
any caufe whatfoever. But then it is a fophifm 
to argue from thence, that this .immunity is the 
caufe of my delight either on thefe or on any oc- 
calions. No one .can diftinguilh fucli a caufe of 
fatisfaftion in his o^n mind, I believe*j nay, when 
we do not fuffer any very acute pain, nor are ex- 
pofed to any imminent danger of our lives, we can 
feel for others, whilft wt fuS^r ourlelves ; and 
often then moft,when we are foftened by affliction j 
we fee with pity even diftreffes wluch we would 
accept in the place of ou” own. 


SECT, 
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SECT. XVI. 

Imitation, 

THE fccond paffion belonging to fociety is imi- 
tation, or, if you will, a delire of imitating, and 
confe^uently a pleafure in it. Tliis paflion ariles 
from much the fame caufc wiA fympathy. For 
as fympathy makes us take a concern in whatever 
men feel, fo^this affeflion prompts us to copy 
whatever they do ; and confcqucntly we have a 
pleafure in imitating, and in whatever belongs to 
imitation merely as it is fucli, without any inter- 
Ycntioji of the rcafoning faculty ; but foldy from 
our natural conftitution, which Providence has 
framed in fuch a manner as to find either pleafure 
or delight, according to the nature of the objeff, 
in whatever regards the purpofes of our being. 
It Is by imitation, far more tlttn by precept, that 
we learn every thing ; and what we learn thus, we 
acquire not only more efl’cdually, but njore piea- 
fantly'. This fornjs our manners, our opinions, 
our lives. It is one of the ftrongeft links of fo- 
ciety ; it is a fpccies of mutual comjdiance, which 
all men yield to each other, without conftraini to 
themfelves, and wliich is extremely flattering to all. 
Herein it is that pdnting and many other agree- 
able arts liave biid one of the princip;il foundations 

of 
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ot'*?heir power. And fincc, by its influence on 
our manners and our paflions, it is of fuch great 
confequence, I ihall here venture to lay down a 
rule, which may inform us with a good degree of 
certainty when we are to attribute the power of 
the arts to imitation, or to our pleafure in the flcill 
of the imitator merely, and when to fym^athy, or 
fomc other caufc in cojijuri£l:ion with it. When 
the objeft reprefented in poetry or painting is fudi 
as we could have no ddire of feeing in the reality, 
then I may be fure that its powerfin poetry or 
painting is owing to the power of imitation, and 
to no caufe operating in the thing itfelf. So it is 
with moll of the pieces W'hich the painters call ftill- 
lifc. In thefe a cottige, a dunghill, the meaneft 
and moll ordinary utenlils of the kitchen, are ca- 
pable of giving us plea&re. But when the object 
of the painting or poem is fuch as wc Ihould run 
to fee if real, lot if afied: us with what odd fort of 
fenfe it will, we may rely upon it, that the pow'cr 
of the poem or pid:ure is more owing to the na- 
ture of the thing itfelf than to the mere effed of 
imitation, or to a conlideratton*of the Ikill of the 
imitator, however excellent. ' Ariftotle has fpoken 
fo much and fo folidly upon the force of imitation 
in hisPoeticks, that it makes any further difcourl'e 
upon this fubject the Icfs ncceflary. 


SECT. 
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SECT. XVU. 

Amkition^ 

ALTHOUGH imitation is one of the great in* 
ftruments lifed by Providence in bringing our na- 
ture towards its perfcftion, yet if men gave them* 
felves up to imitation mtircly, and each followed 
the otlier, and fo on in an eternal circle, it is eafy 
to fee that there never could be any improvement 
amongft them. Men muft remain as brutes do, 
the fame at the end that they are at tliis day, and 
that they were in the beginning of the world. I'o 
prevent this, God has planted in man a lenfc u£ 
ambition, and a fatisfaftion arifing from the con- 
templation of his excelling his fellows in fomething 
deemed valuable amongft them. It is this paflton 
that dri'sres men to all the ways fee in ufe of llg- 
nalizing themfelyes, and that tends to make what- 
ever excites in a man the idea of this diftindiem 
fo.very plcafant. It has Ix'en fo ftrong as to make 
very miferable myi take comfort, that they were 
fupreme in mifery ; and certain it is, that where 
we cannot diftinguilh ourfelvcs by Ibmething ex- 
cellent, we begin to take a complaconcy in fome 
lingular infirmities, follies, or defeds of one kind 
or other. It is on this principle that flattery is fo 
prevalent j for flattery is no more than v/hat raifes 

in 
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in a man’s mind an idea of a preference which h<J 
has not. Nowj whatever, either on good or ujjon 
bad grounds, tends to raife a man in his own opi- 
nion, produces a fort of fwcUing and triumph, that 
is extremely grateful to the human mind j and 
this Iwelling is never more perceived, nor operates 
with more force, than when without danger we 
are converfant with terrible objefts, the mind al- 
V'ays claimiiSg to itfelf . feme part of the dignity 
and importance of the things which it contem- 
plateir ; Hence proceeds what Longinus has ob- 
ferVteaOf that glorying and fenfe of inward great- 
nd&i that always fills the reader of fuch paffages in 
poets and orators as are fublime j it is what every 
man mull: have felt in himfelf upon fuch occaAons. 


SECT. XVIIL 

Recapitulation. 

TO draw' the whole of what has been faid intd 
a few diftinft points : — ^Tlie paflions w'hich belong 
to felf-prefefVation, turn on pain and danger ; they 
arc limply Jjainful when their caufes immediately 
afleft us ; they are delightful when we have ah 
idea of pain and danger, withoiit being actually 
in filch circumttances } this delight 1 have not 
called pleafure, becaufe it turns on pain, and be- 

Caufe 
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caufe it is different enough from any idea of pofi- 
tive pleafure. Whatever exdtes this deligirt, I call 
fubUme. The pafllons belonging td fclf-prefcrva- 
tion are the ftrongeft of all the pafliohs. 

The fecond head to‘ which the palfions are re- 
ferred with ^relation to their final caufe, is fociety. 
There are two forts of fodeties. llie firft is, the 
fociety of fex. The pafiion belonging to this is 
called love, and it contains a mixture of luft ; its 
objed is the beauty of women. The u!;her is the 
great fociety with man and all other animals. The 
palTion fubfcrvieilt to this is called likewife ioyc, 
but it has no mixture of luft, and its objed i.'#, 
beauty ; which is a name 1 ftiall apply to all Jiicli 
qualities in things as induce sn us a ienfe of affee* 
tion and tenderneft, or fome other paffion the moil 
nearly rcfembling thefe. Tire paffion of love has 
its rife in pofitive pleafure ; it is, like idl things 
w^hich grow out of pleafure, capidale of being mixed 
with a mode of uneafinefs, tK?d is, when an idea 
of its object is excited in the mmd with an idea at 
the feme time of having irretrievably loft it. Tliis 
mixed fenfe of pleafure I have not called fain^ be. 
caufe it turns upon adual pleafure, Lecaufe it 
is, both in its caufe and in moft of ifs IffedSj of a 
nature altogether different. 

Next to the general paffion we have for fociety, 
to a choice in which we are directed by the plea- 
fure we have in the objed, thc' particular paffion 

under 
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jinder this hca 4 called ^rnlpathy has .the greatcft 
extent. ' Tj^ of this {>a£ion is, to put us in 
the place of .aiWJtber in whate\'er circumftancc he 
is in, and tO ,us in a like manner ; fo that 
tills padion may, as the occafion requires, turn 
dther on pain or pleafure ; but with the modifi^i 
cations mentioned in feme cafes in 1 1. As to 
imitation and preference, nothing more need be 
iaid. 


SECT. XIX. 

The Conchjton. 

« 

I BELIE\T£D that an attempt to range and me^ 
thodize feme of our moft leading palllons, -would be 
a good preparative to fuch an enquiry as we are go- 
ing to make in the enfuing dilcourfe. The paf- 
fions I have merftioned are almoft the only ones 
which it can be neceflary to confider in our prefent 
defign ; though the viyiety of the paflions is great, 
and worthy in every branch qf that variety of an 
attentive ipyeftigation. The more accurately we 
learch into .the huitian mind, the ftronger traces 
we every where find of his wifdom who made it. 
If a djlcourfe on the ufc of the parts of the body 
maylbe confidered as an hymn to the Creator ; the 
of the jpaffions, which are the organs of the 

mind, 
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mind, -can not be barren of praife to him, nor un- 
produclive to ourfclves of that noble and uncum> 
mon union of fcicnce and admiration, which a 
contemplation of the works of infinite wifdom 
alone can afford to a rational mind ; whiifi, refer<> 
ring to him whatever we find of right or good or 
fair in ourfclves, difeovering his ftrength and wif- 
clom even in our own wcakriefi and imperfedion, 
iionouring them where we difeover them clearly, 
and adoring their profundity where we are loft in 
our fcarcli, wc may be inquifitivc withotft imper- 
tinence, and elevated without pride ; we d^'be 
admitted, if I may dare to fay fo, into the counftls 
of the Almighty by a confideration of his works. 
The elevation of the mind ought to be the prin- 
cipal end of all our ftudies, which if they do not 
in fomc mcafurc cfleft, they arc of very little fervicc 
to us. But, befidcs this great purpofe, a confidera- 
tion of. the rationale of our pafiiorrs feems to me 
very neccllary for all who wouM affeft them upon 
foUd and fure principles. It is riot enough to 
kitow them in general : to alFccl them after a de- 
lic.uc manner, or ip judge properly of any work 
dcfigncd to affect them, wc fliould know the ex- 
act boundaries of their fcveral juriftliAions j we 
lliould pnrAic them through all their variety of 
operations, and pierce into the inmoft, and what 
might appear inacccflible parts of our nature. 


VoL. I. 
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Quad lattt arcand tton enarrabilc Jibrcn 'i- 
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Unthout this it is pofliblc for. a iri;tn, after a 
tonfufedi ttiahaer, fometinics to fatisfy liis own 
mind of the truth of his work j but he can never 
have a certain determinate rule to go by, nor can 
he ever make his propofitioijs fufiiciently dear to 
others. Poets, and orators, and painters, and 
thofc who cultivate other branches of the liberal 
arts, have without this critical knowledge fuccccdctl 
well in their fevcral provinces, and will llicceed ; 
as among artificers there arc many machines made 
and even invented without any exad knowledge of 
the principles they arc govcrnctl by. It is, I own, 
not uncommon to.be wrong in theory and right 
in pradicc ; and wc arc happy that it is fo. Men 
often ad. right from their feelings, who aftcr- 
w.irds rcal'on but ill on them from principle j but 
as it i.s iinpoffibl^ to avoid .in attempt at fucli rca- 
iiniing, and cqud&y iinpoflibie to prevent its hav- 
ing. Tome influcnc-e on our practice, furcly it is 
worih taking forne pains to have it jull, and 
t ( .1’ 1 ' I led f )n the bails or litre cjcpcrience. Wc might 
exped that the ariills themfclvcs would have been 
oUr fureft guides ; but the artifts have been too 
much occupied in the pradicc : the philofophers 
have done littic ; atid what they have clone, ■w^s 
ii^jlUy will; a view to thdr own fchemes and fyf- 
■ U nis : and?is for thole called cr iticks, they have ge- 
nerally 
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i.eraily fought the rule of the arts, in thh wrong 
pLice.; they fought it among poems, pi^uf^s, en- 
gravings, ftatues, and buildings. But art can never 
give the rules that make an art. Tliis is, I be- 
lieve, the reafon why artifts in general, and poets 
principally, have been confined in fo narrow a 
circle ; they have been rather imitators o£ one 
another than of nature ; and this with fo faithful 
an uiiifornuty, and to fo remote an antiquity, that 
it is hard to fiy who gave the firft model. Criticks 
follow tlicm, and therefore can do little as guides^ 
I can judge but poorly of any thing, whilft I mea- 
furo it by no other ftandard than itfelf. The true 
flandard of the arts iS in every man’s power ; and 
an cafy ‘obfervation of die moft common, fomc- 
tiincs of the meaneft' things in nature, wDl give 
the trueft lights, where the greateft fagacity and 
induftry ibat Iliglits fucli obfervation, mull leave 
us in the dark, or, what is worfe,*amuie and mil- 
lead us by falfe lights. In an enquiry it is almolt 
every (liiug to be once in a right road. I am la- 
tisfied I have done but little by thefe obfervations 
confidcix'd in tlicmfeives j and I never lliould have 
taken the pains to iligeft them, much Ids flunild I 
have ever ventured to publifli them, if I was not 
convinced that nothing tends more to the corrup- 
tion of feicnce than tdfufTcr it to llagnate. Tiielc 
waters muft be troubled before they can exert 
their virtues. A man who works bcybnd the fur- 

L 2 faeo 
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face of things, though he may be wrong himfelf, 
yet he clears the way for others, and may chance 
to make even his errors fubfervient to the canlc of 
truth. In the following parts ! fhall enquire w'hat 
things they are that caufe in us the affections of 
the fublime and beautiful, as in this I have con- 
fidered the affections themfelves. I only deiire 
OTe favour, that no part of this difeourfe may be 
judged of by itfelf, and independently of the reft j 
for I am fcnlible I have not difpofed my materials 
to abide the teft of a captious controverfy, but of 
a ibber and pven forgiving examination ; that they 
arc not armed at all points for battle, but dreffed 
to vifit thofc who are willing to give a peaceful cu- 
trance to truth. 


Tin: k'SD or the iirst part. 
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A PHILOSOPHICAL ENQUIRY , 

INTO TBK 

ORIGIN OF OUR IDEAS 

or THE 

SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL. 

PART II. 

SECT. I, 

Of the Pqfflon cavfed hy the Sublhnc, 

% 

% 

T he paflion caufeil by the great and fublime 
in nature^ when thofc caufes operate moll 
powerfully, is allonilhment ; and aftoniihment is 
that ilate of the fou>, in w'hich all its motions aic 
fufperd Math fome degree of horror,* In this 
cafe the mind is fo entirely filled with its objecl, 
that it cap not entertain any other, nor by con- 
Ijjquence r^afon on that objeft which employs 

» Part 3. feft. 3, 4, 7. 
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it. Hence arifes the great ppwer of the fubllinc, 
that, far from 1)cing produced by theni, it antici- 
pates our reafonings, and hurries us on by an ir- 
relillible force. AftonHhment, as I have laid, is 
the efictl pf the fublime in its higheft degree j the 
inferior dfefts are admiration, reverence, and ro- 
fped. ... 

SECT. IT. 

s 

Terror. 

NO paHion fo cfFechially rolw the mind ci all 
its powers of ading and reaft)ning as fey. ' Fin- 
fear being an apprehenfimi of pain or clcatli, it 
operates in a manner that rcfcinblcs adual pain. 
Whatever therefewe is terrible, with regard to 
fight, is fublime tpo, whether this caufe of terror, 
be endued with grcalncfs of diuicnfions or not ; 
for it is irnpoffible to look on any thing as trilling, 
or contemptible, that i lay be dangerous, llicre 
are many animals, who though far frpm being 
large, are yet capable of raifing ideas bt ' die fu- 
•blitQc, becaufc they are conlidcred as ; oLjeds of 
terror ; as ferpents and poHbnous animals of al- 
moft ^ kinds, And to things of griat climen- 

/ 

lions. 


* Part IV. left, y, % b, 6. 
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fions, if we annex an adventitious idea of terror, 
they become without- comparifon gi^eater, A level 
plain of a vail extent on knd, is ccftsSnly no mean 
idea ; the profpccl of ftwih a plaitf may . be as ex- ‘ 
tcnliyc as a profpecl of |hc occ^ : but tan it ever 
fill the. mind .with any thing fi> great as the ocean 
itfelf? 1 'his is owing to feveral caufesj but it is 
owing' to none more than this, tlut the ocean is 
an obje^ of no finall terror. Indeed terror is. in 
all cafes tt-hatfoever, either more openly or latently, 
tjie ruling principle of the.fublime. Several lan- 
guages bear a llr<)ng teftimony tp ijhc aflinity of 
ihefe ideas. They frequently ufe the fiimc word, 
to fignify indifferently the modes of aftonifliment 
or admiration and thole of t’efror, is in 

Greek, either fear or w.onder ; haoi is terrible or 
rcfpcclable ; reverence or to fear. Vereer 

In Latin, is what is in Greek. -The Romans 
ufed the verb Jhipeo^ a term wh^V ftrongly marks 
the Hate of an allonillied mind, to exprcls the ef- 
fect either of limpic fear, or of alUmHhment j the 
word attmitus (thunder-ftruck) is equally expref- 
five of tlie alliancelaf thcle idea.s ; and do not the 
French eionnemnt, and the Englilh ajlpnijbmint aitd 
amazement, point out as dearly the kindrM emo- 
tions whidi attend fear, and wt^ider? ITiey who 
have a more gener^ htncwledge of languages, 
could pi?oduce, I make no doubt, many oilier and 
equally llrildng examples, 

1.4 SFXT. 
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Obfcurity. 

TO make any thing very terrible, obfcurity* 

* feems in general to be neceflary. When we know 
the full extent of any danger, when we can accut 
tom our eyes to it, a groat deal of the apprehen- 
fion vanifhes. Every one will be fenfible of this, 
who conliders how greatly night adds to our dread, 
in all cafes of danger, and how much the notions 
of ghofts and goblins, of which none can form 
clear ideas, affeft Yninds which ^ve credit to the 
popular tales conterning fuch forts of beings. 
Thofe defpotick governments, which are founded 
on the padions of men, and principally upon the 
paffion of fear, keep their chief as much as may be 
from the public eye. 'Ilie policy has been the 
fame in many cafes of religion. Almoft all the 
heathen temples were dark. Even in the barba* 
rous temples of the Ancricans at this day, they 
keep their idol in a dark part bf tlie hut, which is 
confccrated to his worlhip. For this purpofe too 
the ^pids performed all their ceremonies in the 
boflip of the ciarkeft woods, and in the fhade of 
and moft fpreading oaks. No perfon 

“ Part. IV, fcA, 14, 15, 16. / 
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Isems better to have undcrftood the fecret of 
heightening, or of felting temble things, if I may 
uie the exprcflion, in their lirongcll light, by tlic 
force of a judicious obfeurity, thm Milton. His 
defeription of death in the fccond .book is admi- 
rably iludied ; it is afioniihing with what a gloomy 
pomp, with what a lignificant and expreffive un- 
certainty of ftrokes and colouring, he has filuflic4 
the portrait of the king of- terrors : 

The other fliape, 

Jfjhape it might be calPd that Jlmpe had none 
Di/linguijhable, in member , joint, or limb ; 

Or fubjiance might be caWd that Jhadoiu feem'd ; 
For each feerr^d either 5 black he Jlood as nighty 
Fierce as ten furies ; terrible as hell } 

And Jhook a deadly dart. What feem'd his head 
The likenefs of a kingly cro^jon had on. 

In this defeription all is dark, uncertain, confufed, 
terrible, and fublime to the laft degree. 


SECT. IV. 

Of the Difference between Clearnefs and Obfeurity 
with regard to the Pajfons. 

It Is one thing to make an idea clear, and another 
to make it afie^ing to the imagination. If I make 

a drawing 
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a drawing of a palace, or a temple, or a landfcape, 
I prefent a very dear idea of thofe objects ; but 
then (allowing for the effect of imitation, which 
is fomething) my picture can at moft affed only 
as the palace, temple, or landfcape, would have af- 
feded in the reality^ On the other hand, the moft 
lively and fpirited verbal defeription, 1 can give, 
raifes a very obfeure and imperfed idea of fuch 
objeds ; but then it is in my powder to raife a 
ftronger emotion by the, defeription than I could do 
by the beft painting, Tliis experience conftantly 
evinces. The proper manner of conveying the af- 
feHions of the mind from one to another, is by 
woi'cls ; there is a grqat infuliicicncy in all other 
methods of communication ; and fo far is a dear- 
nefs of imagery from being abfolutely neceffary to 
an influence jupon the paflions, that they may be 
confiderably operated upon, without prefenting 
any image at all, W certain founds adapted to that 
plirpofe ; of which wc have a fufficient proof in 
the acknowledged and powerful effeds of inftru- 
mental mulick. In real: y, a great clearnefs helps 
but little towards affeding the*^ pajfiions, as it is in 
fomc fort an enemy to ajl entliuliafms whatfoever, . 


SECT. 
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SECT. [IV.] 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

THERE aw twoverfes in Horace’s Art of Poetry 
that feem to contradi^ this opinion, for which rea- 
fon I ihall take a little more pains in clearing it up. 
I he verfes arc, 

Segmus irritant animus Jetniff'aper aures, 

Quam qua'Jmi eiulis ftihje&a Jedelibus, 

On this the Abbe du Bos founds a criticiftn, 
wherein he ^ves painting the’preference to poetry 
in the articles of moving the prions ; principally 
on account of tlie greater cle&rmfs of the ideas it 
repreients. I believe this, excitHent judge was led 
into this miftake (if it be a mift^e)by his iyilem, 
to wliich he found it more conformable than 1 ima- 
gine it win be found by experience. I know le- 
veral who admire and love painting, ami yet wJio 
regard the objects eff their admiration in that art 
with coolnefs enough in comparifon of that warmth 
with which they are animated by aiTecling pieces of 
poetry or rhctorick. Among tlie common fort of 
people, I never could perceive that painting had 
much influence on their paf&ons. It is true, that 
tlic beft forts of painting, as well as the beft forts 
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of poetry, arc not much underftood in that fplicrc. 
But it is moft certain, that their palfions arc very 
ftrongly roufcd by a fanatic preacher, or by the 
ballads of Chevy-chace, or the Children in the 
Wood, and by otlier little popular poems and tales 
that are current in that rank of life.* I do not 
know of any paintings, bad or good, that produce 
the fame effect. So that poetry, with all its ob- 
feurity, has a more general, as well as a more pow- 
erful dominion over the ■ palfions than the other 
art. And I think there are reafons in nature, \i'hy 
the obfeure idei, when properly conveyed, Ihould 
be more affecting than tlie clear. It is our igno- 
rance of things that cau&s all our admiration, and 
chiefly excites our palfions. Knowledge and ac- 
quaintance make the molt llriking caufes affeft 
but little. It is thus with the \Tilgar ; and all men 
are as the vulgar in what they do not underftand. 
The ideas of eternijy, and infinity, are among the 
imoft afle^ng we have ; and perhaps there is no- 
thing of which we really underftand fo little, as 
of infinity and eternity. We do not any where 
meet a more fublimc deferiptidn than this juftly- 
cclebrated one of Milton, wherein he gives the 
portrait of Satan with a*digmty fo fuitablc to the 
.iubjecl-’: 

> ’ He above the rcjl 

. hi jhape and gejiure proudly eminent 
SlosJ like a tower ; his firm had yet not hjl 


All 
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All her or/ghial brightncfs, nor appear'd 
Lefs than archangel ruin'd^ and th'cxcefs 
Of glory obfcitr'd : as when the fun new ris’n 
Looks through the horizontal mijiy air 
Shorn of bis beams ; or from behind the moon 
In dim eclipfe difajlrous twilight Jheds 
bn half the nations ; and with fear of change 
Perplexes tnonarchs, 

ITcre is a very noble pidhire ; and in wliat docs 
this poetical pidure confift ? in images of a tower, 
an archangel, the fun rifing through mifts, or in 
an eclipfe, the ruin of monarchs, and the revolu- 
tions oficingdoms. The mind is hurried out of 
itlclf, by a crowd of great and confufed images ; 
which aflecl becaufe they are crowded and con- 
fufed. For feparate them, and you lofe much of 
the greatnefs ; and join them, and you infallibly 
lofe the clearnefs. The images 'raifed by poetry 
are alway s of this obfeure kincf; though in gene- 
ral the clleds of poetry are by no means to be at- 
tributed to the images it raifes ; which point we 
fliall examine moroat large hereafter.* But paint- 
ing, when wc have allowed for the pleafure of imi- 
tation, can only affect limply by tlie images it pre- 
fents ; and even in painting, a judicious obfcurity 
in fome things contributes to the effed of the pic- 
ture f bccaufc the images in painting are exadliy 
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■fimilar to tliofe in nature ; and in nature dark, 
contufed, uncertain images have a gr®itcr power 
on the fancy to form the grander palfions, than 
ihofc have which are more clear and determinate. 
But where and when this obfervation may be ap- 
plied to prance, an4 how far it &all be extended, 
will be better deduced from the nature of the fuh- 
jeef, and from the occafion, than from any rules 
that can be given. „ < 

I am fonfible that this idea has met with oppo- 
fition, and is likady ftUl to be rqefted by fcveral. 
But let it be confidcred, that hardly any thing 
can ftrike the mind with its greatnels, which does 
not make fome fort of approach towards infinity ; 
which nothing can do whiltt wc arc able to perceive 
its bounds j but to fee an objeft diftinfdy, and to 
perceive its bounds, is one and the fame thing. A 
clear idea is tlierefore another name for a little ideaii 
'I’lierc is a pafiage in tlie book of Job amazingly 
fublime, aud this •fublimity is principally due t<^ 
tJic terrible uncertainty of the thing deferibed ; 
In i bought s from the vifionsi of the nighty when deep 
Jlup fdlcth upon men, fear came upon me and trembling, 
which made all my bones to Jhakc, Then a fpirii paf~ 
fed before my face. The hair of my fcjh Jiood up. It 
flood fill, but 1 could ii«)t dilcerri the form thereof ; 
an image was before mine eyes ; there zvas fiknee ; and 
I heard a zvice, — Shall mortal man be more ju ft than 
God? We are firft prepared with the uimyii: I’o- 

Icmuitjr 
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lemnity for the vifion ; we are firft terrified, be- 
fore we are let even into the oblcure caufc of our 
emotion : but when this grand caufe of terror 
makes its appearance, what is it ? is it not wrapt up 
in the fliades of its own incomprehenfible darknefs, 
more aweful, more ftriking, more terrible, than 
the livelieft defeription, than the cleareft painting, 
could pofliWy reprefent it ? When painters have 
attempted to give us clear reprefentations of thefe 
\veiy^ fanciful and terrible ideas, they have, I think, 
•almoft always failed-; infomuch that I have Ijcen at 
a lofs, in all the pictures I have feen of hell, whether 
the painter did not intend fomething ludicrous. 
Several painters have handled a fubjeri: of this 
kind with a ^•^ew of aflcmbling as n);iny horrid 
pliantoms as their imaginations could fuggeft ; Init 
all the dcllgns I have chanced to meet of the temp- 
1 ttions of St. Anthony, were rather a fort of odd 
wild grotefqucs, than any thing* capable of pro- 
dad'ng a ferious pafllon. In a11"tl'iCfe fubjocts poe- 
try is very happy. Its apparitions, its chintcras, 
its harpies, its allegorical figures, are grand and 
aliening ; and tlioijgh Virgil’s Fame, and Homer’s 
Dilcord, are obfeure, they are magnificent figures. 
Ihcfe iigures in jiaintlng would be clear enough, 
but 1 fear they might become ridiculous. 


SECT. 
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SECT. V. 

Pa^er. 

BESIDES thofe thingjs which dire&ly Itiggoft the 
Idea of danger, and thofe which produce a fimilar 
effect from a mechanical caufc, I know of notliing 
ffiblime, which is not fome modification of power. 
And thb branch rifes as naturally as the other two 
branches, from terror, the common ftock of every 
thing that is fublinie. The idea of power, at firft 
view, feems of the clafs of thefe indifferent ones, 
which may equally belong to pain or to pleafure. 
But in reality, the affection arifing from, the idea 
of vaft power, is extremely remote from that neu- 
tral charadter. For firft, we muft remember,* 
that the idea of pain, in its higheft degree, is much 
ftronger than the higheft degree of pleaftire ; and 
that it preferves- the fund fuperiority through all 
the fubordinate. gradations. From hence it is, 
that where the Ranees for equal degrees of fufl'er- 
ing or enjoyment arc in any JTort equal, the idea 
of the fuficring muft always be prevalent. And 
indeed the ideas of pain, and above all of death, 
arc fo very affedting,* that whilft we remain in the 
prt fcnce of whatever is fuppofed to have tlie power 
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either, it is impoflible to be perfeclly 
free from terror. Again, we know by expe- 
rience, that for the enjpyment of pleafurc, no 
great efforts of power are at all neceffary ; nay, wc 
know, that fuch efforts would go a great way to- 
wards deftroying our i&tisfaftion} for pleafurc 
muff be ffolen, and not forced upon us i, pleafurc 
follows the uill 5 and therefore wc are generally 
affefted with it by many things of a force greatly 
inferior to our own. But pain is always inflidl- 
cd by a power in fome way fuperior, becaufc wc 
never fftbmit to pain willingly. So that ftrength, 
violence, pain and terror, are ideas that rulh in 
upon the mind together. • Look at d man, or any 
other animal of prodigious ftrength, and what is 
your idea before reflection ? Is it that this ftrength 
will be fubfervient to you, to your cafe, to your 
pleafurc, to your intereft in any fenfe ? No ; the 
emotion you feel is, left this Enormous ftrength 
ihould be employed to the pTirpofcs of * rapine 
and deftruftion. That power derives all its fubli- 
mity from the terror with whjeh it is generally 
accompanied, will#appear evidently from itseffe^ 
in the very feui' cafes itt which it may be poflible 
to firip a confiderable de^e of ftrength of its abi- 
lity to hurt. When you do this, you fpoil it of 
every thing fublimej and it immediately becomes 

* Vide Part in. 
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contemptible. An ox is a creature of vaft ftrength ; 
but he is afi innocent creature, extremely .fcrvice- 
able, and not at all. dangerbus ; for which reafon 
the idea of an ojt is by no means grand. A bull 
is ftrong too : but his.^engtli is of another kind; 
often very deftruftrve, fcldom (at leaft amongft 
us) of iay ufe in our bufinefs ; the idea of a bull 
is therefore great, and it has frequently a place in 
iublime <lefcriptions, and elevating comparifons. 
Let us look at another ftrong animal in the two 
tlittuift lights in which we may conlider him. The 
horfe in the, light of an ufeful beaft, fit for the 
plough, the road, the draft ; in every focial ufidul 
light, the hoffc has notlnug Iublime : but is it thus 
that wc arc affefted with him, nahofe neck is cloatbed 
with thunder.^ the ghry of wJjofe noftriU is terrible, 
•wIjo J walloweth the ground with fcrccnefs and rage, 
neither bcliev^ib thatjt is the found of tbc trumpet? 
In this deferiptioA the ufeful character of the horfe 
entirely difiippcars, and the terrible and fublime, 
blaze out together. . We have continually about 
us animals of a ilrength tliat is. confiderablc, but 
not pernicious. Amongft thefe we never look for 
the fublime; it .comes upon us in the gloomy fo- 
reft, and in tlie hgwliqg wilderneft, in the form 
ot tJie lion, the tyger, the panther, or rhinoceros. 

ftrtngth is only ufeful, and employed 
i'Q0i\xr benefit or our pleafurc, then it is never 
Iublime ; for nothing can a<ft agreeably to us, that 

does 
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docs not aifl in conformity to our will ; but to aft 
agreeably to our will, it muft be fubjeft to us, and 
therefore can never be the cs^ufe of a grand and 
commanding conecptioii». ’ The delcription of the 
wild als, in Job, is work^ up into no fmall fubli- 
mity, merely ,by infifting on his freedom, ‘and his 
fetting mankind at defiance j Othefwife 'the dc* 
fcription of fuch an asiimar could have had no- 
thing noble in it. W/jo hath loofed (fiiys'he) fhw 
bands of the wild afs ? whofe houfe I have made the 
wilder nefs^ and the barren land his dwellings. He 
fcorneth the multitude of the city^ neither regardeth he 
the voice of the driver* The range of the mountains 
is his fajiure. The magnificent defeription of the 
unicorn and of leviathan in the lame book, is full 
of the fame heightening drcumftances : Will the 
unicorn be willing to fervetheef canjl thou bind the 
unicorn with his band in the furi'ow i -wilt. thou truji 
him bccaufe his Jlrength is great theu draw 

out leviathan with an hook ? will he make a covenant 
with thee? wilt thou take him fora fervant forever? 
Jhall not one be eajl doxon even at the fight of him ? In 
fliort, wfietefoever'we find ftrength, and in what 
light foever we look upon power,- we lliaU aH'along 
obferve the fublime the concomitant of terror, 
and contempt the attendant on a ftrength that is 
fubfervieht and innoxious. The race of dogs in 
many of their kinds, hiv^ generally a competent 
degree of ftrength and Iwiftnefs j and they exert 
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thefe and other valuable qualities which they pof* 
fefs, greatly to our conveni^ce and pleaAtre^ 
Dogs indeed the ino{l,ibcial, affedionate, and 
amiable animals of the wliolc brute creation ; but 
love approaches muchja^jsr to conte i^t than is 
commonly imaged ; and accordingly, though we 
care& dogs, we borrow from them w appellation 
of the moil deipicable kind, when we employ 
terms of reproach; and this appellation is the 
common mark of the lail vilenefs and contempt 
in every language. Wolves have not more ftrength 
than feveral fpedes of dogs ; but, on account of 
their unmanageable fiercencfs, the idea of a wolf 
is mpt defpicable ; it is not excluded from grand 
deferiptions and hmilitudes. Thus we arc afieded 
by ftrength, which is natural power. The power 
which arifes from inftitution in kings and com' 
manders, has the fame connection with terror. 
Soverdgns are frequently addrefted with the title 
of dreq^jH^eJly. And it may be obferved, that 
young perfpns, little acquainted with tlxe world, 
and who have not beer i^ed to approach men in 
power, are coiqmonly ftruck with an awe which 
takes away the, free ufc of ‘their faculties. When i 
prepared my feat in the freetf (fays Job) the young 
men and bid themfelves^. „ Indeed, fo natural 
is this timidity with ..regard to, power, and fa 
Qa^ngly does it inhere in our conftitution, that 
very few are ^ble to conquer it, but by mixing 
. ' much 
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much in the bufinefs of the great world, or by 
ufing no fmall violence ,tO their natural difpoiI> 
tior.b. 1 know fome people are of opinion, that 
no awe, no d^ree of tefifor, accompanies the 
idea of power : and have hazarded to aiErm, that 
we can contemplate the idea of God himfelf, with- 
out any fuch emotion. . I purpofely avoided, when 
[ firft confidered this fubjedt, to introduce the idea 
of that great and tremendous Being, as an example 
in an argument fo light as this } though it fre« 
quently occurred to me, not as an objeftion to, 
but as a ftrong confirmation of, my notions in tins 
matter. I hope, in what I am going to fay, I llxall 
avoid prefumption, where it is almoft impofilble 
for any mortal to fpcak with ftrift propriety. I 
lay then, that whilfi: we confider the Godhead 
merely as he is an objeft of the underfianding, 
which forms a complex idea of , power, wifdom, 
Juftice, goodnels, all ftretched tp a degree i^r ex- 
ceeding the bounds of our comprehenfion, whilll 
we confider the Divinity in this refined and ab- 
llraAed light, the imagination abd paifions are 
little or nothing afife^ed. But becaule we are 
bound, by the condition of our nature, to afeend 
to thefe pure and intelle^al ideas, through the 
medium of fenfible images, and to judge of thefe 
divine qualities by their evident a£b and exertions, 
it becomes extremely hard to (^entangle our idea 
of the caufe from the efieft by which wc are led 

M3 to 
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to know it. Thus when we contemplate the 
Deitj’-, his attributes and their operation coming 
united on the mind, £orift a fort of fenlible image, 
and as iuch are capalile of affeding the imagina- 
tion. Now, though in a juft idea of the Deity, 
perliaps none of his attiibutes arc predominant, 
yet 1o our ima^ation, his power is by far the 
moft ftriking. Some refleftion, fome comparing, 
is neceffary to fatisfy us of his wifdpm, his juftice, 
and his goodncls. To be ftruck with his power, 
it is only ueceflary that we fiiould open our eyes. 
But whilft wc contemplate fo vaft an objeft, under 
the arm, as it were, of almighty power, and in- 
vefted upon every fide with omniprefence, w'c 
lliriiik into the minutenefs of our own nature, 
and are, in a manner, annihilated before him. 
And though a confideration of his other attributes 
may relieve in fpme meafure our apprehenfions ; 
yet no conviftioxvof the juftke with wliich it is 
< Kcrcifed, nor the mercy with which it is temper- 
ed, can wholly remove the terror that naturally 
anfes from a force whkh nothing can withftand. 
It we rgoice, we rejoice witli trembling : and even 
whilft we arc receiving benefits, we cannot but 
Ihudder at a power wlftch ettn confer benefits of 
'fucl\ ijpighty importance. '^K^en the prophet 
Davi^contcii'iplated the wondtlrs of w^l^dom and 
poSw^ which are difpUfM In the oe^omy of 
man, he feems to be ftrttils.‘‘with a fort of divine 

horror, 
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faorror,^and cries on fafc»i^ gy/i///v nnd wonderfully 
amf ma^! iln heatln^ooet has a fcntimcnt of a 
iimilar nature ; upon it as the laft 

effort of philofophicaTlhBrtitude, to behold udthout 
terror a^ amazement, this immenfe and glorious 
fibrick of the univerfc : 

Htutc folcnit ct Jlcllas., ct decedeniia certis 
Tempera momentu^funt qui formidine nulla 
Imbutt fpeBant. 

Lucretius is a poet not to be fu^wefed of giving 
way to fuperllitious terrors; yet when he fup- 
poles the whole mechanifm of nature laid open by 
the mailer of his philofophy,* his tranfport on this 
magnificent view, which he has reprefented in the 
colours of fuch bold and lively poetry, is overcaft 

with a fliade of fecrct dread and horror : 

1 

HU tibi me rebus quadam dtvina mluptas 
Pcrciptt, atque horror^ quod Jic Natvra tua M 
Tam mamfejla patet ex omni parte retefla. 

But the Icripture alone can fuj^ly ideas aniwer- 
able to the majefty of this fiibjedl. 'In the fertp* 
ture, wherever God is reprefented as appearing or 
ipcaking, every thing terriUe in nature is called 
up to heighten the awe and folemnity of the di> 
vine prefence. The pfalms, and the prophetical 
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books, are crowded with inftances of this kind. 
The earth Jhook, (fays the pfalmift) the heavens alfa 
dropped at the prefence of the Lord, And what is 
remarkable, the painting preferves the fame cha- 
rafter, not only when he is fuppofed defeending 
to take vengeance upon the wdeked, but even 
when he exerts the like plenitude of pewerjn afts 
of beneficence to mankind. Tremble thou earth ! 
at the prefence of the Lord ; at the prefence of the 
God of Jacob ; ‘which turned the rock into Jlanding 
water, the flint into a fountain of waters ! It were 
cndlcfs to enumerate all the paffages, both in the 
lacred and pro^e writers, which cfiablifli the 
general fendment of mankind, concerning tlie iii- 
feparable union of a<facred and reverential awe, 
i with our ideas of the divinity. Hence the com- 
mon maxim, Primes in orbe deos fecit timor. This 
maxim may be, as I believe it is, falfe with regard 
to the origin of' religion. The maker of the 
maxim faw how'infeparable thefe ideas were, 
without confidering that the notion of fome great 
power muft be always *nrecedent to our dread of 
it. But this dread muft neceflarUy follow the idea 
of fuch a power,* when it is once excited in the 
mind. It is on this piijind^e that true religion 
has, and muft have, fo large a mixture of falutary 
fear ; and that falfe religions have generally no- 
thing dfe but fear to ftipport them. Before the 
Chrild^jreligion had, as it were, humanized the 

idea 
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idea of the Divinity, and brought it fomewhat 
nearer to us, there was very little fsud of the love 
of God. The foUoy^ers of IPhito. have fomething 
of it, and only fomething; jthe other writers of 
pagan antiquity, whether-.* poets or philofophcrs, 
nothing at all. i^nd they who conllder with 
what infinite attention, by w'hat a difregard of 
every perilhable object, through what long habits 
of piety and contemplation it is, any* man is able 
to attain an entire love and devotion to the Deity, 
will eafily perceive, that it b not the the moft 
natural, and the moft ftriking effect which pro- 
ceeds from that idea. Thus wx have traced power 
through its fevcral gradations unto the higheft of 
all, where our imagination is.finally lo^ ; and we 
find terror, quite throughout the progrefs, its 
inleparable companion, and growing along with 
it, as far as we can pollibly trace them. Now, as 
power is undoubtedly a capital* fpurce of the lli- 
blime, this will point out evidaitly from whence 
its energy is derived, and to what clafs of ideas we 
ought to unite it, 

SECT. VI. 

Privatio?}. 

ALL general privatioj:w_jrc. great, becaufe they 
, are all terrible ;■ Vacuity, Darknefs, Solitude, and Si- 
lence. With w'hat a firf of imagination, yet with 

what 
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whirt fcverity of judgment, has Virgil amaiTed all 
thcfe circumftances, wher^ he knows that all the 
images of a tremendous dignity ought to be united, 
at the mouth of hell ! where*, b^ore he unlocks 

9 

the fccrets of the great deep, he Icems to be feized 
with a religious hetrror, and to rethe afi^niihed 
at the boldnels of his own deiign : 

Di qiiihus imperium ejt animarumt wnbraqite 
iUentesl 

Et Chaos, et Plegetbon ! loca node iilentia late? 
Sit mihi fas audita loqui! Jit nurnine vejiro 
Pandere res alta terra et cali^ne merfas ! 

Ibant ohicuriy fola fub nocte, per umbram, 
Perque domos Ditis vacuas, ct iuania regna^ 

Te fubterraneous gods ! whofe awful fway 
fChe gliding ghojis, and filent Jhades obey ; 

0 Chaos, hear! and P.hlegethon profound! 

Whofe folemn entire fir etches wide around! 

Give me, ye great tremendous powers, to tell 
Of fcencs and wonSf'^'s in the depth of hell : 

Give me your mighty jecrets^-to difplay 
From thofe black realms of darknefs to the day. 

Pitt.- 

0|)fcure /.?»dy went through dreary ihades that led 
the dominions of the dead. 

Dryden. 

SECT. 
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SECT. vn. 

'efiftefi, 

I GREATNESS * of dimenfion Is a powerful 
j caufe of the fublime. lliis is too evident, and 
the obfcrvation too common, to need any illufira> 
tion ; it is not fo common to confider in what 
ways grcatnefs of dimenfion, vaftnefs of extent or 
quantity, has the moft ftriking elTe^. For cer- 
tainly, there are ways, and modes, wherein the 
fame quantity of extenfion fliall produce greater 
effccls than it is found to do in otliers. Extenfion 
is either in length, height, or*depth. Of thefc the 
length ftrikes leaft; an hundred yards of even 
ground will never work fuch an effcA-as a tower 
an hundred yards high, or a rock or mountain of 
that altitude. I am apt to ima^ne likewife, that 
height is lefs grand than deptli ; and that we arc 
more ftruck at looking down from a precipice, 
than looking up at an objdct of equal height ; but 
of that I am not very pofitive. A perpendicular 
has more force in forming the fiiblime than an in- 
clined plain ; and the efFefts of a rugged and 
broken furface feem ftronger.than where it is 
linooth and poliihed. It would carry us out of 
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our way to enter in this place into th6 caufe of 
thefe appearances ; but certain it is they afford a 
large and fruitful fidd of fpeculation. However, 
it may not be amifs to add to thefe rexnarks upon 
magnitude, that, as the great dttreme of difnen* 
lion is fublime, ib the laft extreme of jjttlenefs is 
in fome Inealure lublime lik^ife ; when we at> 
tend to the ihfiidte divifibility of matter, when ^ve 
purfue animal life into thefe exceflively fmall, and 
yet organized beings, that elcape the niced: inqui- 
fition of the fenfe,. when we pufli our difcoveries 
yet downward, and conlider thofe creatures fo 
many degrees yet fmallcr, and the ftill diminifhing 
fcalc of exifience, in tracing which the imagina- 
tion is loll as as'the fenfe, we become amazed 
and confounded at the wonders of minutenefs ; 
nor can we dilHnguilh in its efie<Ef tliis extreme 
of littlenefs from the vaft itfelf. For divifion muft 
be infinite as well as addition ; becaufe the idea of 
a perfefr unity- can no more be arrived at, than 
that of a complete whole, to which nothing may 
be added. 


SECT. vm. 

Inptity. 

fource the fublime is Inanity , if 
it defcs not rather belong to the laft. Infinity has 
- ^ * a tendency 
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a tendency to fill the mjnd with that fort of dc-^ 
lightful horror, which is the molt genuine efied, 
and trueft tcft of the fut^ine. There are Icarcc 
any things whic^ can. becothe objcfls of our 
fenfesj-that are really and in/tfieir Qwn nature in- 
finite. But ,the eye not be^g^ able to perceive 
the t^un4s of many things, they ieem to be infi-! 
nite, and they produce the fame efieds as if they 
were really fo. We are deceived in the like man- 
ner, if the parts of fome large objed are fo conti- 
nued to any indefinite, number, that the imagina- 
tion meets no check which may hinder its ex- 
tending them at pleafure. 

I Whenever we repeat any idea frequently, the 
I mind, by a fort of mcchanilin^ repeats it long after 
I the firft caufe has ccafed to operate.* After whirl- 
ing about, when we fit down, the objefts about 
us ftill feem to whirl. After a long fuccefiion of 
noifes, as the fall of waters, or thfi beating of forge- 
hammers, the hammers beat ahd the water roars 
in the imagination long after the firft founds have 
ceafed to affed it *, and they die away at laft by 
gradations which aje fcarcely perceptible. If you 
hold up a ftrait pole, with your eye to one end, 
it. will feem extended to a length almoft incre- 
dible.t Place a number of uniform and equidif- 
tant marks on this pole, they will caufe the fame 

• Part IV. fea. 12. f .Part IV. fcA. 14 . 
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d^eption, and fcem niultipUed without end. Tho 
feniesy llrongly affeded in fome one manner, can* 
not quickly change their itenor . or adapt themfelve& 
to other things ; but they Coii^ique in their old 
channel unt^ the ftrq^gth of the firft mover decays. 
This is the reafon an appearance ydy hreiqilent 
in < madmen ; that they remain wh<^e days and 
nights, fomedmes whole years, in the conftant re- 
petition of fome remark, fome complaint, or fong ; 
which having ftruck powerfully bn their difordered 
imagination in. the begiiming of thdr phrenzy, 
every repetition reinforces it with new .flrength ; 
and the hurry, of their fpirits, unrellrained by the 
curb of rcafoii, (Continues it to the end of their 
lives. - . . 


SECT. IX. 

.StlCOESfelON AND UNIIORMITY. 

4 

SUCCESSION and mifonnity of parts arc whar 
cunfiitute the artificial infeite. i. Svcccjfim^ which 
is requifite that the parts may be continued fo long 
and in.&ch a ^redion^ as by their frequent im- 
pulfes on the fenfe to imprefs the imagination with 
.an idea of their progrefs beyond their adual limits. 
3. Uniformity ; becapfe if the figures -of the parts 
ih<^^|^ ' ebangedv^ 'die, imagination at every 
clpl^ finds a check ; you are prefen ted at every 

alteration 
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alteration with the terminadon of one idea,, and 
the beginning of anothia' } by which means it? 'bei 
conies impoflU>le to coxttii^e that uninterrupted 
prbgreffion, which idOnc ii^ ibunp on bovmded 
objje^ the charaiStor of indln^** - It is in this kind 
of artifidal infinity, I belienl^tpe ought to look 
for the caufe why a rotund h as filc h arpo ble effbOi. 
For in a.rotund, whether it be a bu^^g or a pian* 
tation, you can no where fix a boundary ; turn 
which "way you will, the fiime objed Hill feems to 
continue, and the imagination has mo refi. But 
the parts mull be uniform, as well as drcularly dif- 
pofed, to give this figure its full force because 
any difference, whether, it be in' tlie di§)olition or 
in the figure., or even in the colour of the parts, 
is highly prejudiciiil to the idea of infinity^ whidi 
every change mnft clicck and interrupt, at every 
alteration commencing a new feries. On the fame 
principles of fucceffion and unifofmity, the grand 
appearance of the antient heatheh temples, which 
were generally oblong forms, with a range of uni- 
form pillars on every fide, will be cafily accounted 
for. From the fame caufe alfo may be derived the 
grand effeef of the aifles'-m many of our .own ca- 
thcdrals^ The form of a crofs ufed in fome churches 

* Mr.' Adilifoiit in theSpe^atoO concerning the pleaiures of 
the imagination, tliinks it is becanfein |he rotund at one’gljSi^ 
you fee half the boilditig. This I do iniaginc, ,.b< 'the 
leal caufe. 


feems 
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feems to me not fo eligible as the parallelogram cf 
the antients ; at leaft, I imagine it is not fo proper 
for the outfidc. For fuppoling the arms of the 
crofs every way equal, if you ftand in a direftiou 
parallel to any of the fide walls, or colonnades, in- 
llead of a deception that makcp the building more 
extended than it is, you are cut off from a conlh 
derable part (two thirds) of its ad/tal length ; and 
to prevent all poflibility of progrellion, the arms 
of the crofs taking a new direction, make a right 
angle with the beam, and thereby wholly turn the 
imagination from the repetition of the former idea. 
Or fuppofe the fperi:ator placed where he may take 
a direct view of fuch a building, what will be the 
conlequence? the cieccffary confcqucnce will be, 
that a good part of the balls of each angle formed 
by the interfeftion of the arms of the crofs, mull 
be inevitably loft ; the whole mull of courfe allumc 
a broken unconheAed figure ; the lights mull be 
unequal, here ftfong, and there w'cak; without 
that noble gradation, which the perfpcclive always 
efteds on pints difpofed uninterruptedly in a right 
line. Some or all of thefe obj(;ftions will lie againft 
every figure of a crofs, in whatever view you take 
it. I exemplified tliem in the Greek crols, in which 
thefe faults appear the moft ftrongly ; but they ap- 
pear in fomc degree in all forts of croffes. Indeed 
there is nothing more prejudicial to the grandeur 
of buildings, than to abound in angles j a fault ob- 
vious 
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SECT.l 

'*iU ’ • 

ft 

ii, V ’’ 

TO the fublidie ib bbUdtag, gr^tinie& of di* 
menfions feems requifite ; inf 00)9 iew jp^rts, and 
thofelhiaU,theiijiag^nadQn«am^b^ to any ide^t 
of infiiuty*. No greatne& in the n^soB^ can effec- 
tually oQtppenfatc for the want^ of projper dimen- 
fions. There is no danger drywing men into 
extravagant defigns by this «tde; it^oarrie^rdts own 
caution, along with it. /^Beoaufe too great a length 
in buildings <foftroys l^be purpofo of grcatnels, 
which it inUaided to promote i the perfpeflivc 
will lelTen it in height as it gains in length > and 
win bring it at lail to a point j turning the whole 
%urc in'^o a fprt of triangib» the pooreft in its 
€0ed of alinoi^any^%ure pan be prefented 
to the eye. •! have -0hferved, that, colon- 
nades and avenues of trees of a moderate length, 
were without comp^iifon far grander, than when 
they were fu£Fered,>iib t|i(n to, immenic diibmces. 
A true arti^ i^ouid put a ^(^srous deceitana the 
Q>e£tators, and elE(e4f t%o.noble^ defi^ by Hify 
VoL. I. N ‘Ipthods. 
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mctliocti* Defighs that arg vaft oiUy hy theh tlf- 
InchfioHS, are always the fign of a common anti 
lo^\ iinagin ition. Nd work taff art can be great, 
but as it deceives j to be otherwifg is the^ preroga- 
tive of nature only. .j-'A good eye will fix the me- 
dium betwixt an cxfcgflive length or heighth (for 
the lame objection lies againft both), uud a Ihoit 
or broken quantity : and {)cihap 3 it might be af- 
tertained to a tokrablc degree of cxaclncfs, it it 
\\ as my purpofc to defeend £u' into the parti' ulais 
ot any art. 


SECT. XI. 

[a/iiUtjjf m pleaftns ObjcCls, 

INTINilT, though of another kind, caufts 
tiiuth of our plcafure in agreeable, as well as of 
ouf ddipht in fuhtitrte images. The Ipiing ia the 
plcafarttefl of thc%afuns j and the young of mdft 
animals, though fa** from being completely fa- 
fivioned, afford a mot igrecabte fenfation than 
the full-gtewni became the imagination is en- 
tertained with the pronaife ot fomething more, and 
flues nf/t acquicke in theprefent objtfl of the fenlcr 
111 uUxJi, 'he I fk' tthes of drawing, I luvfi often 
ficr^mcfhu g v\hich plcafed me beyond the befr 
fiiliming ; .'nd this f believe proceeds from the 
cauic t Juve juft now jfilgncd. 

. * 


.SECT. 
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•’ANOTHER fotu'cie of greatmef^ Is Diffictdt^ 
When any work feems to have re*^dretl imtneoie 
force and labour to eifed it, the idea is grand. 
Stonehenge, neither for di/pofition nor ornament, 
ius any thing admirable; but thofc huge rude 
inJlibs of ftonc, let on end, and ''piled each on 
other, turn the mind on the immenle force necef. 
lary for fuch a work. Nay, the rudenc& of the 
work increales thib caule^of |;r&£Meur, m it ex- 
cludes the idea oi art and contrivance ; ror dex-* 
icrity produces another fort of cflfed, which is 
diffuent enou^ from this. 


SECT, m 

MAGmmmCE » Ukewire a fource .of the 
iublime. A great profofion of things, which are 
iplcndid orvaluabte in^themlelveb, is magt^^cent. 
I'he ftarry heaven^ itho^h if occttr^ fo very Ire- 

* Pam ly. - 4 , ^ ^ 
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quently to our viev, never jfculs to excite an idea 
of grandeur, 'fhis cannot be owing to the liars 
thcndclves, feparatdy ednfidered. The number is 
certainly ,the caufe. The apparqijj; difo rder aug- 
ments the grandeur, for the appearance of care is* 
highly contrary to our ideas of magnificence. Be- 
itdes, the ftara lie in fuch apparent coiifufion, as 
makes it impofiible on ordinary occafions to reckon 
them. This gives them tlic advantage of a Ibi t of 
infinity. In works of art, this kind of grandeur, 
w'hich confifts in multitude, is to be very cauti- 
oully admitted ; bccaufe a profufion of cxccUant 
things is not to be attained, or with too much 
dilEcuIty ; and bccaufe in many cafes this fplen- 
did confofion wcfuld dcltroy all ufe, which Ihould 
be attended to in moft of the works of art with 
the greateft care j befidcs it is to be confidered, 
that unlels you c^n produce an appearance of infi- 
nity by your diforder, you will have diforder only 
witliout magnificence. There arc, however, a 
fort of fii e-works, and fomc other things, that in 
this way-fucceed weQ, and arc truly grand, 'fhere 
are aUb many deferiptions in the poets and orators, 
which owe their foblitnity to a riclme& and pro- 
fufion of images, hi which the mfod is fo dUzzlcd 
as to m.ike it iuipoflible to attend to that exad 
coherence and agi'cenienh of the allufions, which 
we Ihould require on every otlier occafion. 1 do 
now remember a inofe firlking example of 

this. 
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tills, than the deforiptionVluch is ^veiS'of the 
king’s army in the phf of Hdtaf the iPour^; 

All furmjh*df all h arfns^ < * 

All plumed ^ie ojlric^i that with ths wind 
Baited^ like eagles having lately bathed : 

As full if fpirit as the month of May, 

And gorgeous as the fun in mie^ifhfker. 

Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls, 

I faw young Harry with bis beaver on 
Rife from the ground tike feathered Mercury j 
^ And vaulted with futh cafe into his feat 
As if an angel dropped from the clouds 
To turn and wind a fery Pegafus* 

• * 

In that excellent book, fo remarkabte for the 
vivacity of its dcfcrlptions, as wdl as the folidity 
..nd penetration of its fentcnccs, the Wifdom of 
the fon of Sirach, there is a noble panegyric on 
the high priuli Simon the fon of Onias ; and it U 
a very fine example of the point before us ; 

How was he honoured in the midjl of the people, in 
his coming out of the fanhfuary I He stubs as ibc morn- 
ing far in the midft cf a cloud, and as the moon at 
the full j as the fun Jhimng upon the tetmple of the Mojl 
High, and as the rainbow gPbing light in the bright 
elouds : and as the flower <f nfes ik the fpring f the 
year, as lilies by the rivert’of wbters, and as the 
N J frankincenf 
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frankiwxttfi tree in jlimmer^ at jSre nnd incenfe in the 
cenfjjr., 4hd as a vcjfel of gold fet ivith prectous Jionc^ j 
as a fair alive tree budding forth fruity and as a cypref 
which gronaeth up to the clouds. When he put on the 
robe cf honour y end was tloaibed vntb the pcrfc6hon 
of glory y when he went up to the holy altar y he made 
the garment of bolinefs honourable. Tie bhnfelf flood 
hy the hearth aftbe altar, cotnpajfcd with hts brethren 
round about, as a young cedar tn Lihanus, and asp dm 
tree^ compaffed they him about. So were ad the foni 
of Aaron in their glory, and the oblations of ike Lord 
in their hands, ^c. 


SE.CX XIV. 

Light. 

HAVING confidered extcnfiois, fo f<ir , 1 * it is 
capable of railing ideas of grcatncfs ; colour comes 
next under confideration. All colours depend on 
light. Light therefore ought prevloully to be ex- 
amined j and with it its oppofit£, darknefii. With 
regard to Ught j to make it a caufe capable of pro- 
ducing tihe fubtime^lt mu|i be attended with Ibme 
circumftanccs, befid® its bare faculty of fiidaiuig 
other objeds. Mere light is too common a tiling 
to make a ftrong impreffiem on the mind, and 
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lime. But fuch a light a.v th?it of the nm,* immc- 
<liatcly exerted on the eye, a$ it Overpouaers the 
Icnfo, is a v^ry great ulcf. Light of an inferior 
ftrength to tljib, if it moves with great celerity, 
has the f^mc po\ter ; for Kghtnmg is ccruinly pro- 
duftivc of grandeur, which 1? ovt'cs cjticfly to the 
extreme vdbeity of its motion, A'^wick tranh- 
tion from light to darkncfi, or fwpm darkuefs to 
light, has yet a greater cJfect. But darkncls is 
more produAive of fublime ideas Uum light. Our 
great poet w as cooc’inced of this ; and indeed fa 
full was he of this idea, lb entirely poflejDfcd with 
the power of a well-managed darknefs, that in 
•deferibing the appearance of the Deity', amidft t)}at 
profufion of maoiificcnt images which the gran- 
deur of ]\is iubjc6t provokes him to pour out upon 
every fide, he is far from forgetting the obfeurity 
which lurroiinds the moll mcomprcltcnfiblc of Ji 
beings, but * 

« 

PViib the majefiy ^darkncfs rmid , 

Cinkt his throne, 

• •“ t 

And what is jpo Ids remarkable} Uiur author had 
the fperet of prefervutg thk» ideaj ewen when he 
feemdd to depart the it} when he 

dclcribes the light and glory wMfk flows from the 
divine prefimee ; a }iglxt by its very excels 
is con vet ted intp a fpeei^''pf darkuef^ 

N'4 ' 


Dork 
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Dark exccjfive light thj Jkiris appear* 

\ ‘ 

Here is an idea not only poetical in an high de« 
greC) but finely and phiiofophicaUy juft. Extreme 
light, by overcoming the organ!> of light, oblite* 
rates all obje(fts, fo as in its eflTefl exafUy to re-< 
fcmble darkn^. iViter looking for foihe time at 
the fun, two black fpots, th^ impreftbn which it 
leaves, feem to dance before our eyes. Thus are 
two ideas as oppoiite as can be imagined reconciled 
in the extremes of both ; and both in fpite of their 
oppofite nature brought to concur in producing 
the fublime. And this is not the only inftance 
wherein the oppofite extremes operate equally m 
fttvour of the fublime, which in all things abhors 
mediocrity. 

* SECT. XV. 

i 

Light in Building. 

. ^ 

AS the management of light is a matter of im-. 
portance in architsdure, it is worth inquiring, 
how far this remark i» applicable to building. 1 
think then, that aB edifices calculated to pi^oduce 
an idea of the fubfime, ought rather to be dark 
and gloomy, and this for two reafons ; the firft 
k,that darkneft itftlf on other occafions is known 
f' ■ ' by 
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by experience to have a greater e£^ on the pal^ 
fions than Ught. The l^nd Is, th^o malte an 
objed; very ftrikiug, we jhouki inake it as dilfe* 
rent as pofBble £rom the objeds with which we 
have been immediatdy converiant ; when there- 
fort you enter a building, yow cannot paGt into a 
greater light than you had in th^ open air ; to go 
into one fome £dwd^«esle& luminous, can make 
only a trifling change { but to make the tranfition 
thoroughly Ibriking, you ought to pafli from the 
greatefl: light, to as much darknels as is confiftent 
with the uiies of architedaire. At niglit the con- 
trary rule will hold, but for the very jCune rcafon ; 
and the more highly a room is then illuminated, 
the grander will the paflion be, a 


SECT. XVI., 

» 



AMONG colours, 'flich as are loit or chearful 
(except perhaps a ftrorg red which is chearful) are 
unfit to produce grand images* An immenfe 
mountain covered with, a Ihlning green turf, is 
nothing, in this rei^d:,,t0 one dark and gloomy; 
the cloudy fley is more grand than the blue ; and 
night more fublimc and feflemn than day. There- 
fore in hiftprical paiuling, a gay or gaudy dra- 
* . * pery 
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pvty call never JiaHre a Iwp]^y effe^i : and in build- 
ings, when the higlicil; degree of the fwbjlmc h in- 
tended, thetnaterials andornamrats ouglit neithei 
to be Miiitc, nor green, nor } cliow, cor blue, nor 
of a pale red, nor violet, nor jfpoUed, but ol £id 
and fufeous colours, as black, nr brown, or deep 
purple, and the like, bluchof gilding,' mofaics, 
painting, or flatues, contribute but little to the 
fublime. This rule need not be put in pnidicc, 
except where an uniform degree of the moll link- 
ing fuWimity is to be pi'odutcd, and that is es'cry 
particular ; tor it ought to U* obferved, that tbit, 
mdancholy kind of greatnef., though it be cer- 
tainly the highcfl, ought not to be hudied in all 
forts of edifices, where yc* grandeur mufi. be llu- 
died : in fuch cafirs the fublimity mufi be drawn 
from the other fources j with a Uriel caution how- 
ever againft any thing light and riant ; as nothing 
I'o effeftually deadens the whole tafic of the lub- 
limc. ' * 


SECT.'XVlt- 

^oxmd aty^ Loudn^s* 

» ' 

* '• 

THE^e is not the only organ cf lenfation, by 
whicl^ fublime palfion may be produced. Sounds 
har^ a great power in iltcfc as in m<dl other paf- 
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fions. I do not imiftn words* words do 

not zSe&. firoply by thdtr founds* but by means 
altogether different, Exceffive loudntSs atone i* 
fulHcient to overpower the foul, to fufpend %h 
action, and to fill it with ternw. The of Tjft 
catarafts, raging fionns* th»ndcr>*or artIBery, 
awakes a great and awful fen^tton in the mind, 
though we can obferve no nicety or artiffee itf 
thofe forts of muffc The ihouting of multitudes 
has a iiniilar effeft ; and, by the £olc ffrength of 
the found, fo amazes and confounds the iinagisa> 
tion, that, in this ffaggering, and hurry of die 
tnind, the beft efiabliihed teuqiers dan fcturcdy 
forbear being borne down, and joining in the 
common cry, and common .refolution of die 
crowd. 


SECT, xvmi 
% 

SuJdinncfs, 

A fudden belaying, or fudden ceffatlon of 
found of any confiderable iotfty has the lame 
power. The attention is rouJied by this; a:.d the 
i acuities driv^ forward, as it were, on their 
guard. Whatever either in fights'or founds makes 
the tranlition from oi}e extreme to the other eafy, 
caufes no terror, and confequentiy can be no caufe 
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of grcatnc:^ In every thing fudden and unex* 
pcded« we are apt to iUrt ; that is, we have a per* 
ccption of danger, and our nature roufes us to 
guard^againft it. It may be obferved that a iingle 
ibund of fome ibrength, though but of fhort du- 
ration, if rented after intervals, h^ a grand ef* 
fed. Eew things are more awful than the ftrik- 
ing of a great clock, whoi the hlence of the night 
prevents the attention from being too much difS* 
pated. The fame may be faid of a fingle ftroke on 
a drum, repeated with paufes j and of the fuccef- 
iivc firing: of cannon at a,di^nce. > AH the efieds 
mentioaw'in this fcdion have caufes very nearly 
alike. 


.SECT. XIX. 

? 

A 

• Intermitthig. 

A Low, trepiulpos^hitjssndtting found, though 
it lecms in fome rci|>eds oppofite to that jufl men • 
lioncd, is produfdy^ of ^ fublime. It is worth 
while to examine this a ]ittl& The fad itfelf 

• ^ 1. f 

muft be determined by every man^s own expe- 
rience and refiedion. I have already obferved, 
that ‘^J^ght increafes our terror, more perhaps 


'than 
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than any elfc ; it !s oiu» nature, when we do 
not know what may happen to us, to fear thp 
worft that can Imppen ; and hence it is, that uncer> 
tainty is fo terrible, that we often feek to be rid 
of it, at the hai^rd of a ccr^n imfchicf. Now, 
fome low, confufed, uncertain founds leave us in 
the &me fearful anxiety concerning their cauies, 
that no light, or an uncertain light, does concern* 
ing the objects that furround us* 

Quale per incertam Imiam fub luee maligna 
EJi iter in fjlvis* 

A faint Jhadow of uncertain light.. 

Like as a lamp, whofe life doth fade awayi 
Or as the moon clothed with cbiUdy night 
Doth Jhew to him who walks in fear and great 
affright. 

Splnser. 

But a light now appearing, and now leaving di;, 
and fo oflF and on, is even more terrible than total 
darknefs : and a fosl of uncertain foimds are, when 
the necefl&ry difpolltions concur, more alarming 
than a total lilence. 


SECT, 
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SECT. XX. 

^he Cries 'of AnunaJfk. 

♦ 

SUCH fOTiiB(is.as imitate the natuijal inarticuliW 
“^dkes of met)» Or any animals in |)ain 'or danger, 
am capable of conveying great ideas } nnlels it be 
the wdl-known voice of feme cr^ttire, on which 
tfc ire ufed to look with contempt. The angry 
tones of wild beafls ore equally capaWe^of caufing 
a great and awful feniation. 

nine c^nudirt gefnitm^i itssque JUottHiK 
Vincla reeifantumi ct fera fub noBe tudentum , 
Sciigmqm fuest otqtfe in prefepibus urf 
Saxnre ^ et forma magnorvan tdulare iaporum. 

W 

f. • 

It might Imfn that thele modulations of found 
carry fotbe conne£tion with the nature of the 
things they rcprefenl, and are not merely arbi- 
trary; bccaufe the natui;al.crks of all animab, even 
of thofe animals with whom wfe have not been ac- 
quaijCLtcdj never fail to make theroilblves fuffidcfttly 
underllodd; tltiscinntfl: be fud of language. The 
modifications of found, which may be produ^Vi 
ofJibe ful^me, arc alniofb infinite. , Thole 1 have 
l&tioned, are only a few infhthces to fiiiew, on 
Bhat piincipks they are < . 


SECT. 
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SECT.' XXL 

Smell and Titjlc. Bitters and Steathet. 

' 1 ‘ ' 

SMELBS atitl Tajlet^ ]bave forte (hare too^iuj 

ulcaa of ^catnefs j buf it is a fmall one, weak iiu 
its nature, atfetj confined in its operations. I fliafl 
only obferve, that no. finclls or taftes can produce 
a grand ffiifation, except CJtcelfivf bitters, and jn- 
toleraldc Aenchei^ It is true, that tlicfe'aflfc^tions 
of the fmcll and taftc, when they are in their full 
force, and le tn direfily upon the fcnfory, arc Amply 
painful, and accompanied with no fort of dcHght ; 
but when they aic moderated, as in a deferiptiou 
of narrative, they become fources of the fubUme, as 
genuine as any other, and upon the 'Vtry fame 
principle of a moderated pain. A cuj> of bitter- 
“ nefs “ to drain the bitter tup of fortune j’* 
the bitter apples of Sodom thclh are aU iditia 
tuitablc to a fublinre deicription. Nor is.this pat 
fage of Virgil without fubfitnity, where the flench 
of tlic vapour in Albunea confpircs fo happily 
with the Cicred hbrror and gloominefs of that 
ppophettek forett : 


Jf 
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, ^Fatbiia'j^itoru atlH,h^tffttefiikaftif " 

Con/uHt Albunea, nermfrvr% jtiMCf mdxtftuh facrd 
Fmt^Jfhnat ; Ixvainqueexhalat trpaoa l^epJutim/ 

^ ibe j^^xth, book^ and in a veiy fopUme defcrip* 
tion, thfi poUbnona' exhalation p£ AcheiiDn is not 
' forgot, nor ddts it at all difagrce with the other 

images amongft'which it is introduced : 

* » 

* I 

Speiufica alta fint, vaftoque immanis hiatu 
$ciuj>ca^ tuta }ac.u njgro, ncmorupi^ue tentbris, 
i^uam fttpir baud ulla ^icrant knpine velantcs 
Tcndcre tier pennh^ talis fefe halltos atris 
' Faucibus efTundens fupera pd epnvexa ferebat. 

if 

I have added thefe cxathples, beciaufe fome frierfds, 
for whole ^li^igment I have great dcierence, were 
of opinionj^lJiat if the Sentiment ftood nakedly by 
itfdf, it would be fubjed, at firft view* to bur- 
<ind. ridicule ; pat this I imagine would 
prit^ally^ arife irom ednfidering the bitterne& 
ahd ftcnch in com^ny'Vith piean and contempt 
tible ideas, with which h mult be owned tpey are 
oiteh iSiitcd ; fuch auipmon degrades the hiblii^e 
<in all other infiances as wdl as inthofe. But it is 
‘one of the tell? by which the fublimity of ait^ 
iniage;ij|to be tried, not whether it becomes mean 

► » when 
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V hen aflbciatcd with nic<m iUc.ibj but whether, 
wlien united uilh images of an allowed gr<uidcur, 
the whole compolition is fuppoiitd with dignity. 
Things whieh ,ue terriule arc alw ay s great ; but 
wlicn things pt.lfcfs diligrceablc qu.ilitlts, or fiich 
IS have indeed tome tlegrcc e)f danger, but of a 
tlangtr eifly ovc.xoinc, they arc nieiUy odious, 
to ids and ipietcrs. 


SECT. XX!!. 

r<.Jt Pain, 

OF Fuhn^, little 1' ore can be laid tiun th it the 
del ot bodlly^ I’lui, in all llie inodo« and degrci . 
oi labour, pain, angullh, toiiucnt, is producli\c ol 
llie iublimo; and nothing elie in this fenfe caii 
inoduccit. I need not give here any frcfli in- 
ftanetb, as tiiofe given in the foryicr fcfHons abun- 
dantly illuftiale a icniark, that in reality wants 
only an a‘f.-ntlon to nature, to be made by every 
body. 

Having thus run through the caufes of the fub- 
lime with relcicnte to all the fenfcs, my lirft ob- 
lervation (feel. 7.) will be found very neatly trucj 
tliai the fubliinc is an idea belonging to ftlf-pre- 
fci \ ation j that it is tbcrcforc one of the moG. a*- 

Vot . I, O fectiug 
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fefting wc have ; that its ftrongcft etwotion is an 
emotion of diftrefe ; and that no * plcafiirc from 
a poStive caufe belongs to it. Numbcrlefs ex- 
amples, befides thofe mentioned, might be brouglit 
in fupport of thefe truths, and many perhaps ufe- 
^ confequenccs drawn from them — ■ ' 

Sed fvgit intcrea, fugit irrcvocabile tempus^ 
pingula duiii capti drcumvcdapiur aniorc, 

* Vide Part I, fc6J:. 6. 


THE END OF T-rtL -iCOND 


^ FJiiLO. 
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A PHILOSOPtnCAL ENQUIRY 

ORIGIN OF Ol'R IDEAS 

OP THt 

SUBLiME AND BEAUTIFUL. 




PART ill. 

SECTION I. 

Of Btauty. 

I T is my defign to confider beauty as diftin* 
guiflicd from tlie fublime ; and, id the courfe 
of the enquiry, to examine how*faT it is confiftent 
with it. But previous to this, we muft take a 
fliort review of the opinions already entert^cd 
of this quality ; which I think arc hardly to be re- 
duced to any fixed principles j becaufe men are 
ufed to talk of beauty in a figurative manner, that 
is to fay, in a manner extremely uncertain, and 
indeterminate. By beauty I mean that quality, 
or thofe qualities in bodies, by which they caufc»^ 
Jove, or feme pafiion limilar to it. I confine this 
’ • O a definition 
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definition to the merely fenfible qualities of thirds, 
for the lake of preferving the utmoil fiinplkity in 
a fubjecl which muft always diftraA us, v, licnevcr 
we take in thofc various caufca of fympathy vliitU 
attach us to any perfons or things from fccbndiry 
confiderations, and not from the diredt force v Inch 
they have merely on being viewed. I Hkcw ife d’f- 
tinguilh love, by which I mean that fitklacl if)n 
which arHes to the mind upon contemplating any 
thing beautiful, of whatfoever nature it may be, 
from delirc or luft ; which is an energy of tJie 
mind, that hurries us on to the pofleffion of cer- 
tain objedts, th It do not afiecl us as they ire beau- 
tiful, but by means altogctlicr different. Wc Ih ill 
have a flrong defirt for a woman of no icmark- 
able beauty j whilll; the greateft beauty in men, or 
in other animals, though it caufes love, yet CNcilts 
nothing at ;d]! of defire. Which fliews that beauty, 
and the paffibn Caufed by beauty, which I call love, 
is different from tlelirc, though defire m<iy lomr- 
times operate along with it ; but it is to this lat- 
ter that yve muft attribute thofc violent and tcin- 
peftuous pafiions, and the confequent emotions of 
the body which attend what is called love in fomc 
pf its ordinary accqit^ttions, and not to the effefts 
pf beauty merely as it is fuch. 


bLC'l*. 
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SECT. IL 

Proper lion not the Caufe of Beauty in Vegetables. 

BKAUXr'hath usually been £ud to coniiA.in 
certain proportions dF parts. On conlidexing tlie 
matter, I have great reafon to doubt, whether 
beauty be at all an idea .bolon^ig to proportion. 
Proportion relates almoft whdiy to convenience, 
as every idea of order icems to do j and it muft 
therefore be confidered as a creature of the under- 
ilanding, rather than a primary caufe afting on 
the fenfes and ima^nation. Jt is not by the force 
of long attention and enquiry that we find any 
objeft to be beautiful j beauty demands no affift- 
ance from our reafoning ; -even ^the will is uncon* 
cerned; the appearance of beauty as cfFcdually 
caufes fome degree a£ love in us, as tlst application 
of ice of fire produces the ideas. Of h<«t or cold. 
'J'o gain fomething like a latisfaftory conclufion 
in this point, it w'cre-W'cU to examine, what pro- 
portion is ; fince feveral who make ufe of that 
word, do not always feem to underftand very 
clearly the force of the term, nor to have very dif- 
tinft ideas concerning the thing itfelf. Propor- 
tion is the mealure of relative quantity. Since all 
quantity is divifible, it evident tliat^ every dif- 
tinft part into which any quantity is divided, mult 
bear fome relation to the other parts, or to the 

O 3 whole. 
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whole. Thefe relations give an origin to the idea 
of proportion. They are difeovered by nicnfura- 
tionj and they arc the objedls of mathematical en- 
quiry. But whether any part of any determinate 
quantity be a fourtli, or a fifth, or* a fixth, or a 
moiety of the whole ; or whether it be of equal 
length witli any other part, or double its length, 
or but one half, ft a matter merely indifferent to 
the mind ; it (lands neuter in the queftion : and 
it is from this abfolute indifference and tranquil- 
lity of the mind, that matlicmatical fpeculations 
derive fome of their moll confidcrable advantages; 
becaufe there is nothing to intereft the imagination ; 
becaufe the judgment fits free and unbiafi'ed to ex- 
amine the point. ‘All proportions, every arrange- 
ment of quantity is alike to the undcrllanding, 
becaufe the fame truths refult to it from all ; from 
greater, from Icffcr, from equality and inequality. 
But furely beauty is no idea belonging to inenfu- 
ration ; nor has it any thing to do with calcula- 
tion and geometry. If it had, we might then 
point out fomc certain mcafures which we could 
demonftrate to be beautiful, •either as fimply con- 
(idered, or as related to others ; and we could call 
in thofe natural objeds, for whofe beauty we have 
no voucher but the fenfe, to this happy ftandard, 
and confirm the voice of our pafiions by the deter- 
mination of our reafon. But fince we have not 
this help, let us fee whether proportion can in any 

fenfe 
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fenfe be confidered as the caufe of beauty, as hath 
been fo generally, and by fome fo confidently af- 
firmed. If proportion be one of the conftituents 
of bcaury, it muft derive that power dther from 
fome natural properties inherent in certain mea- 
fures, which* operate mechanically; from the ope- 
ration of cuftom ; or from the fitnefr which fome 
mcafures have to anfwer fome particular ends of 
convcniency; Our bufinefs therefore is to en- 
quire, whether the parts of thofe objefrs, which 
arc found beautiful in the vegetable or animal 
kingdoms, are confiantly fo formed according to 
liich certain mealures, as may ferve to fatisfy us 
that their beauty refults from thofe meafures on 
the principle of a natural mcchdnical caufe ; or from 
cuftom ; or, in fine, from their fitnefs for any de- 
terminate purpofes. 1 intend to examine this 
point under each of thefc heads in their ordcj . 
But before I proceed further, 1 hope it will not lio 
thought amifs, if I lay down th*e rules which go- 
verned me in this enquiry, and whicli have miiled 
me in it, if I have gone aftray. i. If two bodies 
produce the fame or a finular effed on the mind, 
and on examination they are found to agree in 
fome of their properties, and to differ in others ; 
the common effed is to be attributed to the pro- 
perties in which they agree, and not to thofe in , 
which they differ. 2. Not to account for the ef- 
fed of a natural objed from the effed of an arti- 

O 4 ficial 
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ficial objtftV. 3. Not to account for the effect of any 
natural objeft from a condufion of our reafon con- 
cerning its Tifej, if a natural caufe may be ailigned. 
4. Not to admit any determinate quantity, or any 
relation of quantity, as the caufe of a certain effect, 
if the effc& is produced by different or oppofitc 
meafures and relations j or if thefc meafurcs and re- 
htions may exift, and yet the effect may not be pro- 
duced. Thefc are the rules which I have chiefly 
followed, whiHl I extymined into the power of pro- 
portion Gonfidcred as a natural caufe ; and thefe, if 
. if he thinks them juft, 1 requeft the reader to carry 
with him throughout the fi)]lowing difeuflion > 
whilft We enquire in the (irft place, in what things 
wc find this quality of beauty ; next, to fee wJic- 
thcr in thefe \<’c can find any aflignable propor 
lions, in fuch a manner ns ought to coinince us 
tl\nt our idea of. beauty refults from them. Wc 
(liall confider plcaiing poucr, as it appears in 
vcget.tblcs, in the inferior ahimals, and in man. 
Turning our eyes to the vegetable crcition, wc 
liud lie-tiling there fo oeautifal as flowers ; but 
flowers arc almoft of ever)’ fort of fhape, and ot 
ever) fort of difpofition ; they are turned and 
ftfliioncd into an ir.'initc varictv of forms; and 
^j'oir^hefe forms botanifts have given them tlieir 
nfimK ^ which ai'c almoft .is various. What pro- 

C llon do we difeover between the ftalks and the 
es of flowers, or between the leaves and the 

piftils ? 
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piftils ? IIow' does the flcnder ftalk of the rofe 
agree with the bulky head uiuler which it bends ? 
but the rofe is a beautiful flower ; and can we un- 
dertake to fay that it does not owe a great deal of 
its beauty even to that difproportion r the rofe is 
a large flower, yet it grows Upon a fmall flirub ; 
the flower of the apple is very fmall, and growi 
upon a large tree j yet the and the apple 
bloflbm are both bt.uitiful, and the plants that 
bear them arc inoft engagingly attired, notwitb ■ 
handing this difproportion. What by general 
confent is allowed to be a more beautiful objec‘ 
than an orange tree, flourifliing at once with it' 
leaves, its blollbms, and its fruit ? but it i-. in vah\ 
that wc learch lierc for any* proportion between 
the lieiglit, the breadth, or any thing clfe concern- 
ing tlie diinenfions of the w hole, or concerning 
the relation of the particular parts to cacli ('titer. 

I grant that w'e may obfert'e in maity flower'-, 
fomel hing of a regular figure, and of a nn i luxlicaJ 
dilpofition of the leaves. The rofe has futh > 
figure and fin. It a difpofition of its pet.ds; but in 
an oblique view, Adicn tliis figure is in a good iiit t 
fiirc loft, and the order of the leaves conlounthd, 
it yet retains its beauty ; the refe is even ittore 
bc.tutiful betbri it is full blown ; and the bud, be 
fore this cxacl figure is formed ; and this i> not 
the only inftance wherein method and cxactnds 
the fiiul of projtorlion, are found rather preyadi- 
cial than fcts'iccable to the caufe of beater. 
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SECT. lU. 

Proportion not the Caufe of Bcnuty in Animals. 

'niAT proportion has but a fimll fliare in the 
formation of beauty, is full as evident among ani- 
mals. Here the greateft variety of lhapes, and 
tlilpofxtions of parts, are well htted to excite this 
idea. The fwan, confeffedly a beautiful bird, has 
a neck longer tlian the reft of his body, and but a 
very fliort tail : is this a beautiful proportion ? we 
niuft allow that it is. But then what lliall we fay 
to the peacock, who has comparatively but a fliort 
neck, with a tail longer than the neck and the reft 
<)f the body taken together ? How many birds are 
there that vary infinitely from each of thefe ftand- 
ards, and from every other which you can fix, 
\\ ith proportions different, and often directly op- 
pofitc to each other ! and yet many of thefe birds 
arc extremely beautiful ; when upon confidering 
•them we find nothing in ally one part that might 
determine us, a priori^ to fay what the others 
ought to be, nor indeed to guefs any thing about 
them, but what experience might flicw to bo full 
of difappointment and miftakc. And with regard 
to vhe colours eitlier of birds or flowers, for there 
is fometlfing fimilar in the colouring of both, whe- 
ther they are confidered in their extenfion or gra- 
dation 5 
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flation, there is nothing of proportion to he ob- 
ferved. Some are of but one lingle colour ; otheis 
have all the colours of the tainbem ; fomc arc of 
the primary colours, others are of the mixt ; in 
fliort, an attentive obferver may foon conclude, 
that there is as little of proportion in tlie colour- 
ing as in the fliapcs of thefe objccls. Turn next 
to bcafts j examine tJic head of a beautiful horfc ; 
find what proportion that bears to his body, and 
to his limbs, and what relations thefe have to each 
other ; and when you have fettled thefe propor- 
tions as a ftandard of beauty, then take a dog oi* 
cat, or any other animal, and examine how far tJu* 
fame proportions between their heads and their 
necks, between thofe and the body, and fo on, arc 
found to hold ; I think wc may fafely Ciy, that 
tliey differ in every fpedes, yet that there arc in- 
dividuals found in a grdat many Ipecics fo difllr 
ing, that have a very llriking beauty. Now, it it 
be allowed that very different, and even contrary, 
forms and difpolitions are coniiffenjL with beaut v, 
it amounts I believe to a conceflion, that no ctiv 
tain meafures operating from a natural principle, 
are neceffary to produce it, at leaft fo far as the 
brute Ipccics is concerned. 


SECT. 
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SECT. IV. 

Proportion not the Cmtfe of Dcattfy in the Human 
Species* 

THERE are fomeparfs of fJie human body, thar 
arc obferved to hold certain proportions to cicli 
other; but before it can be proved, that the effi- 
cient caufe of beauty lies inthefe, it muft be fhewn, 
that wherever thefe are found cxaifJ, the perfon 
to whom they belong is beautiful : 1 mean in the 
effcA produced on the view, cither of any member 
diilinctly confidersd,* or of the whole body toge- 
ther. It mhft be likewife fliewn, that thefe parts 
Hand in fuch a relation to each other, that the 
coiruxirifon between them may be calily made, in J 
that the aflcAion of the mind may naturally rcfult 
from it. For my part, I Iiavc at Icverai limes very 
f irefully c.vamined many of thole proportions, and 
•found them hold very n' arly, or altogether alike 
in many fubjeefs, which were not only very difl'e- 
rent from one anotJicr, but where one Itas been 
very beaptilul, an- 1 the other very remote from 
beauty. With regard to the parts whicli are found 
fo prog|»rtioncJ, they .ire often fo remote from 
each oilier^ in lituation, nature, and office, that 
1 cannot fee how they admit of any companion, 

nor 
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n< r conrequcntly liow any efi'ctl owinj’ topnqior- 
tlon can rcfult from them. The neck, fay they, 
in beautihii bodies, fiion’d mcafurc with the caif 
of the leg; it fliould likewife be twice the ciicuin- 
ference of the wrift. And an infinity of obferv'a- 
tions of this kind are to be found in the writings 
and converfations of many. But what relation has 
the calf of the leg to the neck ; or cither of thefc 
parts to the writt? lliefe proportions arc cer- 
tainly to be found in handibme bodies, Ihey arc 
as certainly in ugly ones j as any who will take the 
pains to try may find. Way, I do not know but they 
may be leaft perfe^ in Ibme of the moll beautifuL 
You may ajiign any proportions you plcafc to every 
part of the huijian body ; aiidlundcrtakclhat a pain- 
ter lhall relip'oufly obferve them all, and notwith- 
ftanding produce, if he pleafes, a very ugly figure. 
I'hc tame printer lliall confidcrably deviate from 
thefe proportions, and produce’ a very beautiful 
one. And indeed it may be obfetved in the mafier- 
j icccs of the antient and modern ftaluary, that 
tcAoral of them dillcr very w’idcly fiom the pro- 
poi tions of others., in parts very confpicuous and 
of great confideration ; and that they diller no 
Icfs from tlic proportions wc find in living men, 
t>f forms extremely ftrikiiig and agreeable. And 
.iftcr all, how arc the p:irtizans of proportion.il 
l^cauty .tgreed amongft thcmfblvcs about the pro- 
poi lions of the human bod) ? fomc hold it to be 

feven 
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1 'vcn heads , Ionic make it eight j whilft others 
rxtt’Ml it even to ten ; a vaft difference in fuch a 
tiM.dl number ot divifions! Others take other me- 
thod-. of eftimatiqg the proportions, and all with 
equal fuccefo. But are thefe proportions ekacHy 
t he fame in all handfome men ? or arp they at all 
the proportions found in beautiful women? no- 
body will fay that tlicy are ; yet both fexes arc un- 
doubtedly capable of bemty, and the female of the 
greatefl ; which advantage I believe v ill hardly be 
attributed to the fuperior exaefnefs of proportion 
in the fair fex. Let us reft a moment on this 
point j and confider how much difference tlierc is 
between the meafures that prevail in many fimilar 
parts of the body, wi the two fexes of this linglc 
fpecics only. If you allign any determinate pro- 
portions to the limbs of a man, and if you limit 
human beauty to thefe proportions, when you find 
H woman who differs in the make and meafures 
of almoft every part, you muft conclude her not 
to be beautiful, in fpitc of the fuggettions of ) our 
imagination ; or, in obedience to your imagina- 
tion, you muft renounce youy rules ; you mufl. 
lay by the fcale and compafs, and look out for 
fome other caufe of beauty. For if beauty be at- 
taclud to certaiii mrafures which operate from a 
prhiiiplc tn nati'tc, why fhould fimilar parts with 
diff;rcnt meafures of proportion be found to have 
htfaut), and this too in the very fame Ipccies? 

but 
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but to open our \ucw a little, it is worth obferv- 
ing, that almoft all animals have parts of very 
inucli the fame nature, and deiliued nearly to the 
fame purpofes ; an head, neck, body, feet, eyes, 
ears, nofc, and mouth j yet Providence, to pro- 
vide in the beft manner for their I'cvcral wants, 
and to difplay the riches of lals wifdom and good- 
nefs in his creation, lias worked out of thefe few 
and liniilar organs, and members, a divorfity 
hardly lliort of infinite in their difpoiition, inca- 
furcs, and relation. But, as we have before ob- 
ferved, amidit tliis inlinitc diverfity, one particu- 
lar is common to many fpecies ; Xeveral of the in- 
dividuals which compofe them are capable of af- 
feAing us with a fcr.lb of loyelincls ; and whillt 
they agree in producing this effect, they differ exr 
tremely in the relative incafurcs of thole parts 
which have produced it. Thefe conflderation#' 
were fufficient to induce me to 7ejc<5l the notion 
of any particular proportions that operated by na- 
ture to produce a pleafing effect ; but thole who 
will agree with me v,nth regard to a particular 
proportion, are ftrongly prepoffefl'cd in favour of 
one more indefinite. They iinaginc, that although 
beauty in general is annexed to no certain mca- 
fures common to the feveral kinds of pleafing 
plants and animals 5 yet that there is a certain 
proportion in each Ipecies abfolutcly elfential to 
tjic beauty of tliat particular kind. If wc confidcr 

tlie 
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the animal world in general, we find beauty con- 
iiaed to no certain meafure's ; but as fome pecu- 
liar mcaiu remand* relation .of parts is Mlut diliin- 
guifhes each peculiar -clafs of animals, it mult of 
necefiltv be, that the beautiful in each kind will 
be found in the meafures and proportions of that 
kind t for otherwife it would deviate from its 
proper fpccies, and become in Ibmc fort mon- 
ftrous : however,, no fpecies is fo ftriclly confined 
to any certain proportions, that there is not a con- 
fiderablc variation amongfi; the individuals ; and 
as it has been fhewn of the human, fo it may bo 
Ihcwn of the brute kinds, that beauty is found in- 
differently in aU the proportions which each kind 
can admit, without, quitting its common form ; 
and i't is this idea of a common form that makes 
the proportion of parts at all regarded, and not 
tile operation of any natur;il caufc ; indeed a little 
confideration will make it appear, that it is not 
meafurc but manner that creates all the beauty 
which belongs to lliapc. What light do wc bor- 
row from tlicfe boallcd proportions, \vhcn we 
Itudy ornamental delign ? It feems amazing to 
me, that artifts, if they were as well convinced as 
they pretend to be, that proportion is a principal 
caufc of beauty, have not by them at all times ac- 
curate i^afurements of all forts of beautiful ani- 
mals ,|l&'*nclp them to proper proportions, when 
would contrive any thing elegant, Specially 

as 
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as tiiey frequently-'affert, that it is from an obfer- 
vaiion of the beajitiful in natwc they direft thdr 
pradice- I •knovy that it has been fatd long fince, 
and. echoed backward and'fonPard from ope 
writer to anotlier a thouland times, that the pro- 
portions' of hnilding have been taken from thofe of 
the human body. To make this foyc6d‘ analogy, 
complete, they fcprcfe'nt a man. with his arms 
railed and extended at full length, and then de- 
feribe a fort of fquafe, as it is formed by piiflTmg 
lines along the extremities of this ftrJnge figure. 
But it appears voy clearly to me, that the human 
figure never fupplied the architect with any of his 
ideas. For in the firft" place, men are very rarely 
fecn in this ftraitied pofture> it is not natural to 
ilicm; neither is it at all becoming. Secondly, 
the viev/ of th* human figure fo dilpo&d, does 
not naturiilly fuggeft the idea of a fquare, ^ut ra- 
ther of a croi's ; as that large fpace between the 
arms and the ground, mult be'fiUed with fome- 
f hing before it can make any bo^y think of ar 
Iquare. Tliirdly, fcvcral buildings are by no 
mevins of the form of that partictSbr fquare, which 
arc notwithftanding pfann&l by the jbell archtt|^s, 
and produce an effed altogeth'ef as good, and p6r- 
liaps a bettef. And certainly 'nothing could be 
more unaccountably wbinaficalLflliartTor ah archi- 
ted to model his pcrfbrmtmce'i by tfic human 
figure, hnce no tvto tilings .can havfe lefs fefem-. 
Vox. I. ■ P blancc 
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blance or analoj^, than .a InanJ and an hoiiL’ or 
ten'ple : do vc need to obfcrve, that llieir pur- 
pofco arc cntlii,ly>dij0rercnt ? What I am apt to 
iuiptcl is t hi ^ : that tliefe analo^^ics were dcvifcd 
to give a cicdit to the works art, by lliewing a 
conformity between them and ihv. npbleil: works 
in nature j hot tlut the latter h i v« d at all to fup- 
ply hints for^the perteftiou ol tl c foriiier. Ai d 
I am the more fully convinced, that il aw pitroi*! 
of proportion havetransfcire'd their artificial ideas 
to nature, hnd not borrowed* fiom thence the 
pioportions they uf* in work-^ o< ait; becauie in 
any difcuilion ol this fubjeft i hoy always quit as 
foon as poflible.lhc open field of natuial beauties, 
the animal vegetable kingdoms, and fortify 
themfelvcs witlirw tlic artificial lineo and aiigles of 
architeA^e. For theie is in naankind an un- 
fortunate: poopenfity to mikt themkh^?, their 
\ lews, and their 'works, the meafui c of excellence 
in every tUintwbatfo<‘scr. "J hcreforc having ob- 
ferved that dwellings wci e moft eoini lodious 
and firm sv hen they vere thiown into regular 
figures, witli parf.s anfv'^a'aMc to each other ; they 
transferred thefe idea'f to thoir girdcn.; they 
turn<4 trees into gilLirs, pyramids, and »»be* 
lilksj ^thay formed their hedges irtto fo many 
gfCCifilllPby-andlAfluomd tluir walks into fqu ares, 
tri;ti||Pl$} ' and 'Other mathematical fig iires, -with 
a^^tiiefs and fymnutr) ; and they thought, if 

thev 
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they were not hfiitaticgf, they were at Icaft im- 
proving nature, and teaching)' Iter to know her 
butinefs. But nature lias at efcaped from their 
dtfeipline and their fettcrif.'tistd, our gardcn|j,:,if 
nbtiiing clfe, declare, we feel that mathe- 
matical ideas arc not the true of beauty. 

And furely they are full as little the animal, 

as the vegetable -wprld.' For is it not extraordi- 
nary, that in thefc fine deferiptive pieces, thefe 
innumerable odes and elegies whicli are in the 
mouths of all the'world, and many of which- have 
been the entertainment of ages, that itt thefe pieces 
which deferibe love with liich apaffionate energ)\ 
and reprefent its objeft in fuch an infinite variety 
t)f lights, not one word is fiiid ohfproportion, if it 
be, what fonic infill: it is, tlie principal eomik>ncut 
of beauty ; c. hiKl at the lame tinic, , other 

ijuaihics are very frc.juently and warmly men- 
tioned? But if propoition ha^ not this power, it 
may ayjiear (kUI ht-w men clme.ori^naily to be 
fo prepo'itikd in its favour. It a|ofe, 1 imagine, 
from il'e fonchieis i have juft mentioned, .which 
men b^ar lb reni^u kably to theif own works and 
notions ; it arofe from falfe neafonings on the ef- 
fects of tlic-culloniary figure of anunalsj it ^ole 
from the Platonick theory of fitnels and,, aptitude. 
For which rcafon, in the next.feftion,’! Ih^U-Cpn- 
fidcr the eflecis of cuftom in the figure of animals ; 
and aftervvards the ide-i of fitnefS : lince if propor- 

P 3 . tlOU 
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tion does not operate by ^.jHatar^'^powcr attend- 
ing lome meafufbs,- it. inuK be cither by cuftom, or 
the idea of utility j;. there is no other way. 


SECrr. 


V. 


Proportion further cofijidered^ 

IF I am not millaken, a great do;il of the pre- 
judice in favour of proportion has arifen, not fo 
niucli from the obfervation of any certain mca- 
furcs found in . beautiful bodies, as from a wrong 
idea of the relation w'hich deformity bears to 
beauty, to whichit Ims been confidered as the op- 
• pofite,; on this principle it was concluded, that 
where’ the; caufes of deformity unire removed, 
beauty muft naturally and neceffarily be intro- 
duced.' ' 'I’his I bdieve is a millake. -For deformity t 
is.oppofed not to beauty, but to the complete, com-l 
mon form,. If one of the legs of a. man be found 
Ihortcr than th<;5 Other, the man is deformed ; bc- 
c'aufe there is .'fome'thing wanting to complete tJie 
whole k 1^ we /orro of a man ; and tliis has the 
fame effed; in natural ifauks, as maiming and mu- 
tilation. ^poduce from accidents. So if the back 
be hjttm|ied<i '.the ^man is deformed j becaiife his 
back has an 'unufuid hgurc, and what carries with 
it the idea .of Jome dileafe or misfortune } fo if a 
• . ' ' man^s 
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man’s nd:k be coinliderably longer or fliorter than 
tifual, we ftiy he is 4e^<>^mcd''llS,'that part, bccaufc 
men are not comrrtdnlytnadcs.ift that manner. But 
■ furely every hour’s experiii|]^.,;may convince us, 
that a man may have his le|M ^of, an equa| lengtli, 
and refcmblljig each other and* his 

neck a juft iizc, and his bacfc'4>ii^^ ft'tait, with- 
out liaving at tlic fame time tfe Icaft- perceivable' 
beauty. Indeed beauty is fo far from belon^ng 
totlie ideaof cuftem, iliat’in realify^’hatafFccls 
tis in that manner is extroiirtely rai^ .and uncom- 
mon. The beautiful ftrikes us as mh^h by its no- 
velty a§ the deformed itfelf. It is thus! in thofc 
Ipccies of animals with \vhich we are acquainted ; 
and if one of a new I'pecics'wcre repfe&^d, wc 
Ihould by no means wait until cuflon[|^|PHilsttlcd 
.^n idea of proportion, before we decioM concerni 
ing its beauty or uglineft: which' fhe^'that-thc 
general idea of beauty can be no more owing to 
cuftomary than to natural pi opbrtioft. I)cfoi*mity 
arift’s fr()m the w';ant of the common proportions ; 
bu t t he neceftary rcfult of their cxiftenee in any 
object is not beauty. If wc fupjjole praportfon in 
natural things to be relative to cuftom and ufe, 
jthc nature of ufe and cuftom w'ill. Aew* that 
beauty, which is i.pofJive arid poweYftil qUaKty, 
cannot rcfijlt from it. Wc are fO wonderfully 
formed, that,' whilft' we arc cfeafitrOs vehemently 
defirous of novelty, w'e are as ftrongly. attached to 

P3 . habit 
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^bit and cuitoin,^ But t^e natttre of’ tilings 
which hold us by^cufto^ft,’^to affeA u*> very little 
whilft arc in pi^ffion of them, but ftn ngly 
when they arc I remember to liave fre- 

* w 

'quented a cert^n pISMic, every clay for a long lime 
together j st|4 I may truly fiy, tha<- fo fir from 
finding pleilmM in it, I was affccTicd v ith a fort of 
wcarincf» and di%uil ; I calno, 1 w i,nt, I returned, 
without pkalurc ; yet if b} an; means I palled by 
the ufual time of my going thiLhcf, I w as remark- 
ably uncafy, and was not quiet lill I had got into 
my old track. They who ufc fnuff, take it almoll 
without being fcnhbL' tljat they take it, ann the 
acute fenfe of fincU is (ieukned, lo as to feel hardly 
any thlMfrom fo Ih.yp a famulus ; yet deprive the 
fnuff-tapw of his box, and he is tlic nioit uncafy 
mortal in 'the w orld. Indeed lo far are ule onrl 
habit from being caufes of pkafurc, inercb' as lucii, 
that the efteef of conllirt ule is to make all things 
of whatever kind entii ely unaflTcfting. For as ufe 
at laft takes off* ihc p.«iniul effect oi mui) Milngs, 
it 1 educes thc'pleafurall- efi’eef in c/thors in the 
lame manner, and brings both fei a lori ol mtciio- 
ii'iiyMind indiilerence. Ver} tnlll) i, ule v-ilicd a 
fetond nature ; and our n itui'a! and common Hate 
is one of abfolutc indilk rc nee, cc[ually prepared for 
pain or pleafure. But sshen s e are thrown out 
of tl|iS Pate, or depiivccl-oJ- any tlijr/g rcquLiie to 
^t^fjhttaiu us in it ; v'hcu this chance doco not hap- 
• pen 
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pen by plmfure £rom f^tue mechanical caufe, we 
arc al\va> . hurt. It jR^wivh tfe? Iccond nature, 
cufloni, in all things Fqlat^ to it. Thus the 

vrant of fhe ufual proportioiii in men and other 
aniinals^ji^Yurc to tlilguft, iKcrt^h their prefence is 
by no means .,ny caufe of real pl^furfu^ It is true, 
that the proportions laid down as-C^ttf^ of beauty 
in the human body, are frecjuently found in beau- 
tiful ones, bccaufe tlie) are generally found in all 
mankind s but if it tan be llicwn too, tliat they 
are found without beauty, and that beauty', fre- 
quently cxills without them, and that this beauty, 
where it exiils, always can be afligned to other Icfs 
equivocal caufes, it will naturally lead us to con- 
clude, that proportion and beauty are not ideas 
of the fame nature. 'I'he true t/ppofitc to Iwauty 
is iKJt difproporiion or delormity, bi^t i 

and a . it proceeds from caufes oppoiite td'thofc of 
poiilive beauty, w'c cannot conlidcr it until- we 
come to tre it of that. Betweftn be^t|<y atwf u^li- 
nels there ib a fori of mediocrity, in.' which the af- 
figned prop'/riions arc moft commonly found; 

1 (It thi^ hab no ujion the paffions. 
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SECT, VI. 

Fttncfs Mtkhc Caufi of Beaut). 

IT is Ciid that the idea of utility, op of a pixt’s 
being wdl adapted to anfwt.i its end, io the (aufe 
of beauty, or indeed beaut) itklf. It it were not 
for this opinion, it had Lctn inipoPtble for tlu; 
'do^bdue of propoition to h'’,c luld its ground 
'verylk^j the world would be foon weary ol 
heariAg c4^ meafurts which i..latcd to notliing, 
eitherjof a natural principle, oi of a htnels to aii- 
fwer CoB^e end; the idea whicli mankind moll 
commonly concei/c of pK)ppitioii, is tlie iuitable* 
nefs of me^ns to certain ends, and, where this is 
not the quetUon, very Iddom trouble themfelves 
about the effed; Of diflerent mcafurca of thing •. 
Therefore it wras ndeeflary for this theory to infift, 
that not only artificLi, but patural objects took 
dieir beauty ffO]|i the fitnefs of the paits for their 
hv-'ral purpofe?. But in framing this theory, I 
am apprel>cn4v'e' tltat expcricnt-c was not luill- 
ciently , For, on that piimiplc, the 

w'cdgCrlik^ fnouf of a fwjne, with its tough carti- 
lige at tiie end, the liltJe funk c)c«, ard the whole 
mike of tliehCi«<i, lo wdl adapt d U/ its oflucs of 
\diggiiwgjfed rooMnjfj wtiid b<‘ (Aticmcl) beauti- 
ful. great bag hangi, g to th^bill of a pelican, 

a th'ng 
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a thing hi^jltly vieful'to^is annn||, would be like* 

; wife as beaudfiil in, 'OB?^^i4s.~'s;^lw fo 

well fefur^ his prickly hide, 

and the porcupine* ws^''hir?^^le quills, vvoqld 
be theq.^;^dered as creatu^iy^bii^:d[. elegance. 
There are few animals whofe*parfe^^^,^ttfr c(mi- 
trived than thofe of a monkey v l«r:jii^ihe hands 
of a man, jbincd to the fpringyiKmbs of a beaft ; 
‘ he- is' admirably calculated for running, leaping^ 
grappling, and climbing; ai^.,yet .there ar^. few 
animals which fcem to have I^sbeaj^t^ in theeyes 
of all mankind. I need fay little On' 'thfe trunk of 
the elephant, “of fuch various ufefulncfs, add which 
is fo far from contributing^ to his bcautyi' ITow 
well fitted is the wolf for running and, leaping! 
how admirably is the lion armed for battje^! but 
will any one therefore caH . the elephant,^' the ivolf, 
and the Hon, beautiful animals ?'’ l,btdiev5e nobody 
will think the form of a man’s leg fo well adapted 
io running, as thofe of ah hdrfe, .a.dog, a^deer, 
and feveral other creatures ; at leaft they have riot 
drat appearance : yet, I bdieve, a wcll-fafliioned 
human leg will be; allowed far 'to exceed all thofe 
in beauty. If the fitnefs of parts wSs w'hat confti- 
tuted the lovclincls of their fqim, the aSual em- 
ployment of them would un^ubtedlymud^^g*: 
ment it ; but this, though it is'fbn^timris fo dpon 
another priiKipIe, is far from . being', ;.aiw'ays the 
calc. A bird o^the Wing is not lb. beautiful as 

when 
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when it is perthcdj nay, ^cre ai:« fever al ok the 
Jotnellii k fowls which ar&^ldom fecn to fly, and 
ultich arc nothing; ijb^ialatiful on tliat ac- 

count; yet birds ‘are fo extremely different in 
their form fnnn the beafl and human kinds, that 
sou cannot, on the principle of fitrcfs,<inow them 
any thing agteeablc, l>ut in confideration of their 
parts being defigaed for qtiite other purpofes. f 
never in my life chanced to lee a peacock fly j and 
yet txphu’Cj vts® ipng befb^ o I conlidered any apti- 
tude in his for tlie aerial life, I was ftruck 
with cxisferfto Icmiy whicli lailcs that bird 
above mSiny of the luff flying fowls in the world ; 
though, for ajiy thing 1 faw, his way of living 
was mnch like that ®t the iWine, wJ^eh ted in the 
farm-yjird jilong with him. The fame may be faid 
of cocks, heii'., and the like ; they are of the tiy- 
ing^nd in figure i . in their manner of moving 
not very diiferent from men and beafts. To leave 
theft foreign ^^camplcs ; if beauty in our own fpe- 
tics waihtfeeJf^d to uf-', men would be much more 
lo\c]y than women;*. ’id ftiengtli and agility 
would be <;oiiiidered as the only*bc.iutii.s. But to 
call ftrength by themamc of beauty', to have but 
one denonunatien f<ji* the equalities of a Venus and 
Hercules; fo totally dinerent in almoft all rcfpects, 
is furcly a^ftrangc Confii.w)n of ideas, or abufe of 
words|(rwiji|lkc caufc of this contufion, I imagine , 
pr|$li^ ft'oin dur frequently perceiving the parts 

of 
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of the Immain and othef animal l>odics to boat 
once very beautiful, an# very •well udiptod to'lhcir 
purpofes ; and wc arede^^ved by a fophifin, •« liich 
makes us take that for a caufe Vhich is only a con- 
comitant; this is the fophifm ij£ the fly; who ima- 
gined be raifcd a groat duft, becaufc he flood upOn 
tlie chariot that rtally railed it. The flomach, the 
lungs, the liver, as v,cll as other parts, arc incom- 
parably well .idaptal to their pxu-jjofes; ^et they 
are far from luts ing any beaut) . Again, TQ0iy 
things are very beautiful, in whith itjis impolUble 
to diflefn any idoi of ufe. And I a{^f>rtil''to the 
firft and nioft natural ftelings of n'.ankind, whe- 
ther, on bcholtihig • a beautiful eye, or a well- 
fafluomd mouth, or a vtil-lttrncd leg, any ideas 
of their being well 11 toJ lor feting, ^ting, or run- 
ning, ca or pi tient ihunlelvts. Wlut idea 'of ule 
is it that fiowers cr.dte, the inoft beautiful part of 
the vegetable worhl? It is true, that the infinitely 
wife and good lr<.ator has, of his bounty, fre- 
quently j» lined beauty to thofc things which he 
has made uls-ful to us : but this does not prove 
that an i lea oi ufe,and beauty are the fame thing, 
or that they arc any way <-lepcndent on each other. 


s^rr 
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Tl}i real Effects of Ftinefi, 

WllEN I c^tdudcd proportioii .md fitnefb from 
atriy Ihare in beiuh , I did fioi by any means in- 
tend to £iy tliat tJiey were of no value, or that 
they ought to be dilregarJed in works of art. 
Works of art arc the piopcr Iph'TC of theif. power j 
^d here it is that they have' their full efFeft. 
Whenever the wifdoui of our Creator intended 
that we fhould be alfecfcd with any tiling, he did 
not confine the execution of 'his defign to tlic lan- 
guid and precarious operition of our rcafon j but 
he endued it#vith powci*' and properties that pre- 
vent thclindcrftandino, and even the will, which 
feizing upon the^fenfes and imagination, captivate 
the foul before 'the underhand ing is ready either 
to join with them, or to oppofe them. It is by a 
long dedudion, and much ftudy tb it vtc difeover 
the adorabV \vifdom m God in his tvork<4; when 
we difeover if, the eflVd i i very different, not only 
in the manner of acquiiiiig it, but in its own na- 
ture, from that which ftiiUcs us without any pre- 
paration from the fublune of the beautiful. HoW 
differerit is the fatiffadion of an aUatomift, who 
difeovers the ufe of tli'‘ mufcles and of the-fkin, 
the excelLnt contrivance of the one for the various 

moi’fements 
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movcmcntfj'pf the bo4y» and the wonderful tex. 
tiile of the other, at pn^a' gcjSfeS^ Covering, ami 
at^once a general wiS^pi.as^lnlct ; how dif« 

ferent is this frotn the-afie^i^^hich poil'eflcs* an 
drdinary than at. the fight delicate fmopth, 
ikin, and' all the other parts of bea^i^, wM<^ re- 
quire no inveftigation to be ptjrediypl’f Tn thic 
former calej whilft we look up to the'Makd: with 
admiration and praife, the objed which aiufes . 
may be jachous and difhifteful^ the latter vsss^ 
often fo touches us by its po\^ on '.the inu^*^ 
tion, that wc examine but little iritp the arti^e 
of its -contrivance ^ and Ave have need of a ft^ng 
effort of our reafon to clifcntangle our minds from 
the allui’cmcnts of the objeft, tp a confidcration of 
■ that wifdom which invcntctl h) poAverfuf ii .ma- 
chine. ^Jhc effed f)i proportion and j^n^,. ait 
leaft fo far as they proceed from a-mere cb«lidd>< 
tion of the work .itfelf, produc e &pp robation, tJic 
acquiefcence of ■ the undcrllanding;j^ but^npt Ipye^ 
nor any palhcn of that fpccies. exa- 

mine the ftrudurc of a watch, when we come to 
know thoroughly the ufe of eVi^y part of fa- 
tisfied as we art; with the fitntfs of ®e whole, we 
are far enough from percefying any thing, like 
beauty in the watch-work itfelf^, but let us jpdc 
on the cafe, the labour of fome curious artp'.^ 
engraving, ssith little or no idea of Ui^ we fluJL 
• liave a much livelier ^idea of btaujy we ever 

/-Cl ■■ ..could 
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could haie ha4 fiom th» Vl^tch iti^j though the 
lu iikr-piccc of Orahain. i Ii^beaulty, as 1 laid, tfee 
ci'Lct ia prcv'uuts tOi any fowwledgc of the ufcj 
hut to judge of ,^oI)ortiQn, we muft know the 
end for 'which any Work is deligned. Aticordin]^ 
to the end, the ptoportion \ ari'*s. Thus there is 
one pi^opottiion of a tower, another of an houfe j 
one proportioil of a gallery, another of an hall, 
anothei of a chamber. To judge of propor- 
tions of thefc, )OU mull be fii ft acquainted \^ith 
the puqiofcs ft^^ which they v ere deligned. Good 
ienle and ejq^erit. nce acling together, find out what 
is lit to be done in evciy woik of ait. Wc arc 
rilional cnvti’rcs, and in dl oui work, we ought 
to rcgaul their end and purpolc; the gi nihevtion 
of any pallloa, how^ innocent loo%ci, c.ught only 
to beof fecc'nd uy u)nfideration. li lein i. placed 
the real power of litncTs ard prop'utioii; they 
operate on the ‘unde'rft Hiding conhcLning them, 
which the wen'k ind ..c«juieft< . in it. The 

pdlidns, the inughutioo \ hi'h piintipally 
rules then', have here ■very litik to c'o. When a 
room appeals in its origin d n^kcd".is, bare walls 
audaplain ^Hpg; Lt its propoitlon bo ever lu 
exedleni^t^ pieafcs very link } a coki approbation 
it. the utmoft wc fan reach; a iriiKh worfe-pro- 
portioii^dToinn tvith elegant inouldingb and fine 
glafies* and other nierc’-v ornamental Fur- 
fli^re, will make the imagination revolt againft 

' the 
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tlie icafoQ; it will ^«»Ce mu^h more ):Iun the 
nikcd proportion of &pft hlisomf w hu h the 
underiiauding ha«'ih^baUdbiB{^rovc(.h <>■> adnata 
bl> litted tor its ptarpos^dii I have Jieic Uid 

andbetore concerning prop(!)]rtl^;i^ L>,b) no means 
to perfuade^ people abturdly to negkd liic idea oi 
ufe in the woiks of art. It is onij^iSs fliew,that 
thefe excellent thinga^ beauty and proportion, ate 
not the lime , not that thc) Ihould eithci ol them 
be diiicgudtd. ^ 


. filXl. AfiL 

T Jt, Ji cap t (Iqt, on. 

t 

i> hole } If fudi puts in Imuian bodiesas 

arc fo'x’.d pi ^ oi L'oikiI. v eie likeu ifft CQigdtAntly 

found Ixauiiiul, as iJics certainly arc not j or if 

*theywtic fo ftiiMted, a. thi^ a picafure jaight 

flow fi om the ( o iu> 11 li m, which they feldom are ; 

•or jbF any aliigia’^K piopoitions were found, cither 

in pluits or aiiimils, which '!(®rftflways atttnded 

viith beauty, which neier ca&^sor if, 

where paits wore well 

they w'cit conftanti\ benutiftfl, an<i 

appeared, iheic av ; no bu.i.i^t, tvhich h fiod^ary 

to all cxpeiicnce ; e n»ijjhi condude, thaMh^fy 

confifted in pioporinm 0/ utility, But in 

. 1 ! 
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all rtl}K-cls, ilic cafe is quite otlrerwife ; wc may 
be liitisfied that beauty cipes not depend on tliefc, 
let it owe its origin to what efite it vvilL 


SFX''.T..IX. 

Ferfe^ion not ihe Canfe.. of Beauty. 

THERl'i is another notion current, pretty clolel y 
allied to the former ; that Perfedion is the conlti- 
tuent caufe of beauty. This opinion has been made 
to extend much farther than to fcnlible objects. 
Rut in thefe, I'o far is perfection, confidered as 
fuch,.froni being tjic caulc of beauty; that this 
quality, whev;; ir is liigheft, in the female fex, al- 
mott always t ai ries \\ iih it an idea of wcakneis and 
imperfection. Women arc vciy icnfible of this ; 
for which re-d'ori, they learn to lifp, to totter in 
tlicir walk, to cxmnterfcit wcaknefs, and even fick- * 
jicls.' Tn all this they ;ire guided by nature. Beauty 
in dillrcfs is much the moft affeCting beauty. Bluih«x 
ing has little let's power ; and inotlcfty in general, 
which 'is a tacit allowance of iinpci l ection, is itfclf 
confidered as an aufiable qu;ilif.y, and certainly 
heightens every other ihat is. fo. I know it is in 
every body’s in.outhj that we t)Ught to love per- 
Iccliimr , This is to me a lufiicient proof, that it is 
jiot ij\e pvo^x’f objeCt of love; WhocVbr faid wc 

’ onghf 
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beatfriifii^aiimidi»^ll ^j |f^^ tobea£>< 
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How far the Idea ofSeaU^ aiajt kroj^Ired to tire 0taf‘ 
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and arc tlicref9rc inore Ipydy, though inferior In 
dignity. Thofc perfons who creeps into the hearts 
of mofl people, who are cho^ as the companions 
of tlieir Ibfter ho;^, and their reliefe from care 
and anxiety,, never perfons of fliining tjuali- 
ties nor fopng virtues. It is rather thefoft green 
of the foutjpn which we reft our eyes, that are fa- 
tigued with beholding more glaring objects. It is 
worth obferving how w'c feel ourfelves affected in 
reading the characters of Cadar and Cato, as they 
are .fii finely drawn and cent rafted in Salluft. In 
one the, igiiofcendo, largiundo 5 in the other, nil lar- 
giitnda. In one the titiferh perfugium ; in the other, 
malls pcniicim. In the latter we have much to ad- 
mire, much to revfcrencc, and perhaps fomething 
to feV, i we rcfpcct him, but we"refpc< 5 t him at a 
diftaE^ce. ^Thc former makes us familiar with him ; 
we love him, and he leads us w'hither he pleafes. 
'J’o draw' things'cloler to our firft and moft natu- 
ral feelings,k. 1 will add a remark made upon read- 
ing this feoidn by an ingenious friend. The au- 
thority of a father, fo uieful to our w'ell-being, 
and ittjuftly vcperabic upon :dl accounts, liindcrs 
us from having that, entire love for him that w'c 
liave for our mothers,^ where the pai'ental autlio- 
vijty is, alttioft incited down into the motlier’s fond- 
nqfs and indulgence. But we generally have a 
great iQiire for our grandfathers, in whom this au- 
thority is r^oved a degree from us, and where 

. the 
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ilie weaknds of age mSIowss it iato fpmething of 
a feminine partiaKtyv;.' ; V ' ' 


pE Ct. xi. 

flow far the Idea of Beauty may be applied to Virtue. 

FROM what has been faid in the foregoing fec- 
tion, wc may eafilj^ fee, how fat the applicatipii' of 
beauty to virtue, may be made v^th, propriety. 
The general application of this quality to virtue, 
has a ftrorig tendency to confound our ideas of 
things ; and it has given rife to an infinite deal of 
Whimfical theory } as the alfiking the name of 
beauty to proportion, congruity, alid perfection, 
as well as to qualities of things yet mo^. rein'ote 
from our natural ideas of it, and from' one ano- 
ther, has tended to confound our ideas of beauty, 
and left us no ftandard or rule*tb ju^ge by^ that 
was not even more uncertain and f^lacious than 
our own fancies. Tlois loofe Slid inaccurate man- 
ner of fpeaking, hae therefore miffed us both in 
the theory of tafte and pf morals j [and induced 
us to remove the feiehee of our dbities from their 
proper bafis, (our reafon, our tflatiOTs, iiiidfrtilr 
neceflities',) to reft it upoifi foundations altij^ther 
vifionary and unlubfianti^f 

Q 2 
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/iSECT. xn. 

The real Caufe of Beauty.^ 

- ^ '' * 

HAVING endeavoured to fliew what beauty 
is not, it remains that we ihotild examine, at leail 
with equal attentipn, in what it rcafly conlills. 
Beauty is a thing mucli too affefting not to de- 
pend upon foiiie pofitive qualities. And, fince it 
is no creature ci our reafon, fince it ftrikes us 
without any reference to ufe, and even where no 
ufe at all can be difcerited, fince the order and 
method of nature is generally "very diflferent from 
our meafi^rcs and proportions, we muft conclude 
that beauty is, for the greater part, fomc quality 
in bodies afUng mechanically upon the human 
; mind by the inte^ntion of the jfenies. We ought 
therefore to .confider attentively in what manner 
thofe fimfible qualiti^ .jre difpofed, in fuch things 
as by experience we find bekitiful, or which ex- 
cite in us thei'pafiion k>ye> or fame correQjon- 
detit afiTeCdom i 
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SECT. xm. 

See^t iful Obj^f /mall. 

m 

THE moft obvious point that preieuts itfelf to 
us in examining any objeS, is its extent or quan- 
tity. And what degree of extent prevails in bo- 
ttles that are held beautiful, may be gathered 
from the ufual maimer of exprelliOn concerning 
it. I am told that, in moft languages, the dbjefts 
of love are j^oken of un^r diminutive epithets. 
It is fo in all the languages of which I have any 
knowledge. In Greek the 'and other diminu- 
tive terms are almoft always the terms of afteftion 
and tendernefs. Thefe dimmutives w^e.^m* 
monly added by the Oredhs, to the names of par- 
ibus with whom they* converfed on' the terms of 
iriendlhip and familii^ty. Thbugh thib* Romans 
were a people of left quick wi deftcate feelings, 
yet they naturally Hid into the. Idfeniiig termina- 
tion upon the fame c^xa&cm^.^ Andratly in .the 
EnglUh language the. ^imniftdng ling was add^ 
to the names of perfims and things that were the 
objects of love. Some we retain ftif], 9s4orling 
(or little dear), and a'few others. But to this 
day, in ordinary ctoveffttion, it is ulual to add 
the endearing name of little to every thing we love : 

Q 3 
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the French and Italians make ufe of thefe 
onate diminutives even raoire than we. In the 
animal creation, out of our own fpecies, it is the 
fniall we are inclined to be fond of; little birds, 
and fome of the fmaller Hnds beafts. A great 
beautiful thing is a manner of expreflion fcarcely 
ever ufed ; but that of a great ugly thipg, is very 
common. There is a wide difference between adr 
miration and love, The fublime, which is the 
caufe of the former, always dwells on great ob- 
jeds, and terrible ; the latter on fmall ones, and 
pleating ; we fubmit to what we admire, but wc 
love what fubmits to us ; in one cafe we are forced, 
■in the other we are flattered, into compliance. In 
flxort, the ideas of 'the fublime and the beautiful 
ftand on foundations fo different, that it is hard, 
I had almofl tiud impdflible, to think of recon- 
ciling them in the feme fubjed, without contider- 
ably leffening the fiffed of the one or the other 
ppon the paftions. So that, attending to their 
quantity, beaiitiful objeds are comparatively fmall. 

SECT. XlY. 

Umildthtte/ti ^ 

THE next property conflsintly obfcrvable in Inch 
objeds i |L * Smoothnefs : A quality fb effential to- 

* Part IV. Seft. 21. 

beauty, 
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ijeatityi that I do. ia|>t now recoiled any; thing 
beautiful that is not ftQpqth. In trees aqd flo\yers, 
fmooth leaves are beiiiiibUiul $ fmQoth. Hopes of earth 
in gardens; linooth fireams^h the lahdf^ef 
fmooth coats of birds . and beaHs in animal beau- 
ties; in fine women, fmooth Ikins ; in'^jp^’ 
ral forts of ornamental furniture ihiobfh and pb- 
lifhed furfaces. A very confidcrabic part of the, 
efiect of beauty is ov^ng to this quality ; indeed 
the moft confiderable. For take any beautiful ob- 
je£t, and give it a broken and rug^d furface ; and 
however well formed it may be in other relpefls, 
it pleafes no longer. . Whereas, let it want ever 
fo many of the other conftituents, if it wants not 
this, it becomes more plcafing'than almoll all the 
others without it, , This feems to me £b evident, 
that 1 am a good dead furprifed, that none wlio - 
have handled the fubjeS; have made amy mention 
of the quality of fmoothnefs, in the enumeration 
of thofe that go to the forming of bmt>ty. For 
indeed any ruggednels, any fudden prcje<5lion, any 
lharp angle, is in the lligh^ degree contrary to 
that idea, , . . / 
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S£CT. XV. 

» 

Gradual Variathn- 

J - I- ' * ‘ fi 

BUT as per&^y- beautiful bodies are not com- 
pofed of angular parts, fo thdr parts never con- 
tinue long in the lame rigKt line* , * They vary 
their direction every moment, and they change 
under the eye by a deviation continually carrying 
on, but for whofe be^nning or end you wUl find 
it difiicult to ascertain a. point. The view of a 
b^utifiil bird vdll illufirate this obfinrvation. Here 
we fee the head increafing inlenfibly to the middle, 
from whence it Icfiens ^adually. until it mixes with 
the neck ; the neck lofes itfelf in a larger fwell, 
iyhich contin^ues to the,uaiddle of the body, when 
the whole, decrea^eso^n tb the tail ; the tail takes 
a new direction ; bat it foon v»ies its new courfe : 
it blends again unth.^e other pairts i and the line 
is perpetually chan^ng . ^ye^bdow, upon every 
fide, , In this deferiptiou I havb jbefojre me the idea 
of a dove; i^agrees yei^ udth moft of the 
conditions, of bcaujy. abd do^y ; 

its parts ^e (to ufe^ tha(f^4^i;eifion) melted into 
one another ; you . twe pp^r^ed.'^l^ uo Tudden 
protuberant ."through ,^e whole^,; ^d , yet the 

'.PMtV. Sc^*43'; 
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whol« is continually changing. Obfci^^e tl^t part 
of a beautiful - woman where fbic is perhaps thd 
moll; beautiful, abbUt the neck, and brcafb ; the 
fmoothnefs ; the foftnefs ; the eafy and infeniible 
fweH; the variety of the fur^e, which is never, 
for the fmalleft ^ace the fame ; the deceitful maze, 
through which the unfteady eye Hides ^ddily, 
without knowing where to fix or whither it is 
carried. Is not this a demonflration of that change 
offurface, continual^, and yet hardly perceptible 
at any point, which f6rms one of the great con- 
itituents of beauty ? It gives me no fmall plcafure 
to find that 1 can flrengthen my theoiy in this 
point, by the opinion of tlie very ingenious Mr. 
Hogarth ; whofe idea of the line of beauty I take 
in general tO be extremdy juft. But the idea of 
variation* without attending fo accurately to the 
manner of the variation, has ' led him"' tp conftder 
angular figures as beautiful ;*thefe figures, it Is 
true, vary ^eatly yet they iJ^in a fudden and 
brokenmanner ^ and I do not find any natural 
objeft wMch" is angular, and at the fame time 
beautiful. IhdOed feu^thra! objeds are entirely 
angular^ But 1 tMnk ;^dfc whi^ , approach the 
moft nearly to it are the uglieft. I muft add too, 
that, fo far as I (^ould dbferve of nature, thou^ 
the varied fine is that ’'alone in w^eh complete 
beaufy is found* yk tli^e is no j^ticular fine 
which is always /o^d in the moft -completely 
? * beautiful 
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beautiful; and which is therefore l^utiful in pre- 
ference to all other lines. At leaft I never could 
obferve it. * 

SECT. XVL 
Deli^y. 

AN air of robuftnefs and ftrength is very pre- 
judicial to beauty. An appearance of delicacy^ and 
even of fragility, is almoft eflential to it. Who- 
ever examines the vegetable or animal creation, 
will find this obfervation to be founded in nature. 
It is not the oak, the alh, or the elm, or any of 
the robuft trees of the foreft, which we confidcr 
as beautiful ; they ai*e awfiil and majcftick j they 
infpire a fort of reverence. It is the delicate myrtle, 
it is the orange, if is the almond, it is the jafminc, 
it is the vine, which we look on as vegetable beau- 
ties. It is the flowery fpccies, lb remarkable for 
its wealcnels and momentary duration, that gives 
us the livelieft idea of be;;ujLy and elcg^ce. Among 
animals, the greyhound is ihore-bcautiful than the 
malHff; and the delicacy isf a? genhet, a harb, or 
an Arabian horfe, is mUch Inore amiable than the 
ftrength and ftability of fome, horfes of wai* or 
carriage. need here fay littlfi' of^'.t|ie fair fex, 
where tMieve the point will be eafily allowed me. 
Thi^^eauty of women is <^liderably owing to 
W' 9 their 
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their weaknefs or dcKcacy, and is even enhanced 
by their timidity, a quality of mind analogous to 
it. I would not here be underhood to fay, that 
weakncls betraying very bad health lias any fharc 
in beauty j but the ill efieft of this is not bccauie 
it is weaknefs, but becaufe the ill ftate of health 
wliich produces fuch weaknels, alters the other 
conditions of beauty ; the parts in fuch a cafe coi- 
lapfe ; the bright colour, the lumen ptirpureum Ju, 
•oenta, is gone ; aitd the fine variation is loft in 
wrinkles, fudden breaks, and right lines. 


SECT. XVII. 

Beauty in Colour, 

AS to the colours ufoally found in beautiful 
bodies, it may he fomewhat difficult to afeertain 
them, bccaufc, in the feveral pirts of nature, there 
is an infinite variety. • However, even in this va- 
riety, wc may mark out foinething on whkh to 
fettle. Firft, th& colours of beautiful bodies mull 
not be dulky or muddy;- but clean and fair. Se- 
condly, they mul): not be of the ftrongeft kind- 
Thofe which feetti moft appropriated to beauty, 
are the mild^ of every fort ; light greens, foft 
blues ; weak . whites ; pink reds ; - and. violets. 
Thirdly, if the cqIo\jp be ftrong and vivid, they 

are 
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arc always diverliliedi aiid the .pt^jedl: is never of 
one ilrong colour ,j there are almoft always fuch a 
number of them, (as in' variegated flowers) that 
the ftrength and glare of • each is confiderably 
abated. In a fine cemf^xion, there is not only 
lomc variety in the colouring, but the colours : 
neither the red nor the white are ftrong and glar- 
ing. Befides, they are mixed in fuch a manner, 
and with fuch gradations, that it is impolfible to 
fix the bounds. On the fame principle it is, that 
the dubious colour in the necks and tails of i>ea- 
cocks, and about the heads of drakes, is fo very 
agreeable. In reality, the beauty both of fhape 
and colouring are as nearly related, as we can well 
fuppofe it polEble for things of fuch different na- 
tures to be. 

SECT. xvni. 

Recapiti^th^. 

ON the whole, the «|ualitics of besmty, as they 
are merely fenfible quaflries^ .are the following. 
Firft, to be compatutivii^^ fesafl. Stecobdiy, to be 
fmooth. Thirdly, to have a variety in the dim:* 
‘Jon of the parts; but, fdtirthfy, jtp Aave thofe 
J|ibrts not, angular; but rndteH as it were<iuito cacli 
i*^ther. Fifthly, to be of it d^ici^ frame, vuthout 

V 
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any remarkable appearance of ftrungth. Sixthly, 
to have its colours dear and bright, but not very 
foong and glaring. Seventhly, or if it ihould 
have any glaring colour, tohaye it diverlified with 
others. Thefe are, I bdieye, the properties on 
which beauty depends } properties that operate by 
nature, and are. lels liable to be. altered by caprice, 
or confounded by a diverfity of taftes, than any 
other. ■ 

SECT. XIX. 

The Pbyjiopiomy. 

THE Phyfi&gnomy has a confiderable fliare in 
beauty, efpccially in that of our own fpecies. The 
manners give a certain determination to the coun- 
tenance*; which being obferved to correfpond 
pretty regularly with them, is capable of joining 
the effeds of certain agreeable qualities of the 
mind to thofc of the body. So that to form a 
fmiilicd human beauty, and to ^ve it its fuQ in- 
fluence, the faice muft be expreffive of fuch gentle 
and amiable qualities, as correljpond with the foft- 
ncis, Imoothne^, and delicacy of the outward 
form. 


SECT. 
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v9E€t. XX. 

.t 

The Eye, 

I have hitherto purpofdy omitted to fpeak of 
the Eye^ which has fo great a lhare in the beauty 
of the animal creation, as it did not fall fo‘ cafily 
under tlie foregoing heads, though in faft it is re- 
ducible to the fame prindples. 1 think then, that 
Ihe beauty of the eye conlifts, firft, in its clcarnefs ; 
tv hat coloured eye fliall plcafe moft, depends a good 
deal on particular fancies ; but none are pleafed 
with an eye whf)le water (toufe that terra)’ is dull 
and muddy*. We are pleafed with the eye in this 
view, on the principle upon which we like dia- 
monds, clear water, glafe, and fuch like tranfpa- 
rent fubftances. ^edohdly, the motion of" the eye 
contributes to its beauty, by continually fliifting 
itsdiredion; but a How and languid motion is 
more beautiful than a ’>rflk one ; the latter is en- 
livening; the former Icjyely. thirdly, with re- 
gard to the union pf the eye with the neighbour- 
ing parts, it is to hold the £iiiie rule that is given 
of other beautiful ones ; it is not to make a 'ftrong.^ 
deviation from the line of the neighbouring parts ; 
nor to verge into any exaift geometrical figure. 

* Part IV, Seft, 25. 
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Bufules all thisj’ tjbje eye afefts, as| it is cxprcflivc 
of fome qualities bf the mind, and[ its principal 
power generally ariles from tliis j fo that what we 
have juft £iid of the ^hyfiognomy is applicable 
here. 


SECT. XXI. 


UgUnefs. 

IT may perhaps appear like a fort of repetition 
of what we have before ftiid, to infill here upon 
the nature of Ugl'mcfs j as I imagine it to be in all 
refpeefts the oppoiite to ihofc qualities wliich we 
have laid down for the conftituents of bcautj'. 
But though uglinels, be the oppoiite fo- beauty, it 
is not the oppofitejo proportion'. 3 nd fitnefs,. For 
it is polfible that a thing may, be very ugly with 
any proportions, and v4th a pcrfc«ft fitnefs to any 
ufes. Uglinels,! imagine iikewile to be confiftent 
enough wifh^an idea of the fublimc. But I \Vbuld 
by no means infinuate th?it uglinefs of itfelf is a 
fublim^e unlcfs%tinite.d with fuch qualities as 
excite a ftrong terror. 


SECT, 
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SECT. EXIT. 

Grace. 

GRACEFULNESS is an idea ndt very different 
from beauty } it coniiils in much the fame things* 
Gracefulneft i*? an idea belonging to fejhire and 
motion. In both thefc, to be graceful, it is requi. 
fite that there be no appearance of difficulty ; there 
is required a fmall infie^on of the body ; and a 
coOipofure of the parts in fuch a manner, as not 
to incumber each other, not to appear divided by 
fliarp and fudden angles. In this eafe, this roiznd- 
nefr, this delicacy of attitude and motion, it is 
' that all the magidc of ^ace coniiils, and what is 
called its je ne J^ai quoi j as will be obvious to any 
obferver, who confiders attentively the Venus dc 
Medids, the Anthaous, or any ffatue generally al* 
lowed to be graceful in a iiigh dt^cc. 

e. 

SECT. XXHI. 

Eleputce and Sfdbaafifift..- 

W 

when any body is compoffid bf parts finooth 
and poached, without prC^g upon esmh other, 
wjiihout ihewing imy ruggedp^ or confofidn, and 

at 
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at the fame time affecting foinc regular JljapCy 1 call 
it elegant. It is dofely allied to the beautiful, dif- 
fermg from it only in this regulurily ; which, how- 
ever, as it makes a vciy material difference in tlie 
affedion produced, may very well conftitute ano- 
tlier fpecies. Under this head 1 rank thofe delicate 
and regular works of art, that imitate no deter- 
minate objed in nature, as elegant buildings, and 
pieces of furniture. Wlien any objed partakes 
of the above mentioned qualities, or of thofe 
beautiful bodies, and is withal of great \limen- 
fions, it is full as remote from the idea of more 
beauty ; I call it Jine or fpecious. 


SECT. XXIV. 

The beautiful in Feeling. 

- - • 

HIE foregoing defeription of beauty, ib far z-j 
it is taken in by the eye, may be greatly illuftrated 
by deferibing the nature of objeds, which produce 
a limilar effed through the touch. This I call the 
beautiful in Feeling. It corrofponds wonderiuiiy 
with what caufes the liimc fpexies of plcafure to 
the light. There is a chain in all eu'- iiiifiti(;’.j-; j 
1 hey arc all .buj. different forts <>f iCL-ii.igs cal. a- 
Uted to be allcdcd by various ib'-(s of ol.jcfis, bi-t 
ail to be affeded after the taiiic manner. All bo- 
I. R 
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dies that arc plcaiant to the touch, arc fo by the 
fliglitncfs of tlic refi fiance t]iey make. Refiftancc 
is either to motion along the furfacc, or to the 
prcH'ure of the piu'ts on ont anollicr : if the former 
be flight we call the body finooth ; if the latter, 
foft. The chief pleaflire we receive by feeling, is 
in the one or the other of thefe qualities j and if 
there be a combination of both, our plcafure is 
greatly incrcafed. d’his is fo plain, that it is rather 
more lit to illuftratc otlier things, than to be il- 
luftrafcd ilfclf by an example. I’hc next fource of 
pleafure in tiiis fcul'e, as in every other, is the con- 
tinually prefenting fomewliat new ; and w'e find 
that bodies which a)ntiuua!ly vary their furface, 
are much the molt plcafai.c or beautiful to the 
feeling, as any one that pleafes may experience, 
'i’hc tiiird property in fuch objefts is, that though 
the furface continuaJly varies its direifHon, it never 
varies it iuddenly. The application of any thing 
i'uddcn, even thdugh the impreflion itfclf have 
little or nothing of violence, is difagreeable. I’hc 
t[uick application of i finger a little warmer or 
colder than ufual, without notice, makes us ftart ; 
a flight tap on the Ihoulder, not expected, has the 
fame cfFccl. Her.ce It is that angular bodies, bodies 
that fuddcnly vary the •dirc(5lion of the outline, ' 
afford fo little pleafure to the feeling. . Every fuch 
tliange is a fort of climbing or falling in miniature j 
fo that fquares, triangles, and other angul^ figures 
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arc neither beautiful to the fight nor feeling. 
Whoever compares his ftatc of mind, on feeling 
foft, finooth, variegated, unangular bodies, with 
that in wJ\ich ho finds himfelf, on the view of a 
beautiful objeft, wlU perceive a veiy llriking ana- 
logy in the effects of both ; and which may go a 
good way towards difeovering their common caule. 
Feeling and fight, in this refpedl, differ in but a 
few points. The tt>uch takes in the pleafure of 
foftncls, which is not primarily an object of fight ; 
the fight, on the other hand, comprehends colour, 
which can hardly be made perceptible to the touch : 
the touch again has the advantage in a new idea 
of pleafure refulting from a moderate degree of 
wamth ; but the eye triumphs in the infinite ex- 
tent and multiplicity of its objects. But there is 
fuch a fimilitude in the pleafures of thefc fenfes, 
that I am apt to fancy, if it were poflQible that one 
might difeern colour by feeling (as it is faid fomc 
blind men have done,) that the fiime colours, and 
the fame difpofition of colouring, which are found 
beautiful to the fight, would be found ■ likewifi; 
moft grateful to ‘the touch. But, fetting afidc 
conjeAurcs, let us pafs to the other fenfe; of 
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^ SECT. XXV. 

The Beauliful in Sounds. 

In this fenfc \vc find an egual aptitude to be 
affected in a foft and delicate manner } and how 
far fweet or beautiful founds agree with our 
deferiptions of beauty in other fcnfes, the expe- 
rience of every one muft decide. Ivlilton has de* 
icribed this Ipecics of mufick in one of his juvenile 
poems*. I need not liiy that Milton was perfectly, 
well verfed in that art j and that no man had a 
finer car, Avitli a Iiappier manner of exprefling the 
affections of one fenfe by metaphors taken from 
another. The defcription is as follows : 

— — And ever again/i eating cares. 

Lap vie in ioit^Lydian airs ; 

Jn notes •with many a winding botii 
Cy linked fwcetnefs long drawn out j 
' With ’wanton heed, and giddy cilnning, 

The melting voice tJfrougb mazes running j 
Untwifting all the chains tbett tie 
The hidden foul f harmony. 

Ect u|?|Jarallcl this with the foftndfi', the winding 
lurfa:cc, the unbroken continuance, the e^y gfa- 
L’allegvo* 


datioQ 
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Nation of the iTCautifuI in other things ; and all the 
divcrliiics of the feveral fenfes, with all their fe- 
veral affeAions, will rathci' help to throw lights 
from one another to iiniih one dear, confiftent 
idea of the -whole, than to obfeure it their in- 
tricacy and variety. 

To the above-mentioned defcription I lhall add 
one or two remarks. The firft is ; that the beau- 
tiful in mufick iil not bear that loudnefis and 

* ■ V. 

ftrength of founds, which may be ufed to raife 
other paflions ; nor notes, which are Ihrill or harlh, 
or deep-; it agrees bell with fuch as are clear, even, 
fmooth, and weak. The feconJ is; that great 
variety, and quick tranlitions from one mcafurc or 
tone to another, arc contrary to the genius of the 
beautiful in uuifick. Such* tranlitions often excite 
mirth, or other fudden and tumultuous palilons ; 
but not that linking, that melting, that languor, 
which is the charaflcrillical effect of the beautiful 
as it regards every ienfe. Tlic'pallion excited by 
beauty is in fac^ nearer to a fpecics of a melan- 
choly, than to jollity and mirth. I do not here 
mean to confine mufick to any one fpecies of notes, 
or tones, neither is it an art in which I can fay I 
have any great Ikifl. My folc defign in this remark 
is, to fettle a confiftent idea of beauty. Tlic infi- 
nite variety of the afiecHons of tlic foul v\ill fuggeft: 

* I ne'er am merry, when I hear Iwcct 

", Sll.^KKSrttAK. 
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to a ojood head, and fkilful ear, a variety of fuch 
founds as are fitted to raife them. It can be no 
prejudice to this, to clear and diftinguifh fome few 
particulars, that belong to the fame clafs, and are 
confiftent with each other, from the immenfe 
crowd of different, and fomelimcs cofitradiftory 
ideas, that rank vulgarly under the ilandard of 
beauty. And of thefe it is my intention to mark 
fuch only of the leading points as Ihcw the confor- 
mity of the fenfe of hearing, with all the otiicr 
fenfes in the article, of their plcafurcs. 


SEC T. XXVI. 

i 

‘tajte and Smell. 

THIS general* agreement of the fenfes is yet 
more evident on 'minutely confidering thofe of 
tafte and fmell. We metaphorically apply the idea 
of fwcetnefs to fights and founds j but as the qua- 
Htics of bodies by which they aa:e fitted to excite 
citlicr pleafure or pain in thefe fenfes, are not fo 
obvious as they are in the others, we fliall refer an 
explanation of their analogy, whicli is a very dofe 
one, to that wherein we come to confider 

the common efficient caufe of beauty, as it regards 
all the fenfes. I do not think any thing better 

fitted 
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fitted to cfiablilli a clear and I'cttlcd idea of vifual 
beauty, than tliis way of examining the fimilar 
plcalurcs of other fcnies ; for one part is fome- 
times clear in one uJ the I’cnies, that is inore ob- 
I'curc in another ; and where there is a clear con- 
currence of. all, we may with more certainty fpcak 
of any one of them. By this means, they bear 
wilnefs to each otl'.cr ; nature is, as it were, feru- 
tinized ; and we rejxul nothing of her but what 
we rccoi\ c Ifoni her own information.' 


SECT, xxvri. 

T/jc Sublinie and Beautiful cmj>arcJ. 

ON clofing llii.s general view of beauty, it na- 
turally occurs, that w e ihould coi^ipare it with the 
liiblimc; and. in this comparifon .there appears a 
remarkable conlrart. For fublimc objects arc vaft 
in their dimenlions, beautiful ones coinjairatively 
I'mall : l>ea,uty ihould be finooth and poiilhtd j 
the great, •rugged and negligent j beauty fliould 
flmn the right line, yet deviate from it inienlibly; 
the great in many cafes loves the right line ; and 
when it deviates, it often makes a ftrong devia- 
tion : beauty liioulil not be obhaire; the great 
ought to be dark aji J gloomy ; beauty fliould be 

K 4 light 
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light and delicate ; the great ought to be Yolid, 
and even maflive. Tliey are indeed ideas of a very 
dilFerent nature, one being founded on pain, the 
other on pleafure } and however they may vary 
afterwards from the dired nature of their caufes, 
yet thefc caufes keep up an eternal diftinclion be- 
tween them, a diftinclion never to be forgotten 
by any whofc bufinefs it is to aflefl the paftions. 
in the infinite variety of natural con'binatioiis, 
we muft expect to find the quaii'.ics of things the 
rnoft remote imaginable fonn each other united in 
the fame objecl. We muft expect alio to find 
combinations of tlic fiime kind in the works of 
art. But when we confider the power of an ob- 
ject upon our' pafllons, we mull know lliat wlteii 
any thing is intended to a/Tecl the mind by the 
force of fomc predominant property, the affection 
produced is like to be the more uniform and per- 
fect, if all the other properties or qualities of tlic 
objccl be of the fiifne nature, and tending to the 
fame defign as the principal ; 

If black and 'labite blend-, /often and unite, 

A thoufand ’Lvay$, are there no black an^ -vAAtc ? 

If the qualities of the fubiime and beautiful are 
fometigi'es foni;d united, does this prove that they 
are the fame ; does it prove that they are any way 
allied j docs it prove even that thc)’^ arc not op- 

polite' 
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pofitc and contradictory ? Bb 'k and ^^'hite may 
foften, may blend ; but they arc not therefore 
the fame. Nor, when they are fo foftened and 
blended with each other, or with different colours, 
i:j the power of black as black, or of white as white, 
fo llrong a'S when each fiands uniform and diftin- 
guiflied. 


T.'iT rxn OF THE third tart. 
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A PHILOSOPHICAL ENQUIRY 

INTO THE 

ORIGIN OF OUR IDEAS 

oi jur. 

SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL. 

PART IV. 

SECT. I. 

0/ the efficient Caufc of the Sublime and Beautiful. 

W HEN 1 fay, I intend to ' enquire into the 
efficient caufc of fubliniity and beauty, I 
would not be underftood to fay, that I can come 
to the ultimate caufe. I do not pretend that I 
Ihall ever be able to explain, why certain affedions 
of the body produce fuch a diftinfl emotion of 
mind, and no other ; or why the body is at all 
afi’edled by the mind, or the mind l-y the body'. 
A little thought will fhew this to be impciffiblc. 
But I conceive, if we can difeover what affeftions 
of the mind produce certain emotions of the body; 

and 
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and what diftincb feelings and qualities of body 
lliall produce certain dctermhiate paflion-s in the 
mind, and no others, I fancy a great deal will be 
done ; fomething not Tlnufeful towards a diftinft 
knowledge of our pallions, fo fhr at leak as we 
have them at preient under our con/idca'ation. 
This is all, 1 believe, w'e can do. It w e could ad- 
vance a ftep farther, difficulties would ftill remain, 
as we fliould be ftill equally diftant from the lirit 
caufe. When Newton firft: difeovered the property 
of attraction, and fettled its laws, he found it ferved 
very w'cll to explain fcvcriil of the moft remarkable 
phaenomena in nature ; but yet with reference to 
the general fyilcin of things, he could confider at- 
traction but as an effect, whofc caufe at that time 
he did not attempt to trace. But when he after- 
wards began to account for it by a fiibtile elaf- 
tick aether, this great man (if in ib great a man it 
be not impious to difeover any thing like a blcmllh) 
feemed tq have quirted his ufual cautious^ manner 
of pliilofophifing ; fince, perhaps, allowing all that 
has been- advanced on this ’fubject to be fuflkiently 
proved, I think it leaves us witlr as many diflicul- 
tics as it found us. That great chain of caufes, 
which links one to another, even td.the fhrone of 
God himfclf, can never be unravelled by any in- 
(luftr’y of ours. When we go but one ftep beyond 
the imtitt'cdiate fcnfible qualities of things, wc go 
Out of our depth. All vre do after is but a faint 

ftrugglc. 
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ftraggle, that ihcws wc a^e in an dement; which 
does not belong to jis. So tliaf when I oif 
caulby and cadent caufc, { only mean certain al> 
fedions ef the mind, that canfe qcitain changes in 
the body ; pr certain powers and properties in 
bodies, that worh a change in the mind. As if 
1 were to explain the motion of a body faUing to 
tJic ground, I would fay it was caufed by gravity j 
and I would endeavour to Ihew after what man- 
ner this power operated,* without attempting to 
flicw why it operated in this manner : or if I were 
to explain the effefls of bodies ilriking one another 
by the common laws of percuflion, I fliould not 
endeavour to explain how motion itfelf is commur 
nicatcfl. 


SECT. Ih 

^jfuemtion* 

rr is no iinall bar in the way of our enquiry 
into the caufe of our palfions, that the occafion of 
many of them ar& given, and that their governing 
motions are communicated at a time when wc 
have not capacity to reflect on them ; at a time of 
which all fort- of memory'^ is worn out of our 
minds. • For befldcs fuch things as affect us in va* 
rious manners, according to their natural powers, 

there 
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there are alTociations made at that early fcafon, 
which we find it very hard afterwards to diftin- 
guifli from natural effefts. Not to mention the 
unaccountable antipathies which we find in many 
perfons, we all find it impollible to remember 
when a. fteep became more terrible than a plain ; 
or fire or water more terrible than a clod of earth ; 
though all thefe are very probably either conclu- 
fions from experience, or arifing from the premo- 
nitions of others ; and fome of them imprefled, in 
all likelihood, pretty late. But as it muft be al- 
lowed that many things afl'eft us after a certain 
manner, not by any natural powers they have for 
that purpofe, but by affociation ; fo it would be 
abfurd, on the other hand, to fiy that all things 
affed; us by aflbeiation only ; fince fome things 
muft have been originally and naturally agreeable 
or difagreeable, from which the others derive tlieir 
affociated powers ; and it would be, I fancy, to 
little purpofe to looTc for the caufe of our paffions 
in aflbeiation, until we fail of it in the natural pro- 
perties of things. 


SECT. 
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SECT, III. 

Cavfe of Pain and Fear. 

I HAVE before obferved,* that whatever is qua- 
lified to caufe terror, is a foundation capable of the 
fublime ; to which I add, that not only thefe, but 
many things from which we cannot probably appre- 
hend any danger, have a limilar cfTect, becaufe they 
operate in a fimilar manner. I obferved too,t that 
whatever produces pleafurc, pofitive and original 
pleafure, is fit to have beauty engrafted on it. 
Therefore, to clear up the nature of thefe qualities, 
it may be neceflary to explain the nature of pain 
and pleafurc on wliich they depend. A man who 
fuft'ers under violent bodily pain, (I fuppofe the 
violent, becaufe the efifccl: may be the more 
ca.vIcus j) I fay a man in great pai§ has lus teeth 
fet, his eye-brows arc violently contraded, his 
forehead is wrinkled, his eyes arc dragged in- 
wards, and rolled with great vehemence, his hair 
Hands an end, xhe voice is forced out in Ihcrt 
Ihrieks and groans, and the whole fabrick totters. 
Bear or terror, which is an apprehcnfio.n of pain 
or death, exhibits exafdy the fame effects, ap- 
proaching in violence to thofe juft mentioned, In 
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proportion to tlie nearnefs of the caiife, and ‘the 
weaknefs of the fubjeft. This is not only fo in 
the human fpecies : but I have more than once ob- 
ferved in dogs, under an apprehenfion of punifti- 
ment, that they have writhed their bodies, and 
yelped, and howled, as if they had aftually felt 
the blows. From hence I conclude, that pain and 
, fear ad upon tlie lame parts of the body, and in 
the fame manner, though fomewhat dificring in 
' degree ; that pain and fear conlilt in an unnatural 
tenfion of the nerves ; that this is fometimes ac- 
companied with an unnatural ftrength, wliicli fome- 
times fuddcnly changes into an extraordinary wcak- 
nefi ; that tlicfe eflecls often come on alternately, 
and are fometimes mixed with caeli other. This 
is the nature of all convulfive agitations, efpccially 
in weaker fubjeds, which are the moft liable to 
the fevereft imprellions of pain and fear. The 
only dificren^ between pain and terror is, that 
things which caufc pain operate on the mind, by 
the intervention of the body ; whereas things that 
caufe terror, generally alFed the bodily organs by 
the operation of the mind fuggefting the danger j 
but both agreeing, cither primarily, or fecondarily, 
in producing a tenfion, contradion, or violent 
emotion of the nerves,* they agree likewife in 

every 

* 1 do not licre enter into the qucftlon debated among ph^Ti- 
ologifts^ whether pain be the effect oi'a contruflion, or a tenfion 

of 
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every thing elfe. ' For it appiears very clearly to 
me, from this, as well as. from many other ex- 
amples, that when the body is difpofed by any 
means whatfoever, to fuch emotions as- it would 
acquire by the means of a certain paflion ; It will 
of itielf excite fomething very like that paflion in 
the mind. 


SECT. IV. 

Continued. 

TO this purpoie Mr. Spon, in his Recherche^ 
d’Antiquite, gives us a curious ftoiy of the.ccle- 
brated phyfiognoniift Campanella. This man, it 
feems, had not only made very accurate obferva- 
tions on human faces, but was very exjiert in mi- 
micking fuch as were any way remarkable. When 
he had a mind to penetrate intof the inclinations 
of thofc he had to deal with, he^compofed his face, 
his gefturc, and his whole body, as nearly, as he 
could into the exa^l flmilitude of the perlbn he 
intended to examine ; and then carefully oblerwd 
what turn of mind he feemed to acquire by this 
change. So that, fliys my author, he was able to 
enter into the diipoiitions and .tlioughts of people 

of the nerves. Either will ferve my purpofe ; for by lenfion, I 
mean no more' than a violent pulling ofthfc fibres, which corn- 
pole any mufqle or membrane, in v^-iliatever way thi.^ i.s done. 
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as cfFcAually as if hp had been changed info flic 
very men. I have often obferved, that on mi- 
micking the looks and geftures of angry, or placid, 
or frighted, or daring men, I have involuntarily 
found my mind turned to that palTion, whole ap- 
pearance I endeavoured to imitate ; • nay, I am 
convinced it is hard to avoid it, Uiough one llrove 
to feparate the paflion from its correfpondent gef- 
turcs. Our minds and bodies are fo clolely and 
intimately xonnefted, that one is incapable of pain 
or pleafure without the other. Campanula, of 
whom we have been fpeaking, could fo abftracl 
his attention from any fuflerings of his body, that 
he was able to endure the rack itfelf without much 
pain ; and in leffer pains every body muft have 
obferved, that when we can employ our attention 
on any thing elfc, the pain lias been for a time 
fufpended : on the other hand, if by any means- 
the body is indif^ofed to perform fuch gcil arcs, or 
to be ftimulated into fuch emotions as any palllon 
ulually produces in it, that paffion itfelf never can 
■trilc, though its caule ^lould be never fo ftrongly 
in aCtion ; though it fhould 1^ merely mental, 
and immediately afleding none of the fenfes. As 
an opiate, or Qiirituous liquors, fhall fulpcnd the 
operation of grief, or fear, or anger, in fpite of 
all our efforts to the contrary j and this by induc- 
ing in,4he body a tiiljiofition contrary to that 
vv'hich?it receives fi’om thefe paflion s. 


SECT- 
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SECT. V. 

Hem the Subtime is preduc£d» 

HAVING confidered terror as producing an un* 
natural tenfion and certain violent emotions ol 
the ncrv'cs ; it eafily follows, from what we have 
juft faid, that whatever is fitted to produce fuch a 
tenfion muft be producHve of a pafiion fimilar lo 
terror,* and confequently muft be a fource of ilu; 
fublime, though it ftiould have no idea of danger 
connected with it. So tlxat Kttle remains towards 
fhewing the caufc of the fublime, but to (hew that 
the inftances we have given of it in the fecond 
part relate to fuch things, as are fitted by nature 
to produce this fort of tenfion, either by the pri- 
mary operation of the mind or the body. With 
regard to fuch things as afiTeft by the aftbeiated 
idea of danger, there can be.no doubt but that 
they produce terrew, and aft by fome modifica- 
tion of that p^on j and that terror^ when fuflE- 
ciently violent, r^es the emotions of the body 
juft mentioned, can as little be doubted. But if 
the fublime is built. on terror, or fome paflion like 
it, which has pain for its objeft, it is previoufty 
proper to enquire how any fpecies of delight can 
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1)0 derived from a caufe lb apparently coiitrarj to 
it. 1 fay delight, becaufe, as 1 have often remark- 
ed, it is very evidently diflercrit in its caiife, uiitl 
in its own nature, from achial and pofitivc plea* 
furc. 


SECT. vr. 

Hoiv Pain can be a Caufe of Delight 

PROVIDENCE has fo ordered it, that a Rate of 
veil and inaction, however it may flatter our indo- 
lence, lliould be productive of many inconve- 
niencies ; that it Ihould generate fuch diforders, 
as may force us to haye recourfc to feme labour, 
as a thing abfolutely requifite to make us pafs qur 
lives with tolerable latisfaftion ; for the nature of 
reft is to fufler dl the parts of oujeli gdies to fall 
into a relaxation, tliat not only dihas any paui tn- 
bers from performing tlicir functftfelf nC'/er a.cs 
away the vigorous ton^ of fibre whter fo ftequUlte 
tor carrying on the natural and necc^ry fecretions. 
At the lame time, that in this languid inactive 
ftate, the nerves are more liable to the moft hor- 
rid convulfious, than when they are fufliciently 
braced itnd ftrengthened. Melancholy, dejedion, 
tk fpair, and often felf-murdcr, is the confcqucncc 
of the gloomy view we take of things in this re- 
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laxed flatc of body. The bcft remedy f(>r all tlvfc 
evils is exerdfo or hibt}ur\ and labour is a ilir- 
mouuting of dijjicultics, an exertion of the con- 
traciing power of the iiiufdes ; and as fucb rc- 
fcnildcs pain, which confifts in tenfion or contrac- 
tion, in every thing but degree. Liibour is jtot 
only reejuilite to preferve the coarfer organs in a 
iliUc lit for their functions j but it is ec|uai]y' ne- 
ccflliry to tlicfc liner and more delicate organs, on 
which, and by which, the imagination and per- 
haps the other mental powers act. Since it is pro- 
bable, that not only the inferior parts of the foul, 
as the pailions are called, but the undcrllanding 
itfclf makes ufe of fomc fine corporeal inftruments 
in its operation ; though what they are, and wlicrc 
they arc, may be fomewhat hard to fettle : but 
tJiat it docs make ufe of 'filch, appears frpm hence; 
that a long exercife of the ment^ powers induces 
a ranarkable lallitude of the whole body ; and on 
the otlier hand, that great bodily labour, or pain, 
weakens and fometimes aftualiy dellroys the men- 
tal faculties. Now, as a due exercife is eflential 
to the coarfe mufcular patts of the confiitution, 
and that without this roufmg they would become 
languid and difeafed, the very fame rule holds with 
regard to thofe finer parts We have mentioned ; 
to have them in propeV order, they mull be lhaken 
and workcclfto a proper de^ee. 

S3 
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SECT. VIL 

Exercife necejfary for the finer Organs.' 

AS common labour, which is a mode of pain, 
is the exercife of the groffer, a mode of terror is 
the exercife of the finer parts of the lyftem ; and 
if a certain mode of pain be of fuch a nature as to 
ad upon the eye or the ear, as they are the moft 
delicate organs, the affedion approaches more 
nearly to that which haS a mental caufe. In all 
thefe cafes, if the pain and terror are fo modified as 
not to be adually noxious j if the pain is not car- 
ried to violence, and .the terror is not convcrfant 
about the prcfent dcftrudion of the perfon, as 
thefe emotions clear the parts, whether fine or 
grofs, of a dangerous and troublefome incum- 
brance, they are, capable of producing delight ; 
not pleafure, but a fort of delightful horror, a fort 
of tranquillity tinged with terror j which, as it 
belongs to lelf-prefervation., is one of the ftrongeft 
of all the paffions. Its' ot^d is the fublinie.* Its 
highefi: degree I call ajionijhment'y the fubordinate 
degrees are awe, reverence, ?md refped, which, 
by t^e very etymology' of the words, ftiew from 
what fource they are derived, and how they ftand 
diftinguifhed from pofitive pleafure. 
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SECT. vni. 

Wh'j Things not dangerous produce a Pajpon like 
Terror- 

% 

* A MODE of terror or pain is always the caufe 
of the fublime. For tcrixa:, or anodated danger, 
the foregoing explanation is, I believe, fuliicient. 
It will require fomething more trouble to Ihew, 
tliat fuch examples as I have given of the fublime 
in the fecond part, are capable of produdng a 
mode of pain, jand of being , thus allied to terror, 
and to be accounted for on the fame principles. 
And firft of fuch objects as are great in their di- 
meulicnis. I ipeak of vifual objeds. 


SECT. IX. ' 

■0 

Why vifual ObjcHs of great Dimenfwns are Sublime. 

VISION is performed by having a pidure form- 
ed by the rays of light, Mrhach are refleded from 
the objed painted in one piece, inftantaneoufly, 
on the retina, or laft nervous part of the eye. Or, 
according to others, there is but one point of any 


objed 
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object painted on the eye in fuch a manner as to 
be perceived at once ; b,ut by moving t-hc eye, we 
gather up witli great celerity, the fevcral parts of 
the objeA, fo as to form one uniform piece. If 
the former opinion be allowed, it will be confidcr- 
ed,* that though all the light reflected from a 
large body fhould flrike the eye in one inflant j 
yet we muft fuppofe that the body itfelf is formed 
of a vail number of diftinfl points, every one of 
which, or the ray from every one, makes an im- 
prcHion on the retina. So that, though the image 
of one point Ihould caufe but a fmall tenfion of 
this menlbrane, another, and another, and another 
ftroke, muft in their progrefs caufe a very great 
one, until it arrives at laft to the higheft degree ; 
and the Whole capacity of the eye, vibrating in all 
its parts, muft approach near to the nature of 
what caufes pain, and confequently muft produce 
an idea of the fubfipie. Again, if we take it, that 
one point only of an objeft is diftinguifliable at 
once ; the matter will amount nearly to the fame 
thing, or rather, it will make the origin of the 
fublimc from greatnefs of dimenfton yet clearer. 
For if but one point is obferved at once, the eye 
muft travetfe the vaft ^ace of fiich bodies with 
great quicknefs, and confequently the fine nerves 
and mufcles deftined to the motion of that part 


muft 
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irmft be very much ftraincd ; and tl.oir groat ion- 
iibilily nmft make them highly iilloctod by this 
hraining. Belides, it fignifies juft nothing to the 
effcdl produced, whether a body has its parts con- 
noefted and makes its impreflion at once ; 6i‘, mak- 
ing but ohc impreniou of a point at a time, it 
caufes a fucccftion of the fame or others fo quickly 
as to make them feem united ; as is evident IVom 
the common efleft of whirling about a lighted 
torch or piece of wood : which, if done with cc. 
Icrity, feems a circle of fire. 


SECT. X. 


Unity why reqvijile to Vajlnefs. 

I T may be objected to this theory, that the eye 
generally receives an equtd number jbf rays at all 
times, and that therefore a great obje<ft cannot af- 
fed it by the number of rays, more than that va- 
riety of objeds which .the eye mutt alway'S dif- 
cern whilft it remains open. But to this I anfwer, 
that admitting an equal number of rays, or an 
equal quantity of luminous particles to ftrike the 
.eye at all times, yet if thefe rays frequently vary 
their nature, now to blue, now to red, and fo on, 
or their manner of termination, as to a number 
of petty fquares, triangles, or the like, at every 

change^ 
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change, whether colour or lliapc, the organ 
has a fort of relaxation or reft j but tliis relaxa- 
tion and labour fo often interrupted, is by no 
means productive of eafe j neither has it the efleft 
of vigorous and uniform labour. Whoever has 
remarked the different effects of fonic fiXong excr- 
cifc, and foine little piddling action, will undcr- 
ttand why a teafing fretful employment, which 
at once wearies and weakens the body, fliould 
have nothing great ; thefe forts of impulfes, wdiich 
arc rather teafing than painful, by continually and 
fuddcnly altering their tenor and direction, pre- 
vent that full tenfion, that fpecies of uniform la- 
bour, which is allied to ftrong pain, and caufes 
the fublime. The fum total of things of various 
kinds, though it fhould equal the number of the 
uniform parts compofing fome . entire object, 
is not equal in its effe<ft upon the organs of our 
bodies. Befi^efs the one already aillgned, there is 
another very ftrong vreafon for the difference. The 
mind in reality hardly ever can attend diligently 
to more than one thirg .ht a time ; if tliis thing 
be Ijtile, the effeef is littley and a /lumber of other 
iif.tle ohjecls cannot engage the attention; the 
mind is libunded by the bounds of the objeA; 
and what is not attended to, and what does not 
f xift, arc much the fame in the effed j but the eye 
4n- the najjj^ (for ia tliis cafe there 4s no diffcjrence) 
in g ij i ^^ niform obje^s docs qot readily arrive 

at 
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at their bounds ; it has no reft, whilft it contem. 
plates them ; the image is much the fame every 
where. So that every thing great by its quantity 
muft neccHirily be one, fimple.and entire. 


SECT. XL 
7’Ae artijicial Infinite. 

WE have obferved, that a fpccics of greatnefs 
arifes from the artificial inlinite j and that this in- 
hnite conftfts in an uniform fucceilion of great 
parts: wc obferved' too, that' the fame uniform 
fucceilion had a like power in founds. But bccaufe 
the cflecls of many things arc clearer in one of the 
fenfes than in another, and that all the Venfes bear 
analogy to, and illuftrate one another, I ihall begin 
with this power in founds*, as the caufe of the fub- 
limity from fuecelfion is rather more obvious in 
the fenfe of hearing, And’I ftiaJl here once for 
all obferve, that an invelligation of the natural 
and mechanical caufes pf our pailions, beiides the 
curiolity of the fubje^f, g^ves, if they are difeover- 
cd, a double ftrength and luftre to any rules we 
deliver on fuch matters. When the ear receives 
any iimple found, it is ftruck by a iingle pulfe of 
the air,’ which'makes the ear-drum and the other 
membranous parts vibrate aOcording to the nature 
and fpecics of the ftroke. If the firoke be ftrong, the 
• orgai} . 
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organ of hearing fuffers a confiderablc degree of 
tenfion. If the ftroke be repeated pretty foon after, 
ijic repetition caufes an expectation of anotlicr 
flroke. And it muft be obferved, that expectation 
itfelf caufes a tenfion. This is apparent in many 
.animals, who, wdien they prepare for hearing any 
found, roufe thcmfelves, and prick up their cars ; 
fo that here the effect of the founds is confiderably 
augmented by a new auxiliary, the expectation. 
But though after a number of ftrokes, we expect 
{till more, not being able to afeertain the exact 
time of their arrival, when tifey arrive, they nro- 
tlucc a fort of furprife, which increafes this tenfion 
yet farther. For I have obfeived, that when at 
any time I have waited vexy earneftly for fomc 
found, tliat returned at intervals, .(as the fucceffive 
firing of cannon) though I fully expeCted the return 
of the found, when it came it always made me 
ftart a little ; the ear-drum fuffered a convulhon, 
and the whole body confented with it. The ten- 
fion of the part thus increafing at every blow, by 
the united forces of the ftroke itfelf, the expecta- 
tion, and the furprife, it is worked up to fuch a 
pitch as, to be capable of the fublime ; it is brought 
juft to the verge of pain. Even when the caufc 
has ceafed, the organs of hearing being oftCn fuc- 
tcflivcly ftruck in a fimilar manner, continue to 
vibrate in that manner for feme time longer ; this 
is an atjditional help to the greatnefs of the effeft. 

SECT. 
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SECT. XII. 

The Vibrations mxtjl heftmilar. 

« 

BUT if the vibration be not fimiUr at every 
imprefiion, it can never be carried beyond the 
number of actual imprfffions ; for move any Ixxly 
as a pendulum, in one way, and it will continue 
to ofcillate in an arch of the Htme circle, until the 
known caufes make it reft ; but if after firft put- 
ting it in motion^ one' direction, you pufli it 
into another, it can never re-aflume the firft direc- 
tion ; becaufe it can never move itfelf, "and confi- 
qucntly it can have but the efTccf of that lull mo- 
tion ; whereas, if in the fame direction you art 
upon it fcveral times, it will deferibe a greater 
arch, and move a longer time. 


SECT. Xlll. 

The Effc^ ^ SucccJJion in vifual Ohjt,fls esphiintJ. 

it 

IF we can comprehend clearly how things o|v;- 
ratc upon one of our fenfes, there can be very iltrl.- 
liilficulty in conceiving in W'hat manner they a'Tcct 
the reft. To liiy a great deal therefore upon tl e 
correl})onding airccrlons of every fenfc, would ten .1 

rai her 
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rather to fatigue us by an ufelefs repetition, than 
to thiou' any new light upon the fubjeft, by that 
ample and difRjfe manner of treating it j but as in 
this difeourfe we chiefly attach ourfelves to the 
fublimc, as it afle<93 the -eye, we lliall confidcr 
particularly why a fucceflive difiwfition of uniform 
parts in the fame right line fhould be lublime*, and 
upon what principle this difpofition is enabled to 
make a comparatively fmall quantity of matter 
produce a grander effeft, tlun a much larger quan- 
tity difpofed in another To avoid tlte 

perplexity of general notiot^jMM^ us fet before our 
eyes a colonnade of uniform pillars planted in a 
right line ; let us take our ftand in fuch a manner, 
that the eye may flioot along this colonnade, for 
it has its heft effedl in this view. In our prefen t 
fituation it is plain, that the rays from the firft 
round pillar will caufe in the eye a vibration of 
that fpecics art iriiage of the pillaV itfelf. The 
pillar immediately focceeding inercafes it ; that 
which follows renews and enforces the impreffion ; 
each in its order as it fucc^eds, repeats impulfe after 
irapulfc, and ftroke after ftroke, 'until the eye, 
longekercifed in one psurticular way, cannot lole 
that objeft immediately j jnd being violently roufed 
by this continued agitation, it prefents the mind 
with a or fublime conception. But inftead 

of \'ic\vi^|^ rank of uniform pUlars ; let us fup- 
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poftf, that tJiey fucceed each other, a round and a 
fquare one alternately. In this call* the vibiation 
caufed by the firft round pill.ir perilhes as ibon as 
it is fonned ; and one of quite another fort (the 
fquare) directly occupies its place ; which ho\t:ever 
it reiigns «as quickly to tlie round one ; and thus 
the eye proceeds, alternately, taking up one image, 
and laying down another, as long as the building 
continues. From whence it is obvious, that at the 
laft pillar, the impredion is as tar from continuing’ 
as it was at the %ry firft }• bccaufe in fad, the fen- 
fory can receive nq4|ppind impreflien but from tlic 
laft ; and it tan neveif of itfelf refumc a dillimilax 
imprellion : befides, every variation of the objed 
is a reft and relaxation to the organs of fight ; and 
tliefe reliefs prevent that powerful emotion fo ne- 
cellary to produce the fublime. To produce llicre- 
fore a perfed grandeur in fuch things as wc have 
been mentioning, there fliould be a perfcci funpK- 
city, an abfolute uniformity i/i difpofition, fhape, 
and colouring. Upon this principle of fuccefiion 
and uniformity it maybe alfced, wliy.a lor.g bare 
wall fl)oulJ not be a more fublime objed than a 
colonnade ; fince the fuccelfion is no way inter- 
rupted; fince the eye meets no check; fince no- 
thing more uniform can be conceived ? A long 
bare wall is certainly not fo grand ;m objed as a 
colonnade of the fame length and height. It is not 
altogether difficult tc account for this difference. 

When 
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When we look- at a naked wall, from the cvenneis 
of the object, the eye runs along its whole fpace, 
and arrives quickly at its termination ; the eye 
meets nothing whicli may interrupt its progrefs ; 
but then it meets nothing which may detain it a 
proper time to produce a very great a«icl lafting 
efFecl. The view of a.bare wall, if it be of a great 
height and length, is undoubtedly grand : but this 
is only one idea, and pot a repetition of fmilar ideas : 
it is therefore great, not fo much upon the prin- 
ciple of tp^nity , as upon that of vajlnefs. But wc 
arc not fo powerfully afFecl:e<||; with any one iir.- 
pulfe,unlefsit be one of a prodigious force indeed y 
as we are with a fucceffion of fimilar impulfes 
bccaufe the nerves of the fenfory do not (if I may 
life the exprellion) acquire a habit of repeating the 
fame feeling in fucli a manner as to continue it 
longer than its caufe is in action j belidcs all the 
effects vi'hich 1 have a|tributed to expectation and 
furprife in Sect. 1 1. pn have no place in a bare 
wall. • 


SfeCT. XIV. 

Locke's Opinion ^ehcertfj^g .Darkne/sy confidcrcd. 

IT is Mr. I.ocke’s opinion, that darkne/s is not 
naturall^an idea of terror ; and that though an 
expiBiSre light is painful to the fenfe, that the 
■ ' great eft 
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greatefl; cxccfs of darkncfs is no ways troublcfome. 
tie obierves indeed in another place, tlrat a nurfc 
or an old woman having once alfodated the ideas 
of ghofts and goblins with that of darknefe, night 
ever after becomes painful and horrible to the 
imagination. The authority of this great man is 
doubtleis as great as that of any man can be, and 
it fecyns to hand in the way of our general prin- 
ci|>lc. " We liavc conlxdercd darknefs as a caufe 
(;f the fublime ; and wc have all along confidered 
the fublime as depending on fonje modification of 
pain or terror : fb that, if darknefs be no way 
painful (tr tcrrildc to any, wlio have not had their 
minds early tainted with fupcrftitions, it can be. 
no fourcc of the fublime to them. But, with all 
deference to liich an authority, it feems to me, 
that an afl’oeiation of a more general nature, an 
airociaiion which lakes in all mankind, may make 
(bu'kncfs terrible ; foi in utter darkneCii it is impof- 
fible to knf)w in wJiat degree of feiety we hand j we 
arc ignorant of the objects that furround us j we 
Ilia) every moment ftrike againft fome dangerous 
obhryciion ; we niay fall down a precipice the firft 
ftep we take ; and If an enemy approach, we know 
not in what quarter to defend ourfelves ; in fuch 
a cafe ilrength is no fure protection ; wifdom can 
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only act l)^’’ j^Od's ; the boldeft arc ftaggcrccl, aiul 
he who wtiuld pray for nothing clfe towards his 
defence is forced to pray for light. 


Z«5/ TFCtJfe, ccXXa, tr-j pwon vir’ n;j.o< ytaf Ayj»i'X'/' 

Tloifiircv S' flufiptiv, So; S' o^6:i/.j,.iiTiu ifsadxi’ 

1-W St ^Xlt KXi c^ilffcrou, 


As to the aflixiation of gholls, and gobliiLs ; furoly 
it is more natural to think, tlrat darknefs, being 
originally lui itlea of terror, wza chofen as a litj 
feene for fuch terrible rcprefentatioiTs, than that 
fuch reprefentations have made darknefs terrible. 
I'he mind of man very eafdy Hides into an error 
of the former fort ; but it is very hard to imagine, 
that the effect of an idea fo univcrfally terrible in 
;ill times, and in all countries, as darknefs, could 
poffibly have been owing to a fet of idle ftorics, o)‘ 
to any caufe of a nature ib trivial, and of an tjpe- 
ration fo prccariovA. 

' SECT. XV. 

Darknefs urrible in its own Nature. 

PERHAPS it niay appear on cnquiiy, that 
blackn^s and darknds arc in fomc degree painful 
by their natural operation, independent of any 
i affociatlons 
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, affociations v^hatfocver. I muft obferve, that the 
ideas of darknefs and blackncfs are much the fame ; 
and they differ only in this, that blacknefs is a more 
confined idea. Mr. Chefeldcn has given us a very 
curious ftory of a boy, who had been born blind, 
and continued fo until he was thirteen or fourteen 
years old ; he was then couched for a cataraft, by 
\s hich operation he received his fight, Among 
many remarkable particulars that attended his firft 
perceptions and judgments on vifual objects, Che- 
feldcu tells us, tliat the firft time the boy faW a 
black obie(ft. It gave him great uncalincls ; and that 
,lome time after, upon accidentally feeing a negro 
woman, he was ftruck with great horror at the 
light. The horror, in this, cafe, can fcarccly be 
fuppolcd to arife from any affociation. Ihe boy 
appears by the account to have been particularly 
oblci'ving and fenliblc for one eft his age ; and 
therefore it is probable, if the great uncalinefs he 
felt at the firlt light of black had arifen from, its 
connexion with any otlier dilagreeable ideas, he 
would have obferved and mentioned it. Fof an 
idea, diliigrceable only by affociation, has the caule 
of its ill cfl'cft on the paffions evident enough at 
the firft imprcllion ; in ordinary cafes, it is indeed 
frequently loft j but tliis is, Ijecaufe the original 
affociation was made very early, and the conle* 
quent imprcllion repeated often. In our inftance, 
there was .no time for fuch an habit ^ and there is 
T 3 ■ 
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no rcafon to think that the ill cfFefts of black on 
his imagination were more owing to its connexion 
with any difagreeable ideas, than that the good 
efteefs of more cheerful tolours were derived frojn 
their connexion with plealing ones. ^ They had 
both probably their efleefs from their natural ope- 
ration. 


SECT. XVI. 


J'Vhy Darkiufs is Icvriblc. 

rr may be worth wliile to examine how dark-* 
nefs can operate in fuch a manner as to caufe pain. 
It is obfervablc, that ftill as wc recede from the 
light, nature has fo contrived it, that the pupil is 
enlarged by the retiring of the iris, in proportion 
to o'Ur recefs. Now, inftead of declining from it 
but a little, fuppofe that wc witlnh'aw entire!} 
fnwn the light ; it is rcafonable to think, that the 
contraction of the radial fibres of the iris is pro- 
poftionably greater ; and that this part may by 
great tlarknefs come to be fit contracted, as to 
{train the nerves that compofe it beyond their na- 
tural tone ; a)’d b, this means to produce a pain- 
ful llnlation. Such a tenfion it feems there cer- 
tainly is, v. hl lit we are involved in darknefs; for 
in fuch a I'tate whilil the eye remains open,||here 
in a continual nifus to receive light ; this is mani- 

feft 
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feft from the flaflics and luminous appearances 
which often fcein in thefe circuinllances to play 
before it ; ^nd which can be nothing but the elfecl 
of f])afnis, produced by its own eftbrts ^in , purfuit 
of its objject ; Icv'eral other ftrong impulfes will 
product the idea of light in the eye, befides the 
fubftance of light itfelf, a$ we experience on many 
occalions. Some who allow darknefs to be a caufe 
of the fublinic, w'ould iitfcr, from the dilation of 
the pupil, that a relaxation may be productive of^ 
the fublimc, as well as convulfion : but they do 
not I believe conlidcr that although the circular 
ring of the iris be in fome fenfe a fphinfter, which 
may pofiibly be dilated by a fimple relaxation, yet 
in one relpeft it differs from inoft of the other 
Iphincters of the body, that it is furnifficd with 
antagonift mufcles, which are the radial fibres of 
the iris : no fooilcr does the circular mufcle begin 
to relax, tlian thefe fibres, wanting their coun- 
tei'poifc, arc forcibly drawn back, and open the 
pupil to a confidcrable widenefs." But though we 
were not apprised of this, i believe any on^ will 
find, if he opens his eyes and makes an effort to 
lee in a dark place, that a' veiy perceivable pain 
enfucs. And I have heard fome ladies remark, 
that after having worked a long time upon a 
ground of black, their ey'cs were fo pained and 
wrfy|cened, they could hardly fee. It may perhaps 
b^OTjefted to this theory of the mechanical dfeef 

T 3 of. 
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of darjcncfe, that ' the ill effects of darknefs or 
blacknefs feem rather mental than corporeal ; and 
I own it is true, that they do fo ; and fo do all 
thofe that, depend on the affections of the liner 
parts of our fyftem. The ill effects of- bad weather 
appear often no othetwife, than in a melancholy 
and dejection of fpirits ; though without doubt, 
in this cafe, the bodily organs fuller firft, and the 
mind through thefe organs. 


SECT. XVTI. 

The Effeds of Blaeknefs. 

BLACKNESS is but a partial darknefs j and 
therefore it derives fome of its powers from being 
mixed and furrounded with coloured bodies. In 
its own nature, it cannot be conlidered as a colour. 
Black bodies, reflecting none, or but a few rays, 
with regard to fight, are but as fo many vacant 
fpaces difperfed among the objects we view. When 
the eye lights on one of thefe vacuities, after having 
been kept in fomo d?gfee of tenfion by the play 
of the adjacent colours upon it, it fuddenly falls 
into a relaxation ; out of which it as fuddenly re- 
covers by a convulfiye l^pring. To illullrate 
let us confider, that when we intend to fit 

chair. 
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chair, and find it much lower thafl wc cxpcclcd, 
the fliock i^very violent ; much more violent thay 
could be thought from fo flight a fall as the tliflc- 
rence between one chair ami a)iothcr can poflibly 
make. If, after defeending a flight of flairs, we 
attempt inadvertently to take another flep in the 
manner of the former ones, the fhock is extremely 
rude and difagreeable ; and by no art can we 
caufc fuch a fliock by the fame means when we 
expect and prepare for it. When I fiiy tliat this 
is owing to liaving the change made contrary to" 
expectation ; I do not mean folely, ivhcn tlic fnind 
experts. I mean likewife, that when an organ of 
fenfe is for fome time aflected in fome one man- 
jicr, if it be fuddcniy affeefled othermfe, tlicre 
entues a convullivc motion ; fucli a convulfion xs 
is caufed when any thing happcns*againft tJie ex- 
pechincc-of tlie mind. And though it may appear 
llrange that luch a chatjge as produces a relaxa- 
tion, flumld immediately prtiiluce a fudden con- 
vulfion ; it is } et moft certainly lb, and li) in all 
the fenl’es. Every one knows that fleep is a rel.ixa- 
tion; and that? lilence, where notliing keeps tlie 
organs of hearing in a^on, is in general fitteft to 
bring on this relaxation ; yet u'hcn a fort of mur- 
muring founds dilpofc a inati to licep, let thoil: 
founds ceafe fuddenly, andtheperfon immediately 
■^prakes ; that is, the parts arc braced up fuddenly, 
and he awakes. This I have often experienced 

'r 4 myfelf. . 
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myfelf, and I have heard the fame from obferving 
perfons. In like manner, if a pprfon in broad day- 
light were falling afleep, to introduce a fudden 
darknefs would prevent his fleep for that time, 
though filence and. darknefs in thcmfelves, and 
not fuddenly intro^ced, are very favourable to 
it. This I knew only by conjecture on the analogy 
of the fcnfes when I firft digefted thefe obferva- 
tions ; but I have lince experienced it. And I have 
often experienced, and fo have a tlioufand (ithers, 
that on the firft inclining toward fleep, we have 
been fuddenly awakened with a moft violent ftart ; 
and that this ftart was generally prec eded by a fort 
of dream of our hilling down a precipice : whence 
docs this ftrange motion arife, but from the too 
fudden relaxation of the body, which by fomc 
mcclianifm in nature reftores itfelf by as quick 
and vigorous an exertion of the contracting power 
of the mufcles ! The dream itfelf is caufed by 
this relaxation : and‘it is of too uniform a nature 
to be attributed to any other caufe. 'fhe parts 
relax too fuddenly, which is in the nature of fall- 
ing; and this accident , of the body induces this 
fmage in the mind. When we are in a confirmed 
ftate of health and wgour, as all changes are then 
lefs fudden, and lefs on the extreme, we can feb 
dom qq>mphin of this diiagreeablc fenlation. 


SECT. 
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SECT. XVIIL 

The Fffccts of Blackrk’fs moderated. 

* 

‘I’HOUGH the effects of bLick be painful origi- 
nallv, we tnuft not think they always continue 
fo. Cuiiom reconciles us to every thing. After 
we have been ufeJ to the fight of black objects, 
the terror abates, and the finoothnefs and giolll- 
nefs or fome agreeable accident of bodies fb co- 
loured, foftens in fome meafurc the hori’or and 
fternnefs of their original nature ; yet the nature 
of their original impreffioii Itill continues. Black 
will always have Ibmcthing melancholy in it, be- 
caufe the fenfory wall always find the cliangc to it 
from other colours too yic'lent ; or if it occupy 
the whole compafs of the fight, it will then be 
darknefs ; and what was faid of darkneis will be 
applicable here. 1 do not purpofe to go into all 
that might be laid to illuftratc this theory of the 
effecls of light and darknefs ; neither will I exa- 
mine all the different effefts produced by the va- 
rious modifications and mixtures of thefe two 
caufes. If the foregoing obfervations have any 
foundation in nature, 1 conceive them very fuf- 
ficient to account for all the pha:nomena that can 
arife from all the combinations of black with other 

colours. 
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colours. To enter into every particular, or to an- 
fwcr every objection, would be an endlcff> labour. 
\Vc have only followed the molt leading roads ; 
aiitl wc lliall obferve the fame conduct in our en- 
quiry into the caulc of beauty. 

SECT. XIX. 

The ph'iju al Cuiitfe of Love. 

WI IPIN we have before us fuch objects as excite 
love and complacency ; the body is allcdcd, fo far 
as 1 could obferve, much in the following manner: 
The head reclines fomethiug on one lidc j the eye- 
lids are more doled than ufual, and the eyes roll 
gently with an inclination to the object ; the 
mouth is a little opened, and the breath drawn 
lluwly, with now and then a low ligh ; the whole 
body is compdfetl, alid the hattds fall idly to the 
fulos. All this is accompanied with an inward 
t’cnlc of melting and languor. ITicfc appearances 
;'.re always proportioned to the degree of beauty 
in the object, and of fenlibility in the obferver. 
And this gradation from the highelt pitch of 
beauty and fenlibility, even to tlie lowell of me- 
iiiocriiy and hidiirerence, and their correi'pondent 
eli’ccts, ohght to be kept in view, clfe this delcrip- 
tion will Iccm exaggerated, whidi it certainly is 

not. 
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not. But from tliis dcfcripfion it is almoft impof- 
fible not to conclude, tliat beauty acts by relaxing 
the folids of the wliolc {\'ftcn). There are all the 
appearances of I'ucli a relaxation ; and a relaxation 
fomewhat below the natural tone feeins to me to 
be tlie caufe of all politivc pleaiiirc. Who is a 
Itrangcr to that manner of exprefluin fo common 
in all times and in all countries, of being Ibftencd, 
relaxed, enervated, difliitlvcd, melted away by 
plealurc ? 'I’he uriiverial voice of mankind, faith- 
ful to their leclings, concurs in aillrming this uni- 
form and general elfecT:: and ahhougli Itnne odd 
and particular inftance may perhaps be found, 
wherein there appears a conlidcrable degree of po- 
litivc pleafure, v'ithout all tiie characters of relax- 
ation, we mull; not therefore reject the conclulion 
we had drawn from a concurrence of many expe- 
riments ; but we nmft liill retain it, fubjoiniiig 
the exceptions which may occur according to tlic 
judicious rule laid, down b)'*Sir Ifaac Newton in 
the third book of his Opticks. Our politirm will, 
I conceive, appear confirmed beyond any reafon- 
able doubt, if we can lliew that llich things as we 
have already obferved to be the genuijic confti- 
tuents of beauty, have each of tliem, leparatcly 
taken, a natural tendency to relax the fibres. And 
if it muft be allowed us, that the appearance of t he 
human body, wlien all tliefe conltituents arc luiited 
together before the lenfory, further favours this 

opinion. 
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opinion, wc may venture, I believe, to conclude, 
that the paffion called love is produced by this re- 
laxation. By the fame method of rcafoning which 
wc have ufed in the enquiry into the caufes of the 
fublime, we may likewife conclude, that as a beau- 
tiful object prefented to the fenfe, by caufing a 
relaxation in the body, produces the pallion of 
love in the mind ; fo if,by any means the paffion 
■fhould firll have its origin in the mind, a relaxa- 
tion of the outward organs will as certainly cn- 
fue in a degree proportioned to the caufe. 


SECT. XX. 

Why Smoothnefs is beautiful. . 

IT is to explain the true caufe of vifual beauty, 
that I call in the affillance of the other fenfes. If 
it appears that fmooilmefs is a principal cauie of 
plcafure to the touch, take, fmcll, and hearing, 
it will be eafily admitteu a conftituent of vifual 
beauty ; cfpecially as we have before Ihcwn, that 
this quality is found almoft without exception in 
all bodies that are by general confent held licauti- 
ful. 'I^re can be no doubt that bodies wliich are 
rough and angular, roufe and vellicate the organs 
of feeling, caufing a fenfe of pain, which confifts 
in tlie violent tenfion or contraflion of the mufcular 
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fibres. On the contrar)'', the application of finooth 
bodies relaxes; gentle ftroking with a finooth 
hand allays violent pains and cramps, and relaxes 
the fufFcring parts fi'om their unnatural tenfion ; 
and it has therefore very often no mean effect in 
removing' fwellings and obftructions. The fenfe 
of feeling is highly gratified with fmooth bodies. 
A bed fmoothly laid, and foft, that is, where the 
refiftance is every way inconfiderablc, is a great 
luxury, difpofing to an univerfal relaxation, and 
inducing beyond any thing elfe, that fpecics of it 
called fleep. 


SKCt. XXI. 

Sweetnefs^ its Nature. 

NOR is it only in the touch,’ that fmooth bodies 
caufe politivc pleafurc by relaxation. In the fmell 
and taftc, v'e find all things agreeable to them, 
and which are commonly called Iwect, to be of a 
fmooth nature, and that they all evidently tend 
to relax their refpedlivc fenforics. Let us firll con- 
fider the tafte. Since it is moft eafy to enquire 
into tile property of liquids, and fince all things 
feem to want a fluid veliicle to make them taficd 
at all, I intend rather to confider the liquid than 
the folid parts of ourifejod. The vehicles of all 

taftes 
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taftcs are Kvaicr arul oil. And what deternuhes 
the tailc is ibine iiilt, which aflects varionflv ar- 
a)rdir. 2 ^ to its nature, or its n)iinner of being 
combined with other things. Water and oil, 
fimply conlidered, are caj>able of giving linnc plea- 
furc to the tafte. Water, vlien liiuph*, 'is infipid, 
inodorous, colourlcfs, and fniooth ; it is found 
when not cold to be a great rcl'olvor of fpafins, and 
lubricator of the fibres ; tJ\is powa* it probably 
owes to its fmoot tinef-.. I’or as fluidity depends, 
according to the moil general opinion, on the 
roundnef s, fmoolhnefs, and weak cuheiion of the 
component parts of any botly j ami as water ad's 
merely as a fimplc fluid ; it follows, th.il the caufc 
of its fluidity is likewife the taufe of its relaxing 
quality; namely, tl'.e- fmootiinefs and IJippcry tex- 
ture of its p.vns. I'hc other fluid vehicle of tafles 
is oil. This too, when fhr.ple, is infipid, inodorous, 
ctdourlefs, and rvii(5V)ta to the touch and tafte. It 
is fmoother titan -wafer, and in mar.) e.ifes yet 
more relaxing. Oil is iii fome degree plcafant to 
the eye, the touch, and th taile, infipid as it is. 
Water is not fo grateful ; which I do not know on 
what principle to account for, other than that 
water is not fo foft and linooth. Supixjfe that to 
this oil or water were adtlcd a certain quantity of 
a fpecifick fait, which had a power of putting the* 
nervous papilla; of the tongue into a gentle vibra- 
tory motion; as fuppofe-fugar diflblvedin it. The 
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fmoothnefe of the oil, and the vibratory p<j\viT 
of the I’alt, ciiufe the I'cnfc we call fweetnefs. In 
all.fw'eet bodies, iligar, or a fubllancc very little 
dift'erent rVdm liigar, is conftantly found ; every 
fpecies of I’.ilt, examined by the microfeope, has its 
own tliiiilicl:, regular, invariable form. 'J'hat of 
nitre is a pointed oblong ; that of fca-ialt an exact 
cube ; that of lugar a perfect globe. If you have 
tried how' fmooth globular bodies, as the marbles 
w'ith which boys amufe themfelves, have afiefted* 
the touch when they arc roiled backwaial and for- 
ward and o\Tr one another, you will eafily con- 
ceive how fwectnel's, which confifts In a fait of 
fuch nature, affeifts the tafte j for a finglc globe, 
(though fomewhat plealimt to the feeling) yet by 
the regularity of its form, and the fomewhat too 
fudden deviation of its parts from a right line, it 
is nothing near fo pleafant to the touch as feveral 
globes, wJierc the hand gently rifes to one anti falls 
toanolher; .ind this pleafur.e is greatly Licrcafcil 
if the globes are in motion, and Hiding over one 
.mother ; for this foft variety prevents that weari- 
nefs, which the uniform dilpolltion t)f the leveral 
glt)bcs would otherw'ife produce. 'I'hus in Iwcet 
liquors, the parts of the fluid vehicle, though mol t 
probably round, are yet fo minute, as to conceal 
the figure of their component parts from the nlceft 
inquilition of the microfeope j and conlcquently 
l>eing fo cxceflively minute, they liave a fort of flat 

fimplicity 
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fimplicity to the tafte, rcfembling the effects of plain 
fmooth bodies to the touch ; for if a body be com- 
poied of round parts exceilively finall, and packed 
pretty clofely together, the furface will be both to 
the fight and touch as if it were nearly plain and 
finooth. It is clear from their unveiling their 
figure to the microfcope, that the particles of fugar 
are confiderably larger than thofe of water 'Or oil, 
and confequently, that their effeAs from their 
‘roundnefe will be more diftind and palpable to the 
nervous papillae of that nice organ the tongue : 
they win induce that lenfe called fweetnels, which . 
in a weak manner we difeover in oil, and in a yet 
weaker in water ; for, infipid as' they are, ^t’ater ’ 
and oil are in fome degree fweet ; and it may be 
obferved, that inlipid things of all kinds approach 
more nearly to the nature of fwcetnefs than to 
that of any other tafte. 


SECT. XXII.‘ 

■ Siueetnefs relaking. ^ 

IN the other fenfes we have remarked, that 
fmooth things are relaxing., Now it ought to ap- 
pear that fweet things, wjiich are the fmooth of 
tafte, are relaxing too. ■ It is remarkable, that in 
fome languages foft and fweet have but one tame. 

Doux 
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Doux i,n French fignifies foft as well as fwect. The 
Latin Dulds^ and the Italian Dolce, have in many 
caf^ the fame double h^fication. That fwect 
tilings are generally rdaxing, is evident ; becaufe 
all fuch, efpccially thofe which are moft oily, taken 
frequentl)^ or in a large quantity, very much en- 
feeble the tone pf the ftomach. Sweet fmells, 
which bear a great affinity to fwect taftcs, relax 
very remarkably. ITie fmefl of flowers difpofes 
people to drowfinefs •, and this relaxing efie< 51 : is 
further apparent from the prqudice which people 
of weak nerves receive from their ufe. It were 
worth while to examine, whether taftcs of this 
kind, fweet ones, taftes that arc caufed by fmooth 
oils and a relaxing fait, are not the originally plca- 
fant taftes. For many, which ufe has rendered 
fuch, were not at all agreeable at lirft. The way 
to examine this is, to 117, what nature has origi- 
ginally provided for us, which •flic has undoubt- 
edly made orignalK' plcafrnt and to anahfc this 
pi'ovifion. Milk is the firft fupport of our child- 
hood. The component parts of tliis arc v. utcr, 
oil, and a fort of a very fwect frit, called the liigar 
of milk. All thefe when blended have a great 
fmootbnefs to the tafte, and a relaxing quality to 
tlui Ikin. Tlie next thing children covet is fruiti 
and , of fruits thofe principally which are iweet; 
and every One kno\^ th?it the fwcetnefs of fruit 
is caufed by a fubtiic'oil, and fuch frit as that mcn- 
VoL. I, U tinned 
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tioned in the laft fedion. Afterwards, cuflom, 
habit, the defire of novelty, and a thoufand other 
caufes, confound, adulterate,and change our palates, 
fo that wc can no longer reafon with anV fatisfadion 
about them. Before we quit this article, we muft 
obferve, that as fmooth things are, as itch, agree- 
able to the tafte, and are foun4 ,>of a relaxing qua- 
lity } fo, on the other hand, things wliich are found 
by experience to be of a ftrengthening quality, and 
fit to brace the fibres, are almoft univerfally rough 
and pungent to the tafie, and in many cafes rougli 
even to the touch. We often apply the quality of 
fweetnefs, metaphorically, to vifual objeds. For 
the better carrying on, this remarkable analogy of 
the fenfes, we may here call fweetnefs the beauti- 
ful of the tafte. 

SECT*. XXIII. 

# 

Vi!riaiio7if why beautiful, 

ANOTHER principal property of beautiful ob- 
jeds is, that the line of their parts is continually 
varj ing its diredion ; but it varies it by a very 
infonfible deviation ; it never varies it fo quickly 
as to furprize, or by the fliarpncfs of its angle to 
caufe any twitching or convulfion of the optick 
nerve. Nothing long contintied in the fame man- 
ner, nothing very fuddenly .varied, can be bcau- 

tifxil i 
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tiful; bccaufe both are oppofite to tJrat acreeablc 
relaxation which is the characicriflick cflcc^ of 
beauty. It is thus in all the fenles. A motion in 
a right line, is that manner of moving-next to a 
very'gcnt|^' defeent, in which we meet the Icaft re- 
finance ; yet it is not that manner of moving, 
which, next to a defeent, wearies us the leaf!:. Roll 
certainly tends to relax : yet there is a Ipccics of 
motion wdiich relaxes more tinm rell ; a gentle of- 
cillatory motion, a rifing and falling. Rocking 
fets children to fleep better than abfolute reft ; 
there is indeed fcarcc any thing at tliat age, v Inch 
gives more pleafurc than to be gently lifted I'lp 
and down ; the manner of playing which their 
nurfes ufe with children, and the wci'ghin'r and 
fwinging ufed afterwards by thcmfeivcs as a f.i- 
vourile amufement, evince this very fufiicicntly. 
Moll people mull have obfen^ed the fort t>f fenlb 
they have had on being fwiftly drawn i.: ;;n eaty . 
coach on a linootli turf, with gradual al’cer.is tir.u 
declivities. This will give a better idea of the beau- 
liful, and point out its probable caufe better, than 
almoll any thing elfe. On the contrary, when one is 
hurried over a rough, rocky, broken road, the pain 
felt by thele fudden inequalities Iftews w'hy liniilar 
lights,- feelings, and Ibunds, are fo contrary to 
beauty: and with regard to the feeling, it is cx- 
aclly the fame in its elicel,-0r very nearly the fain.e, 
wliether, for Inilance', I move my hand ajong, iho 
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furface of a bpdy of a certain lhape, or whethd^ 
fuch a body is moved along my hand. But to 
bring this analogy of the fenfes home to the eye : 
if a body prefented to that fcnfe has fuch a wiying 
furface, that the rays of light reflected from it are 
in a continual in&niible deviation from the Arongell: 
to the weakeft (which is alivaj^s tikt cafe in a fiir- 
face gradually unequal), it muft be exaftly fimilar 
in its effects, on the eye imd touch ; upon the one 
of which it operates directly, on the other indi- 
reftly. And this body will be beautiful if the 
lines y^ch compote its furface are not continued, 
even fo varied, in a manner that may weary or 
diffipate the attention. The variation itfdf muft 
be continually varied. 

f 

SECT. XXIV. 


Concerning Sinaiinefs. 

a « 

TO avoid a fi^nenefs, w|pch may arife from the 
too frequent repetition thf frime reafonings, 
and of iUufirations of the fr^e nature, 1 will not 
enter very minutely into ei^acf particular that re- 
gards beauty, as it is fohndea on the difpofition 
of its quantity, or its quandty itlelf. In fpcqldng 
of the Bgllgnitade of bodies there is great uncer- 
taintyj^fc^ule the’iij^'of gyeat and fmaH'arc ^ 
almoft entirely to the ^^ies of the 

object 
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obje^ which are infinite. It is true, that having 
once fitted the fpccics of any objed;^, and the di- 
menfions common in the individi^ of that fpe» 
cies, we may obferve Ibme excee4y and fome 
that fall Ihort of, the ordinary ftandard: thole 
which greatly em:eed, ate by that excefs, provided 
the fpecies itfdf be not very fmall, rather great 
and terrible than beautiful ; but as in the animal 
world, and in a good meafure in the vegetable 
World likewife, the qualities that confdtute beauty 
may polllbly be united to things of greater dimen- 
fions ; when they are fo united, th^ conftitutc a 
fpecies fomething different both from the fublime 
and beautiful, which I have before calleil Finei 
but this kind, 1 imagine, has not fuch a power on 
the paflions, either as vaft bodies have which are ‘ 
endued with the eorrefi)ondent qualities of the 
fublime \ or as the qualities of beauty have when 
united in a fmall objed. The afifeclion produced 
by large bodies adorned with.the i^ils of beauty. 
Is a tenfion continually felieved ; which approaches 
to the nature <rf mediocrity. But if I were to fay 
how I find myf^ affedsd upqn fueh occafions, I 
Ihould fiiy, that the fublime fuffers Icfs by being 
united to £bm0 of the qua^ties of beauty, than 
beauty does by beingjoined to greatnefs of quan- 
tity, or any other |>ropertie» of the fublime. ‘I herc 
is fomething fo over.<fufi^;m whatever infpircs us 
ivitb awe, in all which belong ever fo re- 
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motely to terror, tliat nothing clfc can fland in 
their prefcnce. Theyc lie the qualities of beauty 
cither dead or unoperative ; or at moft exerted 
to mollify the rigour and {Icnincfs ol the terror, 
vhidi is the jiatural concomitant of ^rcalnefi-. 
fiefidcB the extraordinary great in every fpccics, 
the oppofite to this, the dwarlilh and diminutive 
ought to be cttnlidercd. Littlenefs, merely as futh, 
has nothing contrary to the idea of beauty. 'I’hc 
huuuning'bird, both in fliape and colouring, yields 
to none of the vinged fpecics, of wliich it is the 
leaft ; and pe^ihaps his beauty is enhanced by his 
linailnefs. But there are animals, which wlicn 
tltcy .ire extremely liiiall are rarely (if ever) beau- 
tiful. I’licrc is a dwtrliflt fizc of men and women, 
which is .ilmoft conftJntly fo grgfs and malllvc in 
tomparilbn of their height, that they prefent us 
vitli a tery difagreeable image. But fhould a 
man be found ifnK. above two or three feet high, 
fuppbfing fuch a perfon to have all the parts ot 
his body »<ddicacy fuitable to fuch a lize, and 


otherwife endued with Uie common qualities of 
otherii)jSlhi^]4 bodies, I am pretty wrell convinced 
^ ftataire might be conlldcred 
might^ the objef): of Idvet might 
ffij^wj^lealing ideas on viewing him. The 
only filing which could poiHbly interpofe to check 
our pleafurc is, that luch^creatures, however form- 
ed, are unufual, and arc oft|Sn therefore confidered 
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as fomeithing monftrous. The larg^^and gigahtick^ 
though very compatible ^th ‘fhe mblitne, is con- 
trary to th^ beautiful. It is impofflblc to fuppofe 
a giant the objeft of love. When vre let our iina- 
ginatibn^oofe in, romance, the i^eas we naturally 
annex to that fi^ are thofe of tyranny, cruelty, 
injuftice, and eyc'^ thing horrid and abominable. 
We paint the ^a^' ravaging the country, plunder- 
ing the innocent - traveller, and afterwards, gorged 
with his half-living flefli : fuch are' Polyphcmus, 
Cacus, and others, who ipake fo great a figure in 
romances and hcroick poems. T^e event v’c at-* 
tend to with the greateft fatisfadion is their de- 
feat and death. I do not remember, in all that 
multitude of deaths with which' the Iliad is filled, 
that the fall of any man remarkable for his great 
ftature and ftrength touches us with pity 5 nor 
does it appear that the author, fo well read in 
human nature, ever intended A Hiouid. It is Si- 
moifius, in the foft bloom ‘of youth, torn from 
his parents, w'ho tremble for a courage fo iU fuited 
to his ftrength ; it is another hurried by War from 
the new embraces of his bride, young, and fair, 
and a novice to the field, who melts us by his un- 
timely fate. Achilles, in fplfift of *the many quali- 
ties of beauty, whicli Homer has beftenv'^ed on his 
outward form, and the many gr^ virtues with 
which he has adorned l|i^'mind, can never make 
us 4 ove him. It may obferved, that Isomer 
■ ‘ U 4 , ■ ias 
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lus g^vcn the Trojans, whofe fate he has defigned 
to excite our conqndion, infinitc;lytiitore of the 
amiable focial virtues than he has diftributed 

<* •Hr 

among Ids Greeks. With regard to the Trojans, 
the paffioh he choofes to raife is pity j /pity is a 
pa^on founded on love ; and thefe /<^r, and if I 
may fay domeftick virtues, .^ai;e certainly the moft 
amiable. But he has made the Greeks far their 
fuperiors in politick and military virtues, 'fhe 
councils of Priam are weak ; the arms of licclor 
comparatively feeble ; his courage far below that 
of AchMiks. , Yet we love Priam more than Aga- 
memnon, and Heclor more than his conqueror 
Acldlles. Admiration is the paflion which Homer 
\\ouId excite in favour of the Greeks, smd he has 
done it by bellowing on them the tdriues which 
have but little to do with love. Tliis fhort digref- 
lion is perhaps not w'holly' beiide our purpofe, 
where our bulinels is to lliew, that objeeb of great 
dimeniion i are incompatible with beauty, the more 
incomyiatiblc as they are greater; uhcrcas the 
Imall, if ever they fail of beauty, this failure iv 
not to be attributed to their iize. • 


SECT. 
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SECT. XXV. ' 

Of Colour, 

WITH regard to cdloiir, the difquiiltlon i$ 
moft infinite ; but I ccMdceive the principles laid 
■down in the beginning of this part arc fufilcient 
to account for the efiefts of them aM, as v’dl as for 
the agreeable effeds of tranlparmt bodies, whe- 
ther fluid or folid. Suppofe I lool^^ at a bottle of 
muddy liquor, of a blue or red cciour : the blue 
or red rays cannot pafs clearly to the ej e, but are 
fuddenly and unequally flopped by the interven- 
tion of little opaque bodies, which without prepa- 
ration change the idea, and change it too into one 
difagrecable in its own nature', conformable to the 
principles laid down in fed. 24. But when the 
lay pafles without fuch oppolition through the 
glafs or liquor, when the glals or liquor are quite 
tranfparcnt, the fight is fometimes ibficned in the 
paflage, which, makes it more agreeable even as 
fight ; and the liquor refleding all the rays of its 
proper colour etienly^ it has 4 uch an eiled on the 
eye, as flnooth claque bodies have on the eye and 
touch. So that the pleafure here is compounded 
of the foftnefl of the tsanfinitted and the even- 
ndt's of the refleded fight. This pleafure may be 

heightened _ 
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heightened by the common principles • in .other 
things, if the of the glafe which holds the 

tranfparent liquo:^' be fo judidoufly varied, as to 
prefent the colour gradually and interchangeably 
weakened and ftrengthened udth • all thq variety 
which judgment in affairs of this nature fliall fug- 
geft. On a review of all that has been faiJ of the 
effeds, as well as the caufes of both, it will appear, 
that the fublime , an4 beautiful are built on prin- 
ciples very different, and that their affections are 
as different: the great has terror for its bafis; 
which, when it is modified, caufes that emotion 
in the mind, which I have caUed aftonilhment ; 
the beautiful is founded mere pofitivc pleafurc, 
and excites in the foul that feeling, w'hich is called 
love! Their caufes have made the fubjcfl of this 
fourth part. 
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SECTION I. 

Oy IVords. 

"Al’URAL objca.s afTi'cfc us, by thu laws of 
that connexion whicK Providence has cil'a- 
bliflied between certain motions and coniitjura- 
lions of bodies, and certain corfequent fcclin^js in 
our mind. P.iinting aflefts in the fame manner, 
but with the fuperadded plcofure of imitaiion. 
Architeclure afFccls by the laws of nature, and the 
law of rcafon ; from Avhicli latter refult the rules 
of proportion, which make a work to be prai fed 
or cenfured, in the whole dr in fomc part, when 
the end for which it was delignetl is or is not pro- 

p.*rly 
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perly anfwered. But as to \t^ords j they feem to 
me to aiFed us in a ma^'er very diiTerott from that 
in which we are by natural objects, or. by 

painting or architedhire j yet words have as confi- 
derable a lhare in exciting ideas of. beauty and of 
the fublime as any of thofe, and fometimes a much 
greater than any of them ; therefore an enquiry 
into the manner by which they excite fuch emo- 
tions is far from being unnecedary in a difcourfc 
of this kind. 


SECT. 11. 

The common Fffe6i of Poetry, not by raifing Ideas of 
Things. ■ 

THE common notion of the power of poetry 
and eloquence, as 'well as that ofVcNrds in ordi- 
nary converiation, is, that. they affedl the mind 
by railing in it ideas of thofe things for which cuf- 
tom has appointed them tu f^d. To examine the 
truth o^ this notion, it may be reqpifite to obferve 
that words may be divided into three forts. The 
firft are fuch as rcp|efert many fimple ideas united 
by nature to form fome one determinate compoli- 
tion, as man, horfe, tree, caftle, &c. Thefe I 
call agffr^ate words. The fea>nd, are they that 
fimd for one fimple idea of fuch- compofitions, 

and 
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and no more ; as red, blue, round, fquare, and 
the like. Thefe 1 call Jimple a^ra& words. The 
third, arc thofe, which are formed by an union, 
an arbitrary union of both the others, and of the 
various^relations between t&em in greater or lefier 
degrees of compl«Kity ; as, virtue, honour, perfua* 
fion, magiflrate, and the like, ^ Tliefe 1 cdl com-’ 
pound abjira6l words. Words, I am fenlible, are 
capable of being claiTed into more curious cUfBnc* 
tions ; but thefe feem to be natural, and enough 
for our purpofe ; and they are difpofed in that 
order in which they are commonly taughf, and in 
which the mind gets the ideas they are fubftituted 
for. I fhall begin with the third fort of words ; 
compound abfiradB, fudi as virtue, honour, per- 
fuafion, docility. Of thefe I am convin^d, that 
whatever powe: they may have on the paillons, 
they do not derive it from any reprefentation 
raifed in the mind o{ the things for which they 
Hand. As compoiitions, they are not real eilences, 
and hardly caufe, I think, any real ideas. •jN^obody, 

I believe, immediatdy oh hearing the fopnds, vir- 
tue, liberty, of honour, conedves any predfe no- 
tions of the particular modes afildaon and think- » 
ing, together with thf mi?^ spd fimple id^, and 
the feveral relations of them for which thefe w-ords 
are fubftituted ; neither has he any general idea, 
compounded of them,| for if he had, then fomc 
of thofe particular ones, ^ough indifiind perhaps, 
jmd confiifed, might come fbpn to be peredved. 

But* 
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But this, I take it, is hardly ever the cafe. For 
put youriclf upon analyling one of thefe words, 
and you muft reduce it from one fcf of general 
wortla to another, and then into the finiple ab- 
ftricls and aggregates, in a much long(;r fci'ics 
than may be at firft imagined, before any real 
idea emerges to light, before you come to (.15fco\ <.r 
any thing like the firll principles of fucJi comport, 
tions ; and when you have made fuch a dilcovciy 
of the original ideas, the cflciT: of the comjjortiion 
is utterly loft. A train of fliinidng of tliis fort, is 
much too long to be purfued in the ordinary ways 
of ednverfation, nor is it at all nccelTary that it 
Ihould. Such words are in reality but mere lbuud> j 
but they arc founds wliich being ufed on particular 
occartons, wherein wc receive 'fonie good, or fufl'er 
iome evil; or i'cc others afre<5l:ed with good or 
evil j o**' which we hear applied to other interefting 
things or events ; tind being applied in fudi a va. 
riety of cafes, that we know readily by habit to 
what things (hey belong, they produce in the mind, 
whenever they are afterwurqs mentioned, eflecls 
fimilaf to thole of their occalions. The founds 
• being often ufed witliOut reference to any particu- 
lar (xxafion, and rai||h*ing tlill their firft improf- 
lions, they at laft utterly iofe their connexion with 
the particular 0 ':c.ilious that gave rilc' to them ; 
yet the fouTfd, ■without any annexed notion, con-« 
tinueitfco operate as before. 


SECT, 
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SECT. iKi 

» 

General Words btfdre Ideas* 

Mr. LOCKE has fomewhere obferved, with lus 
xifual fagacity, that' moft general words, thofe be- 
longing to virtue and vice, good and evU, e:^e- 
cially, arc taught before the particular modes of 
aclion to which they bdong are prefented to the 
mind ; and with them, the lovG» of the one, and 
the abhorrence of the other ; for the minds of 
children are fo duflile, that a nurfe, or any perfon 
about , a. child, by feeming pleafed or difpleafed 
with .ahy thing, or even any word, may give the 
difpofition of the child a fimilaf turn. When af- 
terwards, the feveral occurrences in life come to 
be applied to thefe, words, and that which is plea- 
fant often appears under thp name of evil j and 
what is difagreeable to nature is called good and 
virtuous ; a firahge confufion of ideas and affec- 
tions ariics in the minds of many } and an appear- 
ance of no fmall contradidion between their no- 
tions and their actions. Theroare many who love 
virtue and who deteft vice, this not from hy- 
pocrify or affedation, who notwithftanding very 
frequently aft ill and wickedly in particukrs v'ilh- 
out the Icaft remorfc j becaufe thefe particular oc- 

calions 
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cafions never came into view, when the paffions 
on the fide of virtue were fo warmly affefted by 
certain words heated ori^ally by the breath of 
others ; and for this reafon, it is hard to repeat 
certain lets of words, though owned by thcmfelvcs 
unoperative, without being in ibme degree afieded, 
.e^Koally if a warn and aifeding tone of voice ac< 
companies them, as fuppole, . 

Wifit valiant,^ gaterous^ good^ and great, 

I • 

llxefe words, by luving no application, ought to 
be unt^ierative ; but when words commonly lacred 
to great occafions are ufed, we are affeded by them 
even without the occafions. When words which 
have been generally fo applied are put together 
without any rational vi^, or in fuch a manner 
that they do not rightly agree with each other, 
the fiyle is called bombafi. ' And it requires in fe,- 
veral cafes much good fenfc and experience to be 
guarded af^inft the force of fiich language ; for 
when propriety is neg^cd''d, a greater number of 
thefe afieding words may be taken into the fer* 
vice, and a greater variety may be indulged in 
combining them. 


SECT. 
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^ * 

The tffea ‘of Wor^. ' 

\ 

\ t 

IF words have afl t|ieir' pOffihle esEb&t t& po^ett 
three efie^ arile ut ^e iniild of the hearer* '’'iSie 
firft is» the found i the iheond» the ptihcri, or *re< 
prefentation of the thing figntfied by the found ; 
the third is, the afeaion of the^foal jffodilced by 
one or by both of the fbregdng. Compounded ab* 
ftraa words^of which we have been* fj^aktog, 
(honour, juftice, liberty, and the Ukt) pto^Oux 
the firft and the lafb of ^efe but not the 

&cond. Single abftnaasy are u&d to fignify Ibme 
one fimjde idea without much adverting toothora 
which may chance tpattendit, as blue, green^ hot, 
cold, and the like j^ihefe are cafKdile of afibSing* 
all three of ilie purpofo of, worda ; aa iSa&t^egati 
words, man, cafile, horie, &<;;• are in a yet hi^er 
degree. But I am of opinion, that the ge« 
neral effect even of thcfe« wt^ds, does arile 
from their forming*pidate8 Of Uie fev^l»at things 
they would reprefisatin the imi^inlBon^ becatufe, 
<m % very diligent .gQteinatios^ lay own mind, 
and getting others to onlhdefllfinr^ I do not find 
that once in twenty times apy &ch pidure is 
fiaimed, and w!^ it is, them is moft commonly 
a particular eflfert of the imagination for that pur- 
Vojb. I. X poife. ' 
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pofe. But.the aggiegatc*vrords operate, as I faJd 
of the compound-aJ^ftrads, not by prefcnting any 
image to the mind, hut by diaving from ufe (he 
fame effect on* being mentioned, tliat their oi’ig^nal 
has- when it iicfedi. i Soppofe we were to read a 
paflage^ t<r thi9’eifei£t i ;piver Danutw rifes in 
and mqttntaiiiQusfoiLin^c heart of Ger« 
inalty^ ^here :winding to* and fbo^ it waters feve> 
ral princtpalities^ until, turning into Aultria, and 
lathing jdie walls of \[ieona, it paffes into Hungary ; 
there with a valt flood, augmented by the Saave 
and th^ Dfave^, it quits ChBifteudoi% and rolling 
through th^ barbarous countries wHch border on 
Tartary ,it enters by many mouths into the Black 
fea/* In this defetj^on many thin^ arc men* 
tioned, as mountains, rivers, cities, the iea, &c. 
^ut let any body examine Mm^, and feo whether 
die has had impreflbd on his imagination any pic- 
tures d a river, mountain, utatery foil, Germany,- 
Ik^. Indeed it is iqipoflible, in the rapidity and 
quick fuc<;diiDn of words in cqover&tiou, ter have 
ideas both of the fot^ %e word, and' of the 
thing rfj^l^ntM} bafldes, %n?ie words, expref- 
4ng real arisi /with^ dthers of z 

general ancl non^ri^impart^ jdjiat if is i^pradi*^ 
cubic to jtlipp fro%l$ ^ ^ught, flrom parti* 
culairs to ^^ejiak, ^ooa things^ ^ wqrdS, in fuch 
a mani^ as to anfvqiv.,thev pufpcibs of lih; nor ia 
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Lji^ples that Wo^ in(iy affeSl wit^wt ratfing 
” Imagfs, 

^ t 

I FIND it very^halrd to perfoadt feveral thaf^^SSr 
paflions arc affeAcd by word!* from whence" they 
iiave no ideas ; and yet harder to convince themi 
that in the ordinary courfe of cohverCition we are 
fufllciently underftood withont raifing any images 
of the things concerning which wfe fpeak. It feetns 
to be an odd fnbjccl of difpute with any man!,i>rhe* 
thcr he has ideas in his mind or not. Of this, at 
firft \iew, every man in his Own forum, otight to 
judge without appeal* But, flrange as it may 
appear, We are ofrdp at aloS to know what’idoas 
We have of things, whether we have any ideis 
at all upon fome fubjedts* It evbn requires a good 
deal of attention to be thoro«jghIy fiitislied on tlJ^ 
head* Since I wrote thefb papers, 1 found two 
very driking indances df the pollibllity thefo is, 
that a man may. hear wprdsWithdut Wing any 
idea of the things which they reprefent, and yet 
aftcj^vards be capable of retunping thein to others, 
combined in a nivr way, irid with great propriety, 
energy, and ind^ddon* The drd indance, is that 
of Mr.'HacJdock, ar ^oet Windffrom his birth*. Few 
men blel&d with* the mod pcste fight m defcf ibe 
X a vidtal 
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yifuiai mo|^irit> and jttftnefe than» 

Uusblmd^^nh^|i|^ -Cf^^ ^ 

bufcd tu a deurer conception of the 

thijngs. he ddcri|;>es tlian ij|<ct^tDmon ^6 other per- 
iods. M}r,JSpeO£(^ in m J^eg^t (nreface \)rhich he 
|iu wrltten^to thCii^i^ of ^ poet, reafons very 
il^^Qtifly,,ai}d, I Una^ne,'i|;i^the part, 
veaey r%htly, npon'tlte caufe <^thi$ extraordinary 
.phsenon^t^O^j'sbiJtt I cannot ateogether a^e with 
Mm, thal ^me inebrieties in 
thought, wjpieircKxnr^in thefe poeina».^ve ariii^ 
fro;m the MMMjpiOet’sinerfed concqMoaof vii^ 

• obp|h> fince fuch improprieties, and mi^ greater, 
may be fQuWm wxif^even off an<, higher cia& 
tl^n Mrv ilihtcidocig|$ij»nd who potwatj^anding 
ppil^sfied^^cttlty of feeing in fijUperfedion. 
]^Ffds a pbb doubtleis as a:fieded by his 

'^wh^defi^pdoos ^ i^y thatvii^s ipn be } 
band yet h^is ajCeei^ wkh'i^is.^ong eothufiafm 
% things wMcJ^ neiher>has,^pr canpt^bly 
have any thanJ^t of a bare ^nd : 

i and not tho%n h^ead ^ia wor^s 

^ng«,^cribed ? 
Thefeeott^^^ce,i|o^li4p4^sj||^^ profcflbr 
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eaftiiaora^^ ^d to my 

purp^M^ile ^vc ^cdSentHi^ISffes and , 

colours ; and thid man taught ^o^ets the thi^ry 
of thc^ ideas which they had, and' which he him- 
felf un^ubtedly had not/ But it improbable that 
the wofds‘red,^bluei anfwered to him as 
well as the idea9% the colours themiHves ; f&l%e 
ideas of greater or lefler degrees of ref^gibifity 
being applied to thefe words, aod the i^nd naan 
being inftrudied in what other refpefts tlbey were 
found to agree or to di&gree, it was as pdy for 
him to reafott upon the wor^, as if he had ^en 
&lly mailer of the ideas. Indeed it mull hedged' 
he could make no new di&overies in the • w-ay of 
experiment. He did nothing but what we do 
every day in common difconife. When I wrote 
this laft fenten(», and ufed the words every 
and commat difet/k^^ I had no images in my ifdHd 
of any fucceilion of time ; nor of men in conference'^^ 
with e^ other ; nor do 1 imagine that the rdl^ 
will have anyfuch ideas ottfOadlng it. Neith^ 
when I fpoke of red, or^ blue and green, as wcH 
as refhm^bility« had I thi^ fevetal colotit^ cr the 
rays of li^t paffing into, a dWerent medium, and ' 
there diverted frdtn fbeir courie, painted before 
me in the way hf images, f know* very wdll that 
the mind pofl|i&s a laiiing fuch images, 

at i^eafure ; hutthto 'an a£l bf the will b'ftec^r 
fyyy to this V ^nd^Tif ordinary ctmVer&tion readi 

* 2f3* . ‘H. 
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ing it is r«*y rarely lhat ally image at all Is ex- 
cited in the mind.^ if 1 fay I fliall goto Italy next 
fummer,” I am. well undcrilood. Yet I believe 
nobody has by this painted in his imagination the 
exa£t figure of the ipeaker palfing by land or by 
water, or both; fi^metimes on ‘hoifeback, fome- 
tiifies in a carriage ; with all the l^rticulars of the 
journey. Still lefs has he any idea of Italy, the 
country to which I propofod to go ; or of the 
gfeennels of the fiejds, the lipcning of the fj-ulr^, 
and the \varmih of the air, v.dth the change to this 
from a different fcafon, which arc the ideas for 
which the word fummer is fubftituted ; but lealt of 
all has he any image from the word nev;t\ for this 
word Hands for the idea of many fummers, with 
the cxdufion of all but one : and furcly the man 
jvho lays rwxt fummer^ has no images of fuch a 
Ittccelhon, and fuch an exclufion. In* Ihort, it is 
not only of thofe Ideas which are commonly cdlcd 
abftraft, and of wMcK no image at all .can be 
formed, but even of particn^lar real beings, that 
we converfe without havyig any idea of them ex-, 
cited in the imagination ; as will certainly appear 
on a diligent examination (ff our own minds. In- 
deed, fo little does poetry depend for its efledt on 
the power of railing fenfible images, that l am con- 
winced It would lofe a very confiderable part pf its 
ener^ If this were the neceffary refult of all de- 
scription, Becavfe that union of affcding words, 

which. 
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vhldrU the moft powifr^ ot all |K)dt!cal iiiftrU- 
mentSy wohld frequently lt>fe hs force along with 
its propriety and cotififtency, if the feniible linages 
were ^ways excited. There is not perhaps in the 
whole tneid a more grand and laboured palTage 
than the defeription of Vulcan’s cavern in Etna, 
and the works’ that are there carried on. Vir*^ 
dwells particularly on the formation of the thun- 
der, which he deferibes unfinilhed under the hanv 
mers of the Cyclops. But what are the priudples 
of this extraordinary compoiition f 

Vm ‘imbris torti ires nuhU aquofee 

Addidirant ; ruttli tres ignis et altits aujiri ; 
Fidgorcs nunt temjicot^ fomt unique, metumque 
Mificbant open, fiamnufqiie ftquacibus iras. 

This feems to me admirably fublime ; yet if vfe 
attend coolly to the kind of feitlible images whi<^ 
a combination of ideas of this fort muil form, the 
•chimeras of madmen cannot appear more wild and 
abiiird than fuch a pidure. “ Three rays of twtjied 
^^jhewers, three of watery clouds, three of fire, and 
•“ three of the winged foath wind ; then (mixed they in 
the work of terrifek lightnings, and found, and fiar, 
** and anger, wtih purfvang flames,^* This ilrange 
compoiition is formed into a grols body j it is ham- 
mered by the Cyclops, it is in part polilhed, and 
partly d6ntiitues rough. The truth is, if poetry 

X4 givft 
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gives Us a noble aflembla^ of words, corre^nd- 
|ng to many noble ideas, which are connedbd by 
circumiiances of time or place, or related to each 
other as cauXe and effect, or aflbdated in any na- 
tural way, they may be moulded togetha/ in any 
form, and perfe^y anfwer their end. The pi£hi> 
refque connexion* is not demanded; becaufe no 
real pi^re is formed ; nor is the elFcft of the de- 
fcription at all the lefs upon this account. What 
is laid of Helen by Priam and the old men of his 
council, is generally thought to give us the higheft 
poilible idea of that fatal beauty. 


Ou Tfustt xeu tmttniAiixi Apcxmc, 

^o^v) S' ttfAft yuvKtxt nctXuit ^uvov ctKyi» 
AttU( S' »9eu/»lotn S'srii vs uiru toMU. 


They cry'df no wonder fuch celcjlial charnu 
For nine long years have fet the world in arnn ; 
What •mnning gjr&ces what majejlick mien ! 

She moves a goddc/s, and Jhe looks a queen. 

- Pope. 

« 

4 

Here is not one word laid of the particulars of her 
beauty ; nothing which can in the leaft he^) us to 
any predie idea of her perfon ; but yet we are 
much m^ touched by this manner of mentioning 
h^ tlum^y thofe long and laboured deferipdons 
gf Y^h^ther hande^ dowp by tradition, 

formed 
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'formed by fimcy, whidv are to be met vi^th in 
fome authors. I am fure it affeds me much more 
than the minute definiption which Spenfer has 
giveiv^f Belphebc ; though I owif that there are 
parts ih that defcription, as there are in ali the 
defcriptions of that excellent writer, extremely 
line and poetical. The terrible pidure which Lu> 
cretius has drawn of religion, in order to dilplay 
the magnanimity of his philofophical hero in op* 
pofing her, is thought to be defigned with great 
tx}ldnefs and Ipirit ; 

Humana ante oculos fade cum vita jaccret^ 

In terrisy opprejfa gravi fub religioney 
Qua caput e cali re^orubtu ojiendcbat 
Horribili defuper vifu mortahbus injiam ; 

Primus Grains homo mortalcs tollere centra 
Eji oculos aufus,——^ 

\ 

What idea do you derive from fo excellent a jne- 
lure? none at all, moft ccrtrinly ; neither has the 
'poet laid a Angle word which might in the leaft 
ferve to mark a. Angle limb or feature of the phan* 
tom, which he intended to reprefent in all the hor* 
tors imagination can conceive. In reality poetry 
?ind rhetorick do not fucceed in exaft defeription 
fo well as painting does'*; their buAnefs is, to afied 
rather by fympathy than imitation j to difphfljr ra- 
^ther the pffcdpf things on the mind of the fpeaker, 

or 
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or (if others, than to prefent a clear idea of the 
things themfelvcs. This is their fnoSi cxtenfivc 
province, and that in which they fuccccd the heft. 


SECT. VI. 


Poetry not JlriSl^y an imitative Art. 

IIEIJCE we may obferve that poetry, taken in 
its moll: general feufe, cannot with ftricT. propriety 
be caQed an art of imitation. It is indeed an imi- 
tation fo far as it deferibes the manners and paf- 
lions of men which their words can exprcls; where 
animi moius ^ert biierprete lingua, 'fhere it isflricdy 
imitation ; and all merely dramatick poetry is of 
this fort. But deferiptive poetry operates chidly by 
fubJlHution ; by mbans of founds, which bycufiom 
have the effe£l; of* realities. Nothing is an imita- 
tion further than as it refemblcs fomc other thing; 
and words undoubtedly have no fort of refem- 
blance to the ideas for which they. (land. 

¥ 
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; SECT. VII. 

\How Words injlucnce the PaJ/lonsp 

NOW, as words afFecl:, not by any original 
power, but by reprefentation, it might be fup- 
pofed, that their influence over the paflions fliould 
be but light ; yet it is quite otherwife ; for we 
Ihul by experience that eloquence and poetry arc 
as capable, nay indeed much more capable, of 
making deep and lively imprelllonS than any Other 
arts, and even than nature itfelf in very many 
cafes. And this arifes chiefly from thefc three 
caufes. Firft, that we take an extraordinary part 
in the paflions of others, and that wc are eafily 
afleeVed and brought into fympathy by any tokens 
whi^h are fhewn of them; and there are no tokens 
which can exprefs- all the circumftances of moft 
paflions fo fully as words; fo that if a perfon 
fpcaks upon any fubjeft, he can not only convey 
the fubjeft to you, but U&ewife the manner in 
which he is hiitifdf aflefted by it. Certain.k is, 
that the influence of moft things on our paflions 
is not fo much from the things thcmfclvcs, as from • 
our opinions concerning them ; and thcle again 
depend very much on the opinions of other men, 
♦rpnvejTiblc fyr tlic moft pajrt by words only. Se- 
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condfy, ve msuiy tiling of a very afie^ing 
nature, which can feldom occur in^«he reality, 
bur the. words which reprefent thein often do; 
and thus they have an opportunity of making a 
deqi imprefBon and taking root in tlie mind, 
whilft the idea of the reality was tranfient ; and to 
foine perhaps never really occurred in any fliape, 
to whom it fe notwithfianding, very affedling, a^ 
war, death, £unine, &c. Beiides, many ideas have 
never been at all prefented to the fenfes of any 
men but by words, as God, angels, devils, heaven, 
and hell, all of which have however a great in- 
fluence over the paffions. Thirdly, by words we 
have it in our power to make fuch combinations as 
we cannot poffibly do otherwife. By this power 
of combining we are able, by the addition of well- 
chdien drcumflances, to give a new life and forq; 
to the Ample object In jmnting wc may repre- 
ient any fine figure we pleafe ; but wc never can 
it.thofe enlivening touches which it may re- 
cave from, words. To reprefent an angel in a pic- 
V'ture, you can only draw a beautiful young man 
winged ; but what painting can furnilh any thing 
^ & grand as the addition.of one word, ** the angel 
•#* ^the Lord?** It is true, I have here no deaf 
^ Idat; buf thefe worcis affed the mind more than 
did ; which is all I contend for. 
}f Priam dragged to the altar’s foot, 
murdered, if it were' well executed, 

would 
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would undoubtedly be very moving ; but tlicrc 
arc very Aggravating circumftances, whkh it could 
never repnsBSnt : 


Sartptine fadantem quos ipfe &craverat ignes% 


As a further inftance, let us confider thoie lines of 
Milton» where he deferibes the travels of the faQen 
angels through their dilmal habitation ; 


———O'er many a dark ‘arid dreary vale 
They pafs'dt many a reffon dolorous $ 

O'er many a frozen^ many a fiery Alp ; 

RockSi caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and Jhades ' 
of death, 

A univerfe of death. ■ 

Here is difpl.^ j ^i. r r • 

^ * -ed the force of union on 

Rocks, caves, laki. , , . j n. j 

', dens, bogs, fens, and Jhades ^ 


which yet would lole ti. 
fed, if they were not the 


7 greateil part of the ef« ' 

I 


Xpch, cave., hie,, dem, ^ 

— (/Death. , 

I 

j 

This idea or this affeflion aiiilecl/,b^ ; which 
nothing but a word could annex to oth«rc 



SIS 


'ole th4 sublime 

l-aiCL's a verf^eat degree of the fublimc’: and tin’s 
iublime is' raifed yet higher by what yollows, a 
** univerfe of Deiiih** Here are agaM'^two ideas 
ndt'^prefentable but by language ; and an uiiion 
, of them, gfeat and amazing beyond conception ; 
if they may properly be csJled ideas which prefent 
jio diftihft image to the mind : — ^but Hill it will be 
difficult to conceive how words can move the paf- 
‘ fibns which belong to real obje<ft 3 , without repre- 
Icnting theffi' objects clearly. This is difficult to 
us, bccaufe we do not fufficicntly diftinguiffi, in 
our obfervations upon language, b^ween a clear 
-expreffiou, and a ftrbflg expreffiotf^ Thcfe are 
• frcijucntly confounded wnth each other, though 


they are in reality extremely different. The for- 
mer regards the underftandlng ; the latter belong 
to the paffions. The one deferibes a ’ 

the latter defofibps It as it is felt^ ^ 

.. IS a moving tone of voice, an- . . , 

k * j X* n. inde- 

tmpx, an agitated . 

pcnoMttly or the things abr i. . , 

erted, SS .^lerc arc words ’ , ^ »■ i •- _ 

c j u 1 • peculiarly devoted to paf- 

of words, \^ch being.' * ^ ^ ^ 

fionatc fultj J|^.d 

■under the 

thoiirSiweh fwl more clearly 
move us more thr-., -".f W ' . 

and diftina, -»“«“•, We 

yield to fylBr '"'’'- “ delcnption. 




1, ftierely as naked 
defeription. 
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.'fcripllon, thoiigli never fo exacl:, conveys foppoi* 
nd infudicient ^ itlea of the'tliing deferibed, that 
• t could feared^. i/ave the fmallcft cfTcft, if the, 
fpoaker di 4 not call in to his aid thofc modes of 


ipcoch that mark a ftrong and lively feeling in 
hiinfelf. Then, by the contagion of our pallions, , 
we citch a fire already kindled in another, which 
probably might never have been ftruck out by 
the oi'jccb deferibed. Words, by firongly convey- 
ing the pafiions, by thofe means which we have 
already mentioned, fully conjpenfate for their 
weikiiers in other refpects. It may be obferved, 
tliar very polillicd languages, and fuch as are 
praifod for their fupevior dearnef. and perfpicuity, 
arc generally deficient in llrcngtli. • Ihe French 
language has that periedion and that dcfccT. 


^VJ!ereas the oriental tongues, and in general the 
yf moil unpoiii'hcd pco'ple, have a great 
tui . . ,oiJ CKc gjjpfefilon ; and this is but na- 

Uo ... I)ncuhiv..^^gj people arc but ordinary, ob- 

iervas of things, ii 4 i- mr 'n • 

° ’ md not crjtical in tbliinguilhmff 

them; but, fur thii^ f " 

’ \t reafon, they admire more, 

and arc more affcdcai ‘ 1 ^ ^1 r 

With wlKit they fee, a 

.l,cr.!..re exprefs ^ 

more pj,!.onale m.mr.cr. ' , 

conveyed, it will wo^k its effeo,^ with®-^ “ 

idea; often without any idea tUv-#' « 

whidi has originally given rill* 1,0 ^ 


It might be expected from 



8iO . ON TjIE SUBLIME 

filbjec);, that I &ould coniidcr poetiy as it regards " 
tlie fublime and beautiful, more’^at large : but it 
mui); be obfcrved that in this li^l it has been often' 
and wdl handled already. It was not my dcfign 
to enter into the criticilm of the fublijite and beau- 
tiful in any art, but to attempt to lay down fuch 
principles as may tend to afcertain, . to diltinguilh, 
and to form a fort of ftandard for them ; which 
^ purpofes I thought might be beft eftefted by an 
■^enquiry into the properties of fuch things in na- 
. ture, as raife love and aftonilhment in us ; and by 
Ih^ng in what marifier they operated to produce 
thefe paffions. Words were only fo far to be con- 
■fidered, as 'to Ihew upon what principle they were 
capable of being the reprefentatives of thefe natu- 
ral things, and by what powers they were able to 
^ .affefkus often as .ftrongly as the things they rc- 
^^'prefcnt, and- fometimes much more ftronr^ ' * 
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